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T H E 


PREFACE. 


HE inſtruction of youth in ſchools 
and academies, is certainly the moſt 
expeditious method of forming the minds 
of young perſons, and of bringing them ae- 
vainted with that kind of learning which 
their intended ſtation and degree in life will 
moſt require. Thoſe therefore that are bleſt 
with affluent fortunes, and are under the 
care of prudent parents or 2 will 
ſtand in no need of the aſſiſtance of ſuch 
treatiſes as this, unleſs it be to refreſh their 
wemories with what they have formerly been 
taught, or to look into ſuch ſubjects as are 
quite foreign to the inſtruction of thoſe ſe- 
minaries of learning. . 


But there are many promiſing geniuſes, 
who, through the narrowneſs op their cir- 
cumſtances, or the neglect of their friends, 
are forced to endeavour to improve their 
inds, and regain their loſt time as welt as 
they can. To ſuch as theſe, I hope, the 
fallowing ſheets will be of great ufe; for 
| RY -the 
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the ſolidity and variety of the ſubjects muſt 
needs gain the attention of all who have 
the leaſt inclination to cultivate arts and 
ſciences. 


However I have not confined myſelf to 
ſpeculative matters, ſuch as the abſtracted 
parts of the mathemati:s may appear to be 
at firſt fight; but have ſhewn their applica- 
tion to the meaſuring all ſorts of work, to 
ſurveying, gauging, and dialling, 


Some parts of this work are of univerſal 
uſe, ſuch as the directions for reading and 
writing, inſtructions for writing letters, the 
manner of addreſſing perſons of all ranks, 
and the various rules of arithmetic. As for 
the reſt, which are deſigned either for uſe 
or recreation, they may be depended upon 
to be genuine, and ſuch as will not deceive 
the reader when they are put to the teſt. 


What is ſaid of aſtronomy is of great uſe, 
not only for underſtanding the ſyſtem of the 
univerſe, but to explain geography and dial- 
ling, upon which they in ſome meaſure de- 
pend. The general account of geography 
| ſhould be well attended to, otherwiſe it will 
be impoſſible to read the accounts of diſtant 
countries either with pleaſure or profit. 


The 
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The directions for painting and colouring 
relate to ſych parts only as may be attained 
without a maſter, and which any may em 
ploy themſelves about, either for diverſion or 
otherwiſe, as their time or neceſſities permit 
or require. Upon the whole, no ingenious 
perſon will be at a loſs for a ſubject to em- 
ploy his thoughts or his time abour, if he 
has a reliſh for ſolid, uſeful, and experimen- 
tal learning. Fas, 


But perhaps it may be ſaid, that there are 
books of this kind already which are in every 
body's hands; and therefore you are only 
doing the ſame thing over again.——Thar. 
there are books publiſhed with the ſame de- 
ſign is acknowledged, but that I have trod 
in the ſame ſteps with their authors I muſt 
beg leave to deny; for I have not only. 
treated of the ſame ſubjects with more ac- 
curacy, but have gone much farther than 
ever they pretended to. For inſtance, in 
dialling, they have only ſhewn how to make 
two or three dials at the moſt, and in a very 
inaccurate manner; whereas I have taught 
how to project all the uſeful dials for every 
part of the world; I have likewiſe drawn 
them ſo true, as well as all the reſt of the 
figures, that they will bear examination with. 
the ſcale and compaſſes. But I need not 
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the ſolidity and variety of the ſubjects muſt 
needs gain the attention of all Who have 
the leaſt inclination to cultivate arts and 
iciences, 


However I have not confined myſelf to 
ſpeculative matters, ſuch as the abſtracted 
parts of the mathemati:s may appear to be 
at firſt fight; but have (hewn their applica- 
tion to the meaſuring all forts of work, to 
ſurveying, gauging, and dialling. 


Some parts of this work are of univerſal 
uſe, ſuch as the directions for reading and 
writing, inſtructions for writing letters, the 
manner of addreſſing perſons of all ranks, 
and the various rules of arithmetic. As for 
the reſt, which are deſigned either for uſe 
or recreation, they may be depended upon 
to be genuine, and ſuch as will not deceive 
the reader when they are put to the teſt. 


What is ſaid of aſtronomy is of great uſe, 
not only for underſtanding the ſyſtem of the 
univerſe, but to explain geography and dial- 
ling, upon which they in ſome meaſure de- 
pend. The general account of geography 
ſhould be well attended to, otherwiſe it wall 
be impoſſible to read the accounts of diſtant 
countries either with pleaſure or profit. 
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The directions for painting and colouting 
relate to ſuch parts only as may be attained 
without a maſter, and which any may em- 
ploy themſelves about, either for diverſion or 
otherwiſe, as their time or neceſſities permit 
or require. Upon the whole, no ingenious 
perſon will be at a loſs for a ſubject to em- 


4 ploy his thoughts or his time abour, if he 


has a reliſh for ſolid, uſeful, and experimen- 
tal learning. EM 


But perhaps it may be ſaid, that there are 
books of this kind already which are in every 
body's hands; and therefore you are only 
doing the ſame thing over again.— That. 


| there are books publiſhed with the ſame de- 


ſign is acknowledged, but that I have trod 
in the ſame ſteps with their authors I muſt 
beg leave to deny ; for I have not only. 
treated of the fame ſubjects with more ac- 
curacy, but have gone much farther than 
ever they pretended to. For inſtance, in 
dialling, they have only ſhewn how to make 
two or three dials at the moſt, and in a very 
inaccurate manner; whereas I have tauglit 
how to project all the uſeful dials for every 
part of the world; I have likewiſe drawn 
them ſo true, as well as all the reſt of the 
figures, that they will bear examination with 
the ſcale and compaſſes. But I need not. 
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add any more on this ſubject, for the beſt 
N way to know the difference will be to com- 
pare them together. 


The quick ſale of the former impreſſions, 
hath encouraged me to reviſe the whole 
, treatiſe, and to make ſuch corrections, al- 
terations, and additions, as are likely to be 
moſt conducive to the benefit of the reader; 
which is the leaſt that could be done by way 
of acknowledgment for the kind reception 
this book hath met with from the public. 
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ULES and Directions for reading and writing Engliſh, 

| age I 

Of the alteration of the ſound of letters, and conſonants that 

loſe their ſound, 2 

Of the pronunciation of vowels and diphthongs, and of vowels 
that loſe their ſound, 


4 
Of the pronunciation of letters in foreign and learned lan- 


uages, 6 
of ſpelling, quantity, and accent, 7 
A catalogue of words differently accented, It 
Of writing and ſpelling true Engliſh, and the different ways 
of ſpelling the ſame word, 1bick 

Of the plurals of nouns, the denomination of ſexes, and the 
reter tenſe and participles of verbs, 13 
of the right placing or joining words together in a ſentence, 
18 

Of points, notes, and great letters uſed in printing or wri- 


ting, 20 
A table of abbreviations or contractions, wherein one, two, 
or three letters ſtand for one or more words, 25 

A familiar treatiſe of rhetoric, adapted to the loweſt capacity, 26 
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0 
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hands, 48 
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Select copies, conſiſting of four, fix, or eight lines, 
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Of the care of forming the manners, 67 
Epiſtolary 2 and ſelect forms of addreſs and buſineſs, 65 
From one couſin to another, and the anſwer, 66 
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2 
The anſwer, id 
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Advice to a young tradeſman, ibid 
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Introduction to Geometry, 139 
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3 and 8 * 164 
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monarchs of England down to George III. 222 
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To make an equinoctial dial, 
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248 
271 
276 
280 
284. 
288 
296 
305 
306 
307 


A table of the latitudes of the principal towns in Great - Britain 


and Ireland, 
To make an horizontal dial, 


308 
310 


To make an horizontal dial for the inhabitants under the e- 


quator, 


311 


A table of the hour diſtances for polar, eaſt and weſt dials, 312 
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Vertical dials, | 
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313 
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ibid 
316 
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319 
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To write letters of ſecrecy, | 476 
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the Ro Es and DIR ECTIONs for the REA DINO 
25 and WriTinG ENGLISH, 


Of LETTEeERs and SYLLABLES: . 


> fur- 

a. O read properly is to expreſs written or printed 
ra WW 

: "ing 1 PD Words bo hate uſual = pong Which Words 

uper- 5 T 8 conſiſt of Letters and Syllables, either one 

tures S or more; as, IJ, that, Table, Improvement. A 
Ac x" WW Letter is the leaſt Part of a Word, and has 

getan a ſingle Sound, as, a, o, m, 1. A Syllable is a diſtin& 

of Sound made by one Letter alone, as o, 7, a. Or by more 

Hes Letters joined together, as da, do, ben, the, which. 

> Heaſ Letters are twenty-four in Number, a, 5, c, d, e, F, g. 

f Mu 1, 4, J. m, u, o, p, q, r, J. t, u, w, x, y, x. To theſe 

| NoteWnay be added the Conſonants, j and v. Of theſe, five are 

nation owels a, e, i, o, u; to which may be added 5. All the 


eſt are Conſonants. A Vowel makes a perfect and diſ- 
ionaninct Sound of itſelf: But a Conſonant will not make a 
ear and perfect Sound without joining it to a Vowel. 
However ſome make an imperfect Sound, and are called 
quids or Half-Vowels; as J, mn, n, r, /. The reſt are 

utes, or quite ſilent. 
B J and 


2 Rules and Directions for the 


and &«, as was obſerved before, become Conſonants, 
and then change their Shape: The : is written thus ij, and 
the à thus v. The / Conſonant ſounds like a ſoft , as 
Jacob; and the v Conſonant ſounds almoſt like an , as 
vary, value, reſerve, Nerve. The Letter y is often uſed 
as a Vowel, as in daily, Myſtery. Likewile w is uſed as 
a Vowel, when it comes after another Vowel, as draxz , 
thaw, drown, Town, and then it is pronounced like a 2. 

A Dipthong is the joining two Vowels together to make 
one Sound in the ſame Syllable, as az in Praiſe, ee in Creed, 
ei in ſeize, ie in Relief, oa in Great, oo in good, ow in bow, 
xy in buy. Sometimes two Conſonants are joined toge- 
ther; as fin Flame, pl in Plover, gl in glow, cl in Clowe, 
kl in Klicker, mb in Lamb, mn in condemn, mp in Hemp, 
ms in Stems, nd in Command, nk in Blank, pr in Praiſe, ftr 
in frait, and many more. 

A Tripthong is when three Vowels are united to make 
one Sound; as Beau, Beauty, quaint, View, Sometimes 
three Conſonants or more may be joined together; as „r 
and gt in Strength, phth in Phthifich. 


OOO Se See Oe Oc dowd) 


Of the Alteration of the Scund of LETTERS, and of 
| ConsONANTS rat laſe their Sound. 


OME Conſenants have not always the ſame Sound, 
8 but change it according to the Letter they are placed 
before, which are principally, c, g, 5, 4, , and t. C moſt 
commonly ſounds like 4; but 11 e, i, and , it is pro- 
nounced like 5: Like 4 in Command, Country, Crown : Like 
in Cenjure, ceaſe, Cycle, Cypher, Cypreſs. & before e, i, 


and y, is pronounced like an ; Conſonant, as Gen, gereral, 


generous, huge, Geſture, Ginger, Clergy. The following 
Words are excepted : Geer, Geeſe, geld, Gelding, get, getting, 
Getter, Geavgaws, Gil beriſb, Gibble-gabble, giddy, Gid- 
ai, Gift, giggle, Gilt-head, Gimlet, gird, Girdle, Girl, 
iris, give, Gizzard, C and g are always pronounced 
hard before a Conſonant, except when a Vowel has been 
emitted in Writing, or is cut off by an Apoſtrophe, as 
atwanc'd for advanced. 


nly ſerves to make 
except in the fol- 
lowing 
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lowing Words, wherein it is pronounced like /; as Cough, 
Trough, Chough, laugh, Laughter, rough, tough, Hough, and 
exough. G before n almoſt loſes its Sound, ſome think it 
ſhould be pronounced like an 4, as in gnaw, gnaſh, Guat, 
Gnomon, Gnoftics. | : 

H joined with certain Conſonants has a peculiar Sound, 
as ch in Cheek, Cherry, Cheſnut ; ſp in ſhabby, Shaker, Shame; 
th in thaw, thank, thick, thin; ph in Pheaſant, Philter, 
Phraſe, where it ſounds like an /. But we muſt obſerve, 
that there is a Difference in the Sound of , for ſometimes 
it has a hard Sound, as in hie, they; ſometimes more ſoft, 
as in hath, thin, thick. 

K has little or no Sound befere an », as in 4nock, Knee, 


Knight, Knot : Though ſome think it ſhould be ſounded 


like 5. 


S has ſometimes a more hard Sound, as in Xii, Mist, Preſs, 
ſametimes a more ſoft, as in zau/eous, Noiſe, muſe, his, theſe. 
7. + and ci, in the Middle of Words, are pronounced 


like ſp, as Vexation, precious, Precifien ; except when an 


| or x is placed immediately before the ? or /, as in Combu/- 


tion, celeſtial, Chriſtian, Neceſſity : As alfo before the ed or 
eth, of derivative Words; as emptied, twentieth, &c. The 
laſt are but few. & ſounds like double / in ſuch Words as 
theſe, Caſtle, Thiftle, Whiftle: | 

B loſes its Sound at the End of ſome Words after , and 
before t:, as Thumb, dumb, Lamb, Comb, Debt, doubt, which 
laſt are pronounced det, dout. 

C 1s ſilent in theſe Words, Ferdi, Vituals, Scene, Sci- 
ence, Muſcle, Indie, Indidtment. 

G is not pronounced at the End of a Word, before x; 


as Sign, Reign, allign, Defign. 


H has little or no Sound in theſe Words, honour, honeſt, 
Heir, Herb, &c. | 

L in common Converſation is never pronounced in Pm, 
Calf, Hal, Fault, Talk, Holbern, Salmon, Falcon. 

Nis ſeldom pronounced after *; as in damn, condemn. 
Column, Autumn, limn, ſolemn, Hymn; nor after i in MAI 
Kiln, Brick-Kiln. 

P is not ſounded in Receipt, empty, preſumptucus, P/alm, 
oumpter, Accompt, Attempt, Contempt, P/alter, Srempiucus, 
ontemptuous, Conſumption, Symptom, tempt, and Redemption. 

s loſes its Sound in %, Hand, I iſcvunt, Dem:/nes. 
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is not pronounced in Mratb, write, bewray, wrap, 
wrong, wreath, Wretch, wrangle, wriggls, Whore, Sword, © 
Swoon, Anſwer. | 


Of the Pronunciation of Vowzls and DipThHoncs; and © 
| of VowWELs that leſe their Sound. : 


EA Vowel has a long and a ſhort Sound; be- 
IL ſides which, the Letter à is pronounced long, ſhort, 
and broad. Thus @ is pronounced ſhort in Cat, Mat, 
Sprat, Hat, &c. And long in Mare, Cane, Share, Mate, 
prate, &c. It is ſounded broad like aw, in call, Pall, all, 
Hall, Wall, fall, Malt, bald, ſcald, &c. When it comes | 
before J, in the ſame Syllable, or when there is double / 
in the Middle of a Word. | 
E is pronounced ſhort in Pen, fell, Knell; and long in 
theſe, he, here, even, blaſþheme, Theme. At the End of | 
ſome Words it ſerves only to lengthen the Syllable, as Cane, 
hate, bite, Fane, Hope, Tune, &C.: 
'T is ſhort in F ift, Mill, thick,” and long in Mile, Beguile, 
Child, thine. It is pronounced like a ſhort « in firft, Bird, 
Dirt, &c. In ſome Words it ſounds like a double e; as 
in oblige. f | | 
O is ſhort in vt, hop, Red, and long in Note, Hope, rode. 
It ſounds like double „ in 4, fe, prove, move, &c. Like 
an 7 in Nomen, Flaggon. It is pronounced like a « in Money, 
conjure, - conſpire, Attorney, Monmouth, &c. 
is ſhort in Tun, dull, cut, but, and long in Tune, Cure, 
demure, endure. But like a ſhort f in bury, buſy, Bu- 
fineſs. : | i F 
No general Rule can be given with relation to the 
Length and Shortneſs of theſe Vowels ; however, there 15 
one Rule, that ſeldom fails; that is, if a ſingle Vowel 
comes before a ſingle Conſonant in the ſame Syllable, it 1 
ſhort; as Mat, Pen, thin, hop, Cur. But if e be added 
after a ſingle Conſonant at the End of 'x Word, it is long, 
as Mate, Scene, thine, Hope, Cure. However, Cuſtom has 
made the following Words ſhort ; give, live, one, ſome, i 
come, gene, done, love. ES. e 
Some 
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Sometimes one of the Vowels in a Dipthong loſes its 
Sound; and ſometimes a fingle Vowel does the ſame ; for 
Inſtance, @ is not pronounced in Diamond; nor e before the 


* Liquids J. , u, r, becauſe they have ſome imperfe& Sountt 


of their own, as Garden, broken, Candle, Caſtle, Metre, 
Lucre, Maſſacre. OS 

A ſingle e is never pronounced at the End of Words, but 
when there is no other Vowel in the Word, as he, be, me, 
ſbe, he, we. The Reaſon why e is placed at the End of 
a Word has been mentioned before, namely, to lengthen 
the Syllable, as Bath, Bathe. It likewiſe ſoftens the Sound 
of c and g; as Lac, Lace, Rag, Rage, Spring, Springe. 
Beſides, it is the Genius of the Exgliſß Language not to 
end a Word with any of the Vowels except y, unleſs in 
a few Particles. Thus for di is wrote Die; Fs, Fee;. Slo, 
Sloe; Tru, True; Virtua, Virtue, &c. Fe 
I is not pronounced in Juice, Veniſon, Fruit, Cruixe, 
Marriage, Carriage, Buſineſs, Cuſhion, Faſhion, Parliament, 
O is not founded in People, Feoffe, Baſon, Mutton, Feo- 
pardy, Bacon, Crimſon. | LS 

A ſingle u is always pronounced; but when .another 
Vowel follows it, it is often loſt; as in guard, guilty, 
Tongue, Plague, gueſs, Gueſt. But not always; as in An- 
guiſh, Languiſh, Montague. U is always written with. g, 
and in ſome Words it is quite ſilent, as Mufquet, conquer, 
Liguer, Maſquerade ; and in all Words borrowed from other 
Languages that end in gue, as Burle/que, oblique, riſque, & c. 

The Dipthongs in ſome Words are plainly pronounced 
and in others they have a peculiar Sound proper to them- 
ſelves. Thus ai are both pronounced in Main; ou in Manſæ; 
and ow in Cow: In ſome Words one Vowel is only pro- 
nounced ; as à in Hearts, e in Bread, i in Guide, o in Cough, 
and in rough. It muſt be owned, that the ſuperfluous 
Vowels might be omitted, but Cuſtom has made them 
neceſſary. | I 

In ſome Caſes, Dipthongs have a particular Sound, dif- 
ferent from the Vowels of which they are compoſed, as 
er in Weed, co in ſoon. | 
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Of the Pronunciatien of LETTERS in foreign and 
learned Languages. | 


N Words taken from the Greek and Hebreav, c is often 
pronounced like &; as in Sceptic, Scepticiſm, Sceleton, 
Cenchrea, Aceldama. 


Ch is pronounced like 4 in Words derived from the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; as Chriſtian, Chaos, Chorus, 
Baruch, Stomach, Anchor, Scheme, &. However, Schi/m, | 


is to be pronounced S,; Schiſmatic, Siſmatic ; Drachm, 
Dram. But the ch in this laſt Word is now generally left 
out in Writing, Again, we pronounce Rachel, Cherubim, 
Archtiſhep, and ſome others, after the Erng/iþ Manner. 
Cuttom is divided in many Scripture Names, as Melchixe- 
deck, Sychicus, &c. 5 
In French Words ch is pronounced like , as Chevalier, 
Machine, Capuchin, Chagrin; which read Shevaleer, Ma- 
ſeen, Capuſheen, Shagreen. | 
G is ſounded hard in moſt of the proper Names from 


foreign Languages, as Gilboa, Gibeon, Gilbert, Gelderland, 
&c. except Geoffery, George, Gyles, Egypt; and all French 


Words, where it is ſounded ſoft. 

H in foreign Words is generally ſounded as in Zxgli/h ; 
but in the following proper Names it is quite loſt, Dorothy, 
Ether, Anthony, Themas, Arthur, Jobn, Humphry ;. and at 
the End of Words, after a Vowel, as Shiloh, Feremiah, 
' Meffrab. | | 5 

＋ in Greek and Hebrew proper Names keeps its own 
natural Sound, as Shealatiel, Pelatiah, Phaltiel, Shephatiah, 
Cottitia, Addramitium, &c. In Latin Words, it is ſounded 
like h in Engliſb; for Inftance, Gratian, Portius, &c 


is almoſt loſt in ſome foreign Words, as Bilboa, | 


Guinea, Pharoah, Iſrael, and ſome others. 


E is always ſounded at the End of Hebrew Words, as | 
Jae, Manne; of Greek, as Epitome, Candace, Phebe.; and 


of Latin, as Simile, Præmunire; except where the Termi- 
nation of the Word is made Engliſh, as Eve, Tyre, Crete, 
Kenite, Iſraelite, Ode, Scheme, Dialogue, &c. But the Pro- 
nunciation of theſe is only to be learned by obſerving the 


Method 


f 


1; 
4g 
4 


= Cx/ar, Oeconomy, Mecænat, &c. 
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Method of thoſe that are moſt ſkilled in the cuſtomary 

Manner of Speaking. 
Dipthongs in the learned Languages are few in Com- 

pariſon of Engliſh: There, in Words that are derived from 


them, the Vowels are generally ſeparated fo as to make 


two diſtin Syllables, as De-iſt, Po-et, Cre-ate, Co-eperate, 
Jeſusit, Ide-a, Oce-an, Archela-us, Co-os, Zacche-us, Barne-a, 
Ephra-im, Abi-ezer, Zc-ar, Gibe-on. 

When double à or double e are met with in Hebrezv 
Names, they are commonly pronounced like a ſingle à or e, 


| as I/aac, Canaan, Balaam, Beerſheba, and Beelzebub. 


We have two Dipthexgs brought into Exg/ih from the 
Latin Tongue that are often met with, which are ae and 
de, and always ſound like the Engliſh e, as Aneas, Atna 


Oo Se Or rae See- eee. 


Of Spelling, Quantity, and Accent. 


gary G is the Art of compoſing Words out of Letters 

and Syllables, either in Reading or Writing. To per- 
form which, all the Letters that make up the firſt Syllable 
are to be put together and pronounced ; then put the Let- 
ters which make up the ſecond Syllable together, and hav- 
ing pronounced them, join them to the firſt ; and proceed 
in this Manner till the Word is finiſhed ; as for Inſtance 
in the Word Remembrance: | 


R, e, — Re 

m, e, m. — mem — Re- mem 

b, r, a, n, — —bran Re-mem-bran 

c, e, I, cer Re- mem-bran- cer. 


To know how many Syllables there are in a Word, you 
mult conſider how many diſtin& Sounds there are in it, or 
how many Pauſes or Stops may he uſed in the pronouncing 
of it; for there are juſt ſo many Syllables in that Word; 
as 1n Cars Writ-ing, are two Syllables, becauſe there 
are two diſtin Sounds; in Na-ked-ne/s there are three 
Sy Uables, becauſe three Sounds. 


B 4 The 


that Word; as Di- al, Con-tempt, Matter, Sig-ni-fi-ca-ti-on, 


| ber-rid. Obſerve alſo, when ſeveral Conſonants meet in 4 


8 Rules and Directions for the 


The great Rule for Spelling is to divide the Syllables 7} 
properly, which 1s done by putting as many Letters to one 
Syllable as will make a biting Sound in pronouncing XZ 


ig > mg” 
7, 
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When a Conſonant comes between two Vowels, it muſt be 
joined to the latter, as Pa-per, Sha- ter; except the Letter 
x, Which is joined to the Vowel that goes before; as ex- 
englary, exorbitant. Obſerve, that ph, /b, th, are never 
to be divided, becauſe they are to be reckoned as ſingle 
Conſonauts, unleſs when they are ſounded apart, as «p-hold, 
Pot-hookt, graſs-hoppcr. F 

When two Conlonants of the ſame Kind meet together, 
they muſt be parted, that is, one to the former Syllable, 
and the other to the latter; as But-ter, com-mon, Mat-ter, 
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the Middle cf a Word, to place them in the Syllable ac- 
cording to their diſtinct Sounds, as in the Words re- fore, 
beſpeal, a-ftenv, arſguint, fa-ble. But the ſelf-ſame Con- 
ſonants muit be divided, one to the firſt Syllable, and the 
other to the latter, in the following Words; Maſgter, 

Whiſ-per, Baſ-ket, Maſguet, pub-liſh ; which is determined 


by the Pronunciation. Laſtly, when two Vowels come to- 
gether in the Middle of a Word, having two diſtin 
Sounds, they muſt be divided into two Syllables ; as cru-el, 
cre- ate, ru-in, Ne-ab; though the very ſame Vowels are 
 Dipthengs in gueſs, Fear, Guilt, Goat. 


Compound Words are either made up of two diſtinct 
Words; as where-in, thank-ful, /ap-leſs, Cart-horſe, up- 
bold; or a primitive Word and a Prepoſition ; as en-able, 
un-equal, diſceaſe, re-ſtrain, tranſgact, and the like. Deri- 
vative Words are made up of one Word and a Syllable 
coming after it, which is called a Termination; ſuch as 
ed in paint-ed, en in gold-en, eſi in Count-eſs, eth in teach-eth, 
er in Speak-er, ing in Read-ing, eſt in Latin-eſt, ous in covet- 
ous, ly in courtecus-ly. 

In pronouncing of compound and derivative Words, 
the Prepoſitions and Terminations muſt be ſpelt diſtin 
by themſelves; except ſome Words in Latin, Greet, and 
Hebrew, wherein the primitive Word cannot be diſtin- 
guiſhed by a mere Exgliſb Scholar, and then he may ſafely 
divide them in the common Manner; as Pro-/elyte, tran-/rent, 
a-dorn, I-niquity, Be-thel, which, according to the Original, 
ſhould be Proſ-elyte, tranſcient, adorn, In-iquily, Beth-ct. 
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Some of the derivative Words which end in a ſingle 


2 Conſonant, and double it before the Termination, may 
be divided according tp the common Rule; as glur, glut- 
X ch; mad, tad-der ; commit, commit-ting. As allo ſuch as 
„end in e; and loſe it before the Termination, as from re- 
= quite, come regui-teſt, requi-teth, requi-ter, requi-ting ; all 
which muſt be ſpelt by the common Rules. . 


Beſides the dividing of Syllables, every Syllable muſt 
have its proper Quantity, and every Word of two or more 
Syllables its proper Accent. AS 

Quantity is the Diſtinction of Syllables into long and 
ſhort. All long Syllables have a Dipthong in them, as 
main, break ; or the Vowel has a long or broad Sound; as 
Stull, hate, mope. All other Syllables are ſhort ; as Har, 
Mop, Bank. | 3 

The Accent 1s a particular Streſs or Force of Sound that 
the Voice lays upon any Syſlable, whether long or ſhort ; 

as 6 in pen, Pen in Penny. It is not always the ſame in the 
ſame Words, for when it ſignifies an Action, it is accented 
on the laſt Syllable, as to centräd, to rebel; but when 


it ſignifies a Thing, the Accent is ſometimes transferred to 


the firſt. The following Table will be a Guide for ſuch 
as have not yet duly confidered this Matter ; wherein the 
tirſt Word is a Noun, the ſecond a Verb. | 


To be abſent, To abſent. 
An Accent, 'To accent. 
An A'ttribute, To attribute, 
A Cement, To cement. 
A Colle&, To colle&. 

A Compound, To compound. 
A Conduct, To condi. 
The C6nfines, To confine, 
A Conflict, To conflict. 
A Cöncert, To concert. 
A Conteſt, 'To conteſt, 
A Cöntract, To contract, 
Cönverſe, To converſe. 
A Convert; To convert.. 
A Deſert, - - To deſert. 

A Ferment, To ferment. 
Frequent, 'To frequent, 
Incenſe, To incenſe. 
An Object, To objẽct. 


An 
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An Ovverthrow, To overthrow. 
Premiſes, To premiſe. 

A Preſent, To preſent. 

A Prõject, To projet. 

A Rebel, To rebel. 

A Record, To record. 
Refuſe, To refuſe 

A Sübject, To ſubjẽct. 

A Torment, To torment: 
An U'nit, To unite. 


Take Notice, that Nouns derived from Verbs are accent- 
ed inthe ſame Manner as the Verbs are; as ferment, fer- 
menting, collict, collictor; obje, objetion, objtfor, &c. © 

Obſerve likewiſe, that Compound Words and Deriva- 
tives are generally accented like their Primitives; except 
prefer, which has the Accent on the laſt Syllable, whereas 
Preference and preferable have it on the firſt. Finite has the 
Accent on the Syllable Fi, but finite on the Syllable in- 
and [nf inity has it reſtored to the Syllable /i again. 7 

When the Accent is laid on a ſhort Vowel before a 
ſingle Conſonant, it makes the Conſonant be pronounced 
double, as Malice, Body, muſt be ſounded like Mal- lice, 
Bod-dy. ; 

Some long Words have two or three Accents ; as #ni- | 
vcrſal, TrauſubMtantiation ; but generally one of theſe Ac- 
cents ig much ſtronger than the other. But there is no 
certain Rule for placing theſe Accents, and therefore the 
Determination 1s left to Cuſtom. However it may be 
obſerved, that in Words of two Syllables, the Accent is 
generally laid upon the firſt; as Mörning, /elf5/þ : That 
when the Accent lies on the laſt Syllable, the Word is al- 
moſt always a Kind of Compound, and the firſt Syllable 1s 
a Prepoſition; as, complete, reſolve, prevent, return That 
in Words of three or four Syllables, the Accent is ſeldom 
laid on the two laſt Syllables, but on one of the firſt: 

And laſtly, in Words of fix Syllables there are frequently 
two Accents, one on the firſt, and the other on the fourth ; 
as, Fauſtification, unphileſophical, 


A Ca: 
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| 4 CATALOGUE of ſome Words that are differently accented, 


though the firſt Column is preferable. 


A'cademy, Academy. 
A'cceptable, Acceptable. 
A'dmirable, Admirable. 

Advertiſement, Advertiſement. 
Attribute, Attribute. 
A'venue, Avenue. 
Confeſlor, Confẽſſor. 
Contemptible, Contemptible. 
Contrary, Contrary. 
Contribute, Contribute, 
Converſant, Converſant, 
Corollary, Cordllary. 
Corröſive, Cörroſive. 
Corraptible, Corruptible. 
Concũpiſcence, Concupiſcence. 
Deléctable, Delectable. 
Diſtribute, Diſtribute. 
Gazette, Gazette. 
Oeconomy, Occonomy. 
RefraQory, RefraQory. 
Sücceſſor, Succeflor. 
Toward, Toward, 
U'tenſil, Utenſil. 

S SS S SS os od 


Of Writing and Spelling true Enctisn, and the various 
Ways of Spelling the ſame Word. 


1 is no Language whatever ſo irregular in the 
Spelling as a great Part of the Engli/5 Tongue; 
therefore it would be a vain Attempt to lay down Rules to 
write all Words properly : However there are many may 
be reduced to ſome Order. The Rules to be obſerved in 
the Performance are as follow : 


1. Ch at the End of a Word, after a ſhort Vowel, al- 


Jays takes a ? before it; as catch, fetch : Except a few 


common Words, as much, ſuch, rich, which, . 
| 2. & 
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2. A Vowel which is to ſound long before a ſingle Con- 
ſonant requires an e at the End of a Syllable ; as Fate, 
Tune : But very ſeldom after a double Conſonant or Di- 
thong; except after the Letter c ſoft, g ſoft, x, % x, and 
4 Conſonant ; as in Voice, Fence, range, Axe, Houſe, rouge, 
carve, tævelve. | | 5 

3. When g has a ſoft Sound before a ſhort Vowel, 4 ge- 
22 muſt go before it; as Badge, Hedge, Ridge, lodge, © 

udgel. * 5 

Fg When g is ſounded hard after a long Vowel in the 
End of a Word, ve muſt follow it; as vague, Plague, Ca- 
talogue, Intrigue. 

5. Gh is written inſtead of g in Gheft ; and gu to render 
the g hard, as in gueſs, Gueſt, guard, Guile, Guilt, Guinea, 
Cuide, Guiſe, beguile, diſguiſe, guilty, &c. - 

6. K at the End of a Word after a ſhort Vowel always 
takes c before it; as Duck, crack, knock, fick, Neck, &c. 2 

7. A double / is always uſed at the End of Words of 
one Syllable after a ſingle Vowel ; as all, call, ſmell, fill, 
rell, full. 5 

8. Double s is generally uſed at the End of a Word after 
a Vowel that ſounds ſhort; as paſs, Goodneſs, Ripene/s, 
Faineſs, &c. Except a few common Words of one Sylla- 
ble; as as, is, his, this, yes, was, us, thus. Except alſo 
when s or es is added to the Word; as Hor/e, Hor/es, Aft, 
Ser, Kiſs, Kiffes, ſuppoſe, fuppoſer. } 

9. A long / is never uſed at the End of a Word, either 
m Writing or Printing. - | 5 

to. The Sound ws at the End of a Word of more than 
one Syllable, in Words purely Engliſh, is written ozs ; as 
righteous, cautious, &C. | | 
Though there is but one Way of ſpelling Words truly, 
yet we may obferve ſome Variations in good Authors, 
which it will be worth while to mention. Thus zz is 
changed for en in the Beginning of a Word; as ingage, 
engage; inguire, enquire; indanger, endanger; indure, en- 

dure; intaugle, entangle. I is changed into em; as im- 
ploy, employ ; imbattle, embattle; imbezzle, embezzle; 
imbark, embar 

& may be left out after c in Words borrowed from the 
Latin and Greek ; as publick, public; Mufick, Muſic; Lagict, 
Logic; Phy/ick, Phyſic ; Sceptich, Sceptic. 


Some 
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some turn oa Dipthong into a long e and e final; as 
for Coal, Cole; Cloak, Cloke; Smiak, Smoke; grean, 
: grone; Shear, Shore. Or is ſometimes written for our; 
as Tumeur, Tumor; Colcur, Color; Honour, Honor; Fa- 
vonn, Favor; Conguereur, Conqueror. 
f Ph is often changed into /; as Phancy, Fancy; Phanatic, 
Fanatic; prophane, profane, &c. | | 
0 Que is changed into & or c; as Bargue, Bark; Traf- 
Fu, Traffic; Maſue, Maſk; Flaſque, Flaſk ; Religue, 
ne Relick, &c. f 
Ke. or er is written indifferently in theſe Words; Theatre, 
1 Theater; Metre, Meter; Centre, Center; Sepulchre, Se- 
ler . pulcher. S is ſometimes changed into z; as Rar, Razor; 
, Scars, Scizzars; Loſenge, Lozenge; Enterpri/e, Enter- 
prize, Cc. Sometimes c is improperly wrote inſtead of / in 
as the following Words; diſpence, Suſpence, Sence, Recompence, 
= Pretence, &c. which ſhould be %% enſe, Suſpenſe, Senſe, Re- 
of i <ompen/e, Pretenſe, &c. 
fill, Ti and ci are written indifferently in theſe Words; an- 
tient, vitious, gratious, pretious, fpaticus, KC. ancient, vici- 


fter | ous, gracious, precious, ſpacious, &, Though the laſt Way 


52 is moſt common. 
la- Some take ugh from though and through, by an Apol- 
alſo WM trophe, thus, h, zhro', And ſometimes ugh is changed 


Aſt, ne v3 Bs ploug h, plow; enough, enow ; Bough, Bow; 
= :hcrough, thorow ; Yeugh, Yew. But enough is more pro- 

ther perly ſpoken of Quantity, as here is Wine enough; enow 
of Number, as, here are enow. 


1 25 oOo See eo O 0 


OF the Plural of Nouns, the Denomination of Sexes, and the 
Preter-Tenſe and Participle of Verbs. 


in is A it will be impoſſible to write good Eng liſb without 

| a Knowledge of the Variations of the Spelling of 

„en- Words, cauſed by the different Numbers, Tenſes, Parti- 

s in- Ciples, and Sexes ; we ſhall ſay as much of theſe as will 
»zle; be neceſſary to prevent Errors in Speaking and Writing. 

A Noun is the Name of a Thing that can be perceived 

a the by the Senſes or the Underſtanding. A Noun Subſtantive 

ogich is the Name of the Thing itſelf; as, a Lamb, a Tree, a 

Hat, A Noun Adjective ſhews the Manner of a Thing, 

Some or 
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or what a Thing is, and muſt be joined to a Thing whoſe 
Manner it ſheweth; as, good, bad, wiſe, fooliſh, great ſmall. 
Noun Subſtantives have two Numbers, the Singular and 
Plural. The Singular Number ſpeaks of one Thing or 
Perſon ; as, a Hat, a Bey; the Plural of more than one; 
as, Hats, Boys. The Plural Number is commonly made 
by adding s to the Singular Thus, Hand makes Hands ;_ © 
Girl, Girls, But when the Singular ends in ch, , Fl or | 
x, then the Pronunciation requires that e be put before ; 
as Church, Churches; Bruſh, Bruſhes ; Witneſs, Witneſſes ; * 
Box, Boxes. | 7 
Words that end in 7, or fe, make the Plural by chang- Þ 
ing F and fe into wes; as Calf, Calves; Knife, Knives; 
except Hoof, which makes yy as alſo Roof, Grief, ® 
Daarf, Miſchief, Handkerchief, Relief, Scarf, Wharf, Re- 
proof, Strife; and generally all Words that end in %, unleſs Þ 
Staff, which makes Staves. Y mn the Singular make es- 
in the Plural; as Hereſy, Here/ies ; Cherry, Cherries. 6 
Some Words form the Plural in a particular Manner; as, 


Sing. Plur. | Sing. Plur. 
Die Dice Foot | 3 
e ; ee Tooth | Teeth: 


625 7 makes 4 ro | Penny M makes 4 Pence 


Ox Oxen I 
Man Men | 5 
"OR L Women | Child bv | Children 3 

Some Words are uſed in both; as Sheep, Horſe, Swine, © 
Fern, Deer. 4 

Some Words have no Singular Number; as Abbes, Bel- 
leaus, Bowwels, Breeches, Entrails, Lungs, Sciſſars, Shears, 
Snuff-rs, Thanks, Tongs, Wages. 4 

Some Words have no Plural Number; as the proper 
Names of Cities, Countries, Rivers, Mountains: "The 
Names of Virtues, Vices; as Meekneſs, Drunkennss : The 
Names of Metals; as Gold, Silver, Copper : The Names 
of moſt Herbs; as Sage, Marjoram, Thyme ; except Poppies, 
Lilies, Celeauorts, Cabbages, &c. The Names of ieveral 
Sorts of Corn and Pulſe; as Wheat, Rye, Darnel; except 
Beau, which makes Beans, and Pea, Peas. So Bread, Wine, 
Beer, Ale, Butter, Milk, Oil, Heney, want the Plural; except Þ 
when you ſpeak of ſeveral Sorts of Vines or Oils. | 

Gender is the Diſtinction of the Sex: Now there are 
two Sexes, Male and Female, which we have four Ways of 
diſtinguiſhing. . I. When | 


Male. 
Batchelor 
Boar 
Boy 


Brother 
Buck 
Bull 
Bullock 
Cock 
Dog 
Drake 
Drone 
Father 
Friar 
* Gander 
3 Huſband: 
| King 
Lad 
5 Lord 
e = Man- 
7 Maſter 
laren Milter 
Nephew 
Ram 
Sloven 
ou 
ta 
Uncle 
Widower 
Wizard 


wines 


Bel- 


hear, 


roper 

The 
The 
James 
G 777 164 5 
everal 
except 


Bridegroom: 


Whoremonger 

IT. When there are not two different Words to expreſs 
the Difference of the Sexes, or when both Sexes are com- 
prehended under one Word, then we add an Adjective to 
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I. When we would expreſs the different Sexes, we ſome- 
times do it by different Words. 


Miſtreſs 
Spawner 
Niece 
Ewe 

Slut 
Daughter 
Hind 
Aunt 
Widow 
Witch 
Whore, Strumpet 


Tine, diſtinguiſn the Sex; as a Male Child, a Female Child; or 
except a He Goat for the Male, and a She Goat for the Female. 

III. Sometimes another Subſtantive is added to the Word 

re are Ito diſtinguiſh the Sex; as a Man-Servant, a Maid. Servant, 


rays of IF Cock-Sparrow, 
When 


IV. There 
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IV. There are likewiſe ſome few Words which diſtinguiſh 


The common Words to expreſs the Sex by are he, and he; 
but when we ſpeak of a Thing that is neither Male nor 
Female, we uſe the Word zz; we alſo uſe it when the Sex 
is undetermined; as, do not wake the Child, it is aſleep. Yet 
it is cuſtomary to call Things Male and Female that are 
not ſo. Thus we call the Sun he, and the Church he. 

There are Irregularities in the Formation of Verbs, which 
have occaſioned many Miſtakes both by Speaking and 
Writing, which I ſhall now take Notice of, that Errors of 
that Kind may be avoided. —.—.— &; 
The firſt Irregularity takes its Riſe from the Quickneſs 
of Pronunciation, by changing d into :, that it might be 
ſpoke more free and eaſy. For c, ch, /h, ,, k, p, x, as 
alſo /; th, pronounced hard, and ſometimes J, n, n, 7, 
when a ſhort Vowel goes before, more eaſily take ? after 
them than 4; as plac't for plac'd, or placed; ſnatcht' tot 

| ſnatch'd 


1 4 F P 
** * Ws I- 
y x 2 5 
A 5 ö 
4 , 


2 


4b 
= of 4 
A 
7 
1 *Y ä 


the Female Sex from the Male by the ending in 6. 

117*²* , "3 

* Abbot Oe  Abbefs 
Actor Actreſs 
Adulterer Adultreſs N 
Ambaſſador Ambaſſadreſs 
Count Counteſs 
Deacon Deaconeſs 
Duke ---- Ducheſs 
Elector Ele&reſs , 1 
F Empreſs T 
Governor. Governefs 
Heir 8 Heireſs 
S · 45.77 Jewe ſs 
n Lioneſs 
Marquis Marchieneſs 

„Mar „ Miſtreſs 
Pareen Patron; ſs 
Prince Princeſs 
Prior Prioreſs 
Poet Poeteſs 
Prophet Propheteſs 
Shepherd Shepherdeſs 
Tutor Tutoreſs 
Viſcount Viſcounteſs 


* * 
2) 
> 
9 
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ſratch'd or ſnatched ; fiſht for fiſb d or fiſhed ; fluff*®t for ufd 


or /uffed; clapt for clap'd or clapped; mixt for mix d 


or mixed; woakt for wak'd or waked; dwelt for dabell d 


4 or dawelled ; ſmelt for ſmell'd or ſmelled. 


But 4 1s retained after 6, g, v, ao, Xi as alſo / t, when 
ſoftly pronounced; & likewiie remains after /, , , r, when. 
a Vowel goes before. Thus iu, ſmil*d, rax d, beliem' d, 
from live, ſmile, raxe, believe: Except felt from feel; 
dreamt from dream; meant from mean; left from leave ; 
bereft from bereave, &c. | 

Another common Irregularity relates only to the paſſive 
Participle, which formerly often ended in en; as teen, 
given, talen, ſlain, knewn; of the Verbs to be, to give, to 
take, to flay, to know. We alſo uſe written, bitten, eaten, 
Leaten, ſhoiten, rotten, choſen, broken; as writ, beat, eat, 


beat, ſhot, rot, cheje, broke. Thus likewiſe we ſay, Heaun 


or ſhew'd ; moan, or mow?*d ; loaden, or loaded; laden, or 


= /adecd. 


But theſe Irregularities will appear more plainly from 


the following 


| TE-DwOwTT 
Preſent Preter Tenſe and Preſent Preſent Tenje and 


Tenſe. Participle. Tenſe, Participle. 
awake awoke. feed fed. 
abide abode. feel felt. 
be been. fight fought. 
bend bent. find found. 
unbend unbent. es fled. 
bereave bereft fling flung. 
beſeech beſought freight fraught. 
bind bound, geld gelt and gelded. 
bleed bled. gild gilt. 
breed bred. | gird girt and girded. 
bring brought, grind proend. 
buy bought. hang ung. 
catch caught. have had. 
creep crept. hear heard. 
deal dealt keep kept. 
dig dug and digged lay laid. 
dream dreamt lead led. 
dwell dwelt. leave left. 


leap 
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Preſent Preter Tenſe and Preſent Preter Tenſe and 


A" 
4 4.4 
4 


* 
\ 


Ws 
s 

> x 
> 


- 
* 
* 
74 
Li 


51 
2 
+ 
# 
7 
. 
A 
b 
* 
9 


4 
£ 
5 


Tenſe. Participles. Tenſe. Participles. ; 
leap leapt. ſpell ſpelt. 7 
lend lent. ſpill fpilt. 8 
loſe loft, ſpend Gone: 1 

looſe looſened and loos'd ſpin ſpun. 1 
make made. ſtand ſtood. | 
mean meant, ſtick ſtruck, 
meet met. ſting. ſtung. 
rend rent, ſweep ſwwept. 
ſay ſaid. teach taught. 
ſeek ſought. tell told 
ſell ſold, think thought 
ſend ent, wee wept. 
ſhine ſhone and ſhined. win wound, = 
ſit ſat. work wrought and work' d. 
ſleep. ſlept. | h | 
ſmell. ſmelt, wring wrung. 


© -©:2©00©000000000 \0-©4-010-000-00%0-00 
Of the right placing er joining Words together in a Sentence. 


HE Subſtantive that zs, et or /uffers, comes be- 

fore the Verb; as I am: William lowes : The Men 
ewalk The Book is read. But when a Queſtion is aſked, the 
Verb is put before the Subſtantive ; as, IL John at Home? 
When there is an auxiliary or helping Verb, then the Sub- 
ſtantive comes after that; as, Does Mary love? Will you 
Tvalk? When there are two helping Verbs, the Subſtan- 
tive is placed after the firſt, Might Charles hawe brought it? 
Likewiſe in caſe of a Command, the Subſtantive 1s ſet 
after the Verb; as walk thou, walk ye. As alſo when the 
Verb is uſed by Way of Yielding or Conceſſion; as had 
I known, he ſhould not have done it. Again, when there is 
put before the Verb, the Nominative Word is put after 
the Verb; as, there came a Man to me. Moreover we ſay, 
It was John that ſpoke laſt. It was the Glaſs that fell. 
Then fulliwwed the Armourers Company. Say J, for I ſay; 
ſaid he, for he ſaid. 

When the Genitive Caſe and another Subſtantive come 
together, the Genitive Caſe is always put firſt; as Johns 
Heor/e, not Horſe Fehn's. f 

An 
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i An Adjective is placed immediately before the Subſtan- 
tive; as, a good Boy, a good Girl, good Books, good Candles. 
*ZEVUnleſs a Verb comes between the Adjective and the Sub- 
7 Eſtantive, as happy is the Man; or when ſome other Word 
dependeth on the Adjective; as, a Subject loyal to his Prince. 
But when there are more Adjefives than one joined to- 
Fi gether, or one Adjective with other Words depending on 
it, the Adjective is generally ſet after the Subſtantive ; as, 
E Scholar both diligent and learned, a Phy/ician very, ſkilful. 
== We likewiſe ſay, 2 diligent and learned Scholar, a ſrilful 
RP -r/ician. | 
When two Subſtantives are put together in Compoſi- 
tion, the firſt aſſumes the Nature of an Adjective, and is 
commonly joined to the following Subſtantive by a Hy- 
oben (-) as a Sea-Crab, a Land- Crab; that is a Crab of the 
d. ea, a Crab of the Land; a Vine-Veſel, a Veſſel for 
Wine; Heome-made, made at Home. 20 
The Article A is joined only to a Subſtantive of the Sin- 
gular Number, and may be applied indifferently to any 
Perſon or Thing. It fignifies one, but not in a ſtrict Senſe, 
Wunleſs in this Phraſe, All to a Man. But when a Subſtan- 
tive begins with a Vowel or an , then we write az inſtead 
of a, if the z be ſounded; as, an Eye, an Hour: But 4 
Hare, a Hound, a Hand, a Habit. 


> — 3 


- 


he The is joined to Subſtantives as well Plural as Singular, 
Ind ſhews what particular Thing is meant. in ſpeaking or 
h. Wvriting. It ſignifies the ſame as that, but not ſo fully. 


The Prozoun either is placed before a Verb, or comes 
after it in a different State; as, I love the Mafter, the Ma f 
ter loves me, not J. But whom is generally placed before 
the Verb; as, He is the Man whom I ſaw. But after the 


he Verb am or be, we ſay it is J, not me. 

nd The Word that anſwers to the Queſtion avho 75 7 auh 
, is Moes? or, who ſuffers? or what is? what does? or what 
ter (ers? is the Subſtantive to which the Verb relates, and 
wy, called the Nominative Word; as, I lowe ; Who loves? 


i. Ve read; Who read? We. The Book is read. What is 
ead ? the Book. Here J, We, and Book, are the Nomi- 
ative Words, which are called in Latin the Nominative Caſes. 
Not only Nouns and Pronouns Subſtantive are Nomina- 
„ie Words to the Verb; but whatever denotes that which 

„ Or aves, Or 7s done, is accounted a Nominative Caſe to 
An he Verb: As, To play will pleaſe ; What will pleaſe ? 505 
play: 


ö 
l 
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play: Therefore to play is a Nominative to the Verb pleaſe, 


When a Verb is put infinitely, that is, with the Pre. 


poſition 20 before it, or if a Sentence be the Nominative W#* 


to a Verb, we uſually ſet the Verb infinitive, or the Sen. 


tence, after the other Verb, and put Ir before it; as Ir 
zs an evil Thing to lye ; that is, A Lye is an evil Thing. In ij 
zs the Cuſtom of Boys to negle their Books ; that is, To neglet | 


their Boks is the Cuſtem of Boys. 


The Verb muſt be of the ſame Number and Perſon as| 


the Nominative Word or Subſtantive to which it relates; 
as Paul rcadeth, Boys read. Whereas if you were to ſay, 
Paul read, or Boys readeth, it would be falſe Grammar. 


But when two Subſtantives Singular are joined together, 


they ſpeak of more than one; as William and Mary lowe; 
not lowes, or /owveth. Likewiſe when a Noun of the Sin- 
gular Number comprehends more Things than one, the 
Verb may be put either in the Plural or Singular; as % 
Parliament has or have examined the Witn:fjes. Where has 
is the Singular Number, and have the Plural. 

The Adverb act, of denying, is put after the Verb; as 
It burned not, Or it did not burn. 

A fingle Sentence has but one finite Verò in it; as Life is 
Fort. By a finite Verb is meant any Verb that is not put 
infinitively, that is, with zo before; as, ro love, to read. 
A compound Sentence is when two ſingle Sentences are joined 
together by ſome Couple or Tie; as Life is ſhort, and Art is 
long; or, Life is ſhort, but Art is long. | 

Not only Conjunctions, but relative and comparative Words, 
join ſingle Sentences together; as, This is the Man whom 
1 ſaw. He is the Man that /tole the Horſe. This is the By 


who came to cur Houſe, I heard ſuch à Story as you never 


beard in your Life, 
OSS See eee 0 tp SSO O SOD 


Of Points, Notes, and Great Letters uſed in Printing aui 


Writing. 


HE Points or Marks uſed in Writing and Printing 
| may be diſtinguiſhed into three Sorts; Szops of the 
Voice, Notes of Aﬀedtion, and Marks in Reading. The 


1 


6 


4 
* L 
1 


Any Sentence may likewiſe be a Nominative to the Verb; 1 
as, It is clear the Sun ſhines: What z, clear ? That the Sun 
ſhines. Therefore, that the Sun ſhines, is the Nominative Wh 
ro the Verb clear. 1 


2 
"4 
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The Ses of the Voice ſhew where to make a Pauſe and 
take Breath; and theſe are four; Comma (,) Semicolon (3) 
olan (3) and Period or full Stop (.) 
A Comma is the ſhorteſt Pauſe or Reſt in Speech, and is 
Schiefly uſed in diſtinguiſhing Nouns, Verbs, and Adverbs; 
Was, Neither Death, nor Life, nor Angels, nor Principalities, 
or Poxwers, ſpall ſeparate me from the Love of God, A go 
an, and à learned. To exhart, to pray, Sooner, or later, 
very Body muſt die. | | 
A Semicelon is the Mark of a Pauſe that is greater than 
Comma, and leſs than a Colon. The proper Place for 
his Point is the Subdiviſion of the Members or Parts of a 
zentence : As the Shadow moves, and we do not perceive it; 
r as the Tree grows, and we do not apprehend it; ſo Man, &c. 
And eſpecially where there is a Sort of Oppoſition between 
he one and the other; as, Aud. /uch were ſome of you ; but 
e are waſhed, &C. 
A Colon is uſed when the Senſe is perfect, but the Sen- 
ence not ended; as, N you fing, you feng ill : If you read, 
ou fing. | 
4 Pericd or full Stop is the greateſt. Pauſe, and is ſet after 
ne Sentence is compleat and fully ended; God is the 
biefeſt Gcod. 
The Notes of Afection are theſe two, Interrogation (?) 
nd Exclamation (!). A Note of Interrogation 1s a Kind 


7 - df Period, for the Diſtinction of ſuch Sentences as are pro- 
or poſed by Way of Queſtion ; as, Does he doubt of it ? 
15 1 A Note of Exclamation or Admiration is a Note of Di- 


ection for raiſing the Tone or Voice, upon Occaſion of 
uch Words as denote ſome ſudden Paſſion of the Mind, as 
amiring, wiſhing, or crying out; as, O the Folly of Man! 
las! Alas ! How is the City fallen ! 
The other Marks uſed in Reading are theſe twelve. 1. 
ipoſtrophe ('“). 2. Hyphen (-). 4. Parentheſis (). 
Brackets [J. $5. Paragraph J. 6. Quotation () 
Section §. 8. Elupfs —. 9. Index . 10. Aſte- 
iſm “. 11. Obeliſk f. 12. Caret (4). 
An Apoſtrophe is ſet over a Word where ſome Letter 
left out; as, low'd, fears, for loved, feared. 
A Hyphen . joins two Words; as Coach-man, Lily-root, 
r if a Line ends in the Middle of a Word, it is uſed to 
ew that thoſe divided Syllables are to be joined together 
2 Reading. i 
: A Pa- 
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— 
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A Parenthefis ſerves to diſtinguiſh an additional Part of 
the Sentence, that is not neceſſary to compleat the Senſe, 
but is brought in by the bye to explain and illuſtrate it; as 
Your Kindneſs to me (which ] look upon as a great Happineſs) 
makes me undergo, &c. | 

Brackets or Crotchets, are uſed to include a Word or two 
which is mentioned in the Sentence, as the very Matter of 
Diſcourſe ; as, The little Word [Man] makes a great Noiſe | 
in the World, Theſe Brackets are alſo uſed ſometimes to 
include a Part of a Sentence that is quoted from another | 
Author; as ſome /uppo/e when David ſaid [Thou wilt ſhew | 
me the Pathof Life] he foretold the Reſurretion of Chriſt. 

The Paragraph is now ſeldom uſed unleſs in the Bible, 
and is intended to diſtinguiſh where another Senſe or Sub- 
jet begins. 

A Quotation is marked with reverſed Commas, which | 
are uſed when ſomething is repeated or quoted out of | 
another Author; ſometimes only at the Beginning and End 
of the Paſſage quoted, and ſometimes at the Beginning of 
every Line of it. 

A Section is uſed for the ſame Purpoſe in other Books, 
as a Paragraph in the Bible; and is for dividing Chapters 
of any Book into ſeveral Parts. However this Mark 1s 
now ſeldom or never uſed in the Exgliſb Language; but 
Sea. or Section is put in its Room. 

Ellipſis, or, as ſome call it, a black Line, is uſed when 
Part of the Word is left out; as P t, for Parliament: 
Or when Part of a Sentence or Verſe is wanting or omitted; 
as, 


long, Ge 
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n—— Rm. M0 End 
Weds'd in the Timber which he ſtrove to rend. 

When Part of a Book*or Chapter is loſt, it is ſometimes 
marked thus: * * * *, {» 

An Index or Hand , points to ſomething very remark- 
able, which ought to be taken Notice of. 

An Afteri/m, Aſteriſe, or Star; alſo an Ołeliſt or Dagger, 
and other Marks, as t, ||, Oc. refer the Reader to ſome- 
thing in the Margin, or at the Bottom of the Page. 

A Caret 1s placed under the Line where ſome Word or 
Syllable is left out; which is written above the Line, and 
ſhould be read where this Note ſtands; as | 

NEVER 


Still all IJ hear, and quit the Score? 5, 
] Beſides 


4 
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Beſides all theſe, there are crooked Lines, uſually called 
races, which are uſed to couple two or more Words or 
ines together, as * | 


1 wg F 3% a, * 1 
* A * * — 
"» > Ne * A *. 5 Wh * 0 1 1 
ee e 
8 1 * 
K n Li 5 be = : * — 


long 
he Letter 4 has a Sound. 


broad 
It is likewiſe ſometimes uſed in Poetry, when three 
ines have the ſame Rhyme or Ending. 


Icbanc'd an old Corycian Swain to know, 5 
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Lord of few Acres, and thoſe barren too 

Unrfit for Sheep or Vines, and more unfit to ſow, 

Tet lab'ring well his little Spot of Ground, 

Some ſcatt'ring Pat-Herbs here and there were found. 


h BY A Diæreſis, or two Points () placed over a Vowel 
of When two come together, ſhew they make diſtinct Sylla- 
d les; as, Raphael, An Accent (“) ſhews where the Streſs 
of f the Sound is to be placed; as, c6rftant, A Circum- 


ex (4) is placed over a Syllable that is to be pronounced 
ong; as, Euphrates. A double Accent ſhews the follow- 
g Conſonant is to be pronounced double; as, b4'-1i/þ. 
Emphaſis is uſed for the Diſtinction of ſuch Word or 
Vords wherein the Force of the Senſe doth more peculi- 
ly conſiſt; and is uſually expreſſed by putting ſuch Word 
another Character; as 


Now Night had fed her filwer Drops around, 
And avith her ſable Wings embrac'd the Ground. 


Some write the emphatical Werd with a capital Letter, 
hen the reſt of the Nouns are wrote with a imall Letter, 
cept ſuch as Cuſtom requires to be ſo wrote. What 
ele arc it will be now proper to explain. 

A capital or great Letter muſt never be uſed among 
e ſmall in the Middle of a Word or Words, but only at 
e Beginning of a Word. 1. At the Beginning of any 
ting, Book, Chapter, or Paragraph. 2. After a full 
top when a new Sentence begins, and after a Colon. 
- At the Beginning of every Line in Poetry, and every 
erle in che Bible. 4. At the Beginning of proper Names 
Fall Kinds: Of Men and Women, as Themas, Mary; of 
aces, as Canterbury; of Ships, as the Spredavell; of Ri- 
1, as the Severn; of Dignities, as, King, Queen, oe 
5 


— 
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5. All the Names of God; as God, Lord, the Eternal, the 4 

Almighty. 6. Remarkable Words may be all wrote in 

great Letters; as, I AM THAT I AM. 7. When 7or i 

O are fingle Words, they muſt always be wrote in Capi- 0 

tals, I walt, O brave! 8. Great Letters are uſed to 
4 


expreſs Numbers, 3; 
| 1 
1 One I 8 
2 Two II 0 
3 Three III 8 
4 Four IV 
5 Five V . 
6 Six | VI »» 
7 Seven VII 4 
8 Eight VIII 
9 Nine | Ix 
to Ten X 1 
11 Eleven Xl 
12 Twelve XII 
13 Thirteen XIII 
14 Fourteen XIV 
15 Fifteen XV 
16 Sixteen XVI . 
17 Seventcen XVII 
18 Eighteen XVIII 
19 Nineteen XIX ; 
20 Twenty XX ? 
30 Thirty XXX 
40 Forty XL 0 
Fifty L 
Sixty LX ak 
70 Seventy LXX * 
80 Eighty LXXX 0! 
go Ninet XC „* 
100 One Na C | | 
200 Two Hundred CC D. ] 
300 Three Hundred CCC | ; 
400 Four Hundred CCCC 4 
500 Five Hundred D or * 
600 Six Hundred DC or IHC . 
700 Seven Hundred DCC or ICC 774 
800 Eight Hundred DCCC or CCC R. 
goo Nine Hundred DCCCC or IHCCCC 80 
1000 One Thouſand M or CI 2 
1776 MDCCLXXVI 2 


One thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-ſix. 


— 
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Reading and Writing Engliſh, 25 
$ Table of ARBREVIATIONS or CONTRACTIONS, W-erezzt 
one, two, or three Letters ſtand for one or more Words. 


1 
| OME of theſe Abbreviations are ſo common that they 
RY are underſtood by almoſt every one; and except ſuch 

they are not to be imitated either in Writing or Printing 
for every Thing that tends to puzzle the Reader ſhould 
be avoided as much as poſſible. What Perſon of common 
enſe would write A. or An. for Auſber? And yet ſuch 
Contractions as theſe ſerve to enlarge the Catalogues in 
common Books. I ſhall therefore take Notice of the moſt 


uſual, and ſuch as have been put in the Title-Page of 
Books or otherwiſe. 


vw 


3 
1 


B. or B. A. Batchelor of HDid. ibidem, in the ſame 
Arts. Place. 
Ip. Archbiſhop. 1. S. H. Jeſus Heminum Sal- 
J. D. Anno Domini, or in the dator, or jeſus the Sa- 
Year of our Lord. viour of Men. 
{. M. or M. A. Maſter of I. N. R. I. Jeſus of Nazareth 
Arts. King of the Jews. 


?. Book. J. D. Juris Docter, Doctor 
8. A. Batchelor of Arts. of Laws. 


p. Biſhop, K. King. 
9. V. M. Bleſſed Virgin Km. Kingdom. 
Mary. Kt. Knight. 
C. C. Corpus Chriſti- Ld. Lord. 
College. L. C. J. Lord Chief Juſtice. 
ent. Centum, a Hundred. Lap. Lordihip. 
. S. Cuſtos Sigilli, Keeper Ladp. Ladyſhip. 


of the Seal, L. L. D. Legum Doctor, Doc- 
D. Duke. | 


tor of Laws. 
Dr. Doctor. | M. Marquis. 
D. D. Doctor in Divinity M. A. Maſter of Arts. 
De. Ditto, or the ſame. Math. Mathematician. 


Earl. M. D. Medicine Doctor, or 
g. or Ex. gr. Exampli gra- Doctor in Phyſic. 
tia, for Example. Mr. Maſter, 


K. §. Fellow of the Royal Mrs. Miſtreſs, 
Society. MS. Manuſcript. 


n. Honourable. NIS“. Manuſcripts. 
4. Iden, the ſame. 
C M. 3. 
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1 One I 
2 Two II 
3 Three III 
4 Four IV 
5 Five V 
6 Six | VI 
7 Seven VII 
8 Eight VIII 
9 Nine | Ix 
to Ten X 
11 Eleven XI 
12 Twelve XII 
13 Thirteen XIII 
14 Fourteen XIV 
15 Fifteen XV 
16 Sixteen XVI 
17 Seventeen XVII 
18 Eighteen XVIII 
19 Nineteen XIX 
20 Twenty XX 
30 Thirty XXX 
40 Forty XL 
80 Fifty L 
Sixty LX 
70 Seventy LXX 
80 Eighty LXXX 
9o Ninet XC 
100 One . C 
200 Two Hundred CC 
300 Three Hundred COC 
400 Four Hundred CCCC 
500 Five Hundred D or I; 
600 Six Hundred DC or IOC 
200 Seven Hundred DCC Ag CC 


800 Eight Hundred 
goo Nine Hundred 


DCCC or CCC 
DCCCC or IHCCCC 


1000 One Thouſand Mor Cl 
1776 MDCCLXXVI 
One thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-ſix. 


— 


5. All the Names of God; as God, Lord, the Eternal, the 4 


Almighty. 6. Remarkable Words may be all wrote in oF 
I AM THAT I AM. 7. When 7o 


A Tab 
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1 
1 


- 


* 


ommon Books. 


BB ooks or otherwiſe. 


Arts. 

Ip. Archbiſhop. 

4.D. Anno Domini, or in the 
Year of our Lord. 


I. M. or M. A. Maſter of 
Arts. 


9. Book. 

3. A. Batchelor of Arts. 

p. Biſhop. 

9. V. M. Bleſſed Virgin 
Mary. 


. C. C. Corpus Chhriſti- 
College. 

Nt, Centum, a Hundred, 

+ S. Cuſtos Sigilli, Keeper 
of the Seal. 

D. Duke. 

Dr. Doctor. 

D. D. Doctor in Divinity 

De. Ditto, or the ſame. 

F. Earl. 

g. or Ex. gr. Exampli gra- 
a, for Example. 


K. S. Fellow of the Royal 


Society. 
n. Honourable. 
d, Idem, the ſame. 


B. or B. A. Batchelor of 
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Table of ABBREVIATIONS or CONTRACTIONS, aoherein 
one, two, or three Letters ſtand for one or more Words, 


OME of theſe Abbreviations are ſo common that they 
Dare underſtood by almoſt every one; and except ſuch 
Whey are not to be imitated either in Writing or Printing 


for every Thing that tends to puzzle the Reader ſhould 
be avoided as much as poſſible. 


What Perſon of common 


Senſe would write 4. or An. for Auſeuen? And yet ſuch 


* 
7 


'ontraftions as theſe ſerve to enlarge the Catalogues in 
| I ſhall therefore take Notice of the moſt 
uſual, and ſuch as have been put in the Title-Page of 


Thid. ibidem, in the ſame 
Place. 

J. S. H. Jeſus Hominum Sal- 
vator, or Jeſus the Sa- 
viour of Men. 

J. N. R. I. Jeſus of Nazareth 
King of the Jews. 

J. D. Juris Doctor, Doctor 


of Laws. 
K. King. 
Km, Kingdom. 
Kr. Knight, 
Ld. Lord. 
L. C. J. Lord Chief Juſtice, 
Lab. Lordihip. 
Ladp. Ladyſhip. 
L. L. D. Legum Doctor, Doc- 
tor of Laws. 
M. Marquis. 
M. A. Maſter of Arts. 
Math. Mathematician. 
M. D. Medicine Doctor, or 
Door in Phyſic. 
Mr. Maſter. 
Me. Miſtreſs, 
MS. Manuſcript. 
NIS. Manuſcripts. 


26 Rules and Directions, &c. 3 
M. S. Memoriæ ſacrum, ſa- Rt. Honble. Right Honour— 1 


cred to the Memory. able. 
N. B. Nota Bene, Mark well. §St. Saint. 1 
N. S. New Style. e Sacraſancta heologia, 1 
O. S. Old Style. Holy Divinity. "3% 
Penult. Laſt fave one. S. T. P. Doctor in Divinity, 


Per Cent. By the Hundred. S. Sc. Sacred Scripture. 
P. G. Profeſſor in Greſham S. Sci/icet, to wit, or that is. 


College. Sh. Shire. 
P. S. Poſtſcript. Sr, Sir. 
5. d. qua}; dicat or dicas, As Ti. Ultimum, laſt, 

much as to ſay. . V. Vide, ſee. 
©. Queen or Queſtion. Viz. Videlicet, or that is. 8 
R. Rex, King, or Regina, V. g. Lerbi gratia, for my 
Queen. Word's Sake. | 
G. R. King George. p. Worſhip. 
C. R. Queen Charlote. ful. Worthipful. 
Rew. Reverend. Dec. Et cetera, and ſo forth, 
Rt. Right. S. Et, and. 
Rt. Worpful. Right Wor- 

ſhipful. 
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A FAMILIAR 


TREATISE of RHETORIC 


Adapted to the loweſt Caraciry. 


HETORIC is the Ornament of Language, and may 
therefore properly be termed, the Art of /peaking of 
auriting with Elegance and Dignity. For its principal End 
is to inſtruf, perſuade, and pleaſe. Elegance conſiſts in 
the Purity and Clearneſs of the Language. Purity requires 
choice and proper Words, to be acquired from the bet 
Authors, the politeſt Company, and from frequent and 
careful Compoſition. Clearne/s is to be obtained by cloſe 
Meditation upon your Subject, till a full Knowledge of it 
ſucceeds, Doubtful Words, a ſtiff Conciſeneſs, long Pe- 
riods, and a Confuſion of Metaphors, are to be avoided. 
Dignity ariſes from ſublime Thoughts, noble Tropes, and 
moving 
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= moving Figures. Tropes alter and affect ſingle Words. But 


$2 cures affect and enliven whole Sentences. 
f A Trope is the elegant Converſion of a Word from its 
 BBratural and proper to a relative Signification. Thus when 
WS: is faid that Gop is my Rec4, the laſt of theſe Words be- 
Ing known to ſignify a firm and immoveable Place of Se- 
Furity, it immediately exites in us a Notion of that un- 
Mailing Protection which they ſecure to themſelves who re- 
Wi ciouſly depend upon the Goodneſs of Gop. 
Tropes are uſed for the Sake of an agreeable Variety. 
They divert the Mind, and revive the Attention. In 
nany Caſes there is an abſolute Neceſſity for repeating the 
ame Thing ſeveral Times. To prevent all Offence which 
Inis might give, the Expreſſion is carefully diverſified, and 
lain and figurative Language are judiciouſly blended. 
'hus Tropes encreaſe the Stores of Expreflion, adding Or- 
ament and Emphaſis to Diſcourſe, and as it were de- 
neating Ideas with the Paint or Imagery of Nature ; by 
hich they are conveyed to the Underſtanding of others 
ith improved Strength and a more ſtriking Luſtre, Thus 
irgil, calling the two Scipzos, the T hundcrbolrs of War, 
preſents the rapid Speed and victorious Progreſs of their 
rms with more Emphaſis than all the plain 'Terms of the 
man Language could have done. When to deſcribe the 
leaſantneſs of a rich Harveſt, it is ſaid, *© the Fields laugh 
'd eng, there is raiſed in the Mind a gay and more de- 
phtful Conception both of the Fruitfulneſs of the Crop, 
a the Chearfulneſs of the Seaſon, than a long and par- 
ular Relation, in the beſt-choſen plain Words, could 
ve raiſed. Thus they ſhew to Advantage the Felicity of 
Author's Fancy, ſtepping out of the common Track, 
tetch in ſomething noble, new, and entertaining. 
Yet theſe ſhould never be uſed, but when they are at 
aſt as plain as, or more expreſſive than, proper Terms. 
ey are the Riches of a Language, and are not to be la- 
ed indiſcreetly. Too many of them only encumber 
obſcure the Diſcourſe, which they are intended to re- 
e and enlighten. 
t behoves us alſo to be careful that there be an eaſy 
a unforced Relation between the Trope and the Thing 
ended to be expreſſed . illuſtrated by it. . + 
| 2 this 


ay 
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this Suitableneſs and Relation is wanting, the Expreſtion 
will at beſt be harſh and unpleaſant, often barbarous and 
ridiculous. This Connexion ought to be ſo cloſe and evi- 
dent, that the one cannot well be mentioned without raiſ. 
ing the Idea of the other. Nor ſhould a Trope be redun- 
Cant, expreſſing more or leſs than the Thing requires. It 
alſo demands our Care, that Things capable of height- 
ening and Ornament be not debaſed by low Expreſſions ; | 
nor {mall Matters over magnified by pompous and ſwelling | 
Words. 

A Trope ſhould be obvious and intelligible, Should 
you call an Houſe of Debauchery * a dangerous Rock of 
Youth,” the Relation is plain to every Capacity; but 
ſhould you call it © the Syrtes of Youth,* 'tis far-fetched 
and obſcure ; becauſe few know the Syrtes to be Sands on fi 
the Coaſt of Afric, which inevitably ſwallow up all the 
Ships that fall into them. It ſhould alſo be chaſte and in- 
offenſive ; for vile and debauched Expreſſions are the ſure 


Marks of an abje& and grovelling Mind. 


Debauchery to Wit has no Pretence ; 
For Want of Decency is Want of Senſe, 11 


H. 


I. METAPHOR 7s @ cloſer Compariſen interwoven with 
the Sentence, and differs from a Simile or Compa-W | 
riſon properly ſo called, in that it wants the uſual Forms 
of Introduction. Thus we ſay, that Gop is a Shield, I 
and a Flood of Tears: But the ſame Language in pro-]! 
per Compariſon would be, * Gop is as, or as it were, al V 
Shield,“ and © her Tears were as a Flood.“ This Trepe 1 
very ſtrong and beautiful in that noble Paſſage of Lord R 2 


COMMON < rent 


ak 

For who did ever in French Author ſee und 
The comprehenſive Engliſh Energy? * 
ruc 


The weighty Bullion of one ſterling Line, 
Drawn in French Aire, would thro* whole Pages ſhintmp 
00p 


Thi 
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3 This lively Way of Expreſſion is of extraordinary Uſe in 
© Deſcriptions of conſiderable Length, keeping the Mind 
pleaſed, and the Attention vigilant. Metaphors are very 
beautiful, when the Properties of rational Creatures are 
applied to Animals, and thoſe of Animals to Plants and 
Trees. And we receive the ſtrongeſt Pleaſure from thoſe 
bold and comprehenſive ones, which, beſides the IIluſtra- 
tion of the Subject they are intended to raiſe and improve, 
convey to us a freſh and ſprightly Image; as in Milton: 


Sweet the coming on | 

Of grateful Ev'ning mild, then ſilent Night 
With this her ſolemn Bird, and this fair . 
ut And theſe the Gems of Heav'n, her ſtarry Train. 


on And in Prior: 


he 3 — her Hair | 

in- Unty'd, and ignorant of artful Aid, 

are Adown her Shoulders looſely lay diſplay'd ; 
And in the jetty Curls ten T hou/and Cupids play d. 


In the ſame Author, you ſee this Figure delightfully car- 
ried on in the following Inſtance : 


3 Soft Love, ſpontaneous Trex, its parted Root 
Muſt from two Hearts with equal Vigour ſhoot ; 
Whilſt each, delighted and delighting, gives 
The pleaſing Extacy which each receives: 
vit Cheriſh'd with Hope, and fed with Joy, it grows; 
pa- Its chearful Buds their op'ning Bloom diſcloſe ; 
rm And round the happy Soil diftuſive Odour flows. 
eld, If angry Fate that mutual Care denies, 
pro- The fading Plant bewails its due Supplies; 
e, Wild with Deſpair, or ſick with Grief, it dies. 


2. ALLEGORY 7s an Aſſemblage or Combination of diffe- | 
rent METAPHORS, awhich have all a near Relation to the 
ame Subjeck. The Uſe of it is to convey our Meaning 
under diſguiſed Terms, when to ſpeak it out in plain, 
may not be ſo ſafe, ſo ſeaſonable, or effectual to the In- 
ſtruction or Entertainment of the Hearer. We ſhall ex- 
mplify this by the following Lines from Sir John Denham's 
voper's Hill < 
C 3 But 
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But his proud Head the airy Mountain hides þ 
Among the Clouds : his Shoulders and his Sides . 
A ſhady Mantle cloaths ; his curled Brows | 
Frown on the gentle Stream, which calmly flows, 
While Winds and Storms his lofty Forehead beat ; 
The common Fate of all that's high or great. 


n 


And from Prior's Henry and Emma : 


Did I but purpoſe to embark with thee, 

On the ſmooth Surface of a Summer's Sea, 

While gentle Zephyrs play with proſp'rous Gales, 
And Fortune's Favour fills the fwelling Sails; 
But would fcrſake the Ship, and make the Shore, 
When the Winds whiſtle, and the Tempeſts roar ? 


For the Preſcrvation of Propriety and Decorum, an 4/8 
Iegory ſhould end as it began, and the ſame Metaphor, 
which was choſen at firſt, be continued to the laſt. Und 
this Claſs come Apelegues, or Fables, Parables, and Eniz-i 
mas, or Riddles. 


3+ MzTonoMyY fubſtitutes one Name for another, auhen 
there is @ near Relation betaveen both. So the Seas are cal. 


led Ve Deeps in Mr, Pitt's Virgil : 
So did the roaring Deeps their Rage compoſe, 
When the great Father of the Floods aroſe. 


And Poetry the My/e by Mr. Pope : 


Life's idle Buſineſs at one Gaſp be o'er, | 
The Miſe forgot, and thou be lov'd no more! 


Thus, for Gods and Men, Mr. Dryden ſays Heav'n ani 
Earth, and Hand inſtead of Note : | 
The Maſter ſaw the Madneſs riſe, 
His glowing Cheeks, his ardent Eyes ; 
And while he Heaw'n and Earth defy'd, 
Chang'd his Hard, and check'd his Pride. 


As for Light Mr. Thomſon uſes Day : 


And ſheds the ſhining Day, that burniſh'd plays 
On Rocks, and Hills, and Tow'rs, and wand'ring Stre 
High-gleaming from afar, b 
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By this Trope any of the moſt ſignificant Circumſtances 
or Appendages of a Thing are put for the Thing itſelf, 
It is made Uſe of to great Advantage, 1ſt, When the Nar- 

ration or Counſel ſtands for the Action, and what the 
Writer deſcribes he is ſaid to do: And 2dly, When the 

=X Name of any Relation is put for the Duty which that Re- 
lation requires, and the Benevolence proceeding from it. 
Thus Anacreen, ſpeaking of Money, ſays that through it, 
ZE Brethren and Parents are no longer in the World; the moſt 
RE tacred and endearing Relations of Nature are loſt, through 
an immoderate Love of Riches : 


May the Wretch be doubly curſt, 
Who was charm'd with Riches firſt ; 
Thro' the captivating Store 
Brothers, Parents are no more. 


And, 3dly, When Rivers, which are remarkable, are 
mentioned by the Poets to expreſs the Country in which 
they riſe, or thro' which they flow, as 


Euphrates moves the War. 


AnToNoOMASIA is a Branch of the Metonomy. It ſigni- 
es the Exchange of Names; and is either the Exchange of 
cemmen Names fer proper, or of proper Names for common : 


In Cruelty he was a Nero, | 
In Wealth a Cr&/us, but no Hero, 


The“ Roman bled at ev'ry Vein, 
The + Carthaginian conquer'd then. 


4. SYNECDOCHE or COMPREHENSION takes the Whole 
or a Part, or a Part for the Whole; a General for a Parti- 
ular of the ſame Kind, or a Particular for a General. 
Thus, when we ſay, She has no Colour in her Cheeks, we 
ake the Whole for a Part; for we mean only Bloom or 


teancſs ; And in theſe Lines a Part, in the Word Roof, is 
{ed for the whele Houſe : 


His dreaded Pow'r alarms the guilty Soul, 
While o'er his Reef th' enquiring Thunders roll. 


* Paulus. + Hannibal. 
„ By 


} 
| 


— — 
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By this Trope a round Number is frequently ſet down 1 . 
for an uncertain: | 1 
Your Pride will ſurely bring you low, 
A thouſand Times I've told you ſo. 


And the plural Number for the /ingular, by Virgil. 


Leave Earth, my Muſe, and ſoar a glorious Height, 
Tell me what Heroes flew the gallant Hecter. 


* 7 8 
N 
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Where the Poet only ſpeaks of Achilles plurally, to mag: g 
nify the Strength, Courage, and Importance of his Hero. 
And fometimes a collecide Word expreſſes Multitudes with 
more Clearneſs and Vehemence than Plurals would do: 


While thus he pleaded Virtue's Cauſe, 
The Theatre gave loud Applauſe. 


Had it been ſaid, that all the Perſons there aſſembled 
did fo, the Expreſſion had been conſiderably more depreſſed 


and languid. 3 


5. HyPERBOLE cxceeds the Bounds of ſtrict Truth, repre- 
ſenting Things greater or ſmaller, better or worſe, than they 
really are. This excites Admiration, Love, Fear, or Con- 
tempt. For we are apt to magnify What we admire to the 
Height of Wonder, and to ſink what we deſpiſe or hate to 
the loweſt Degree of Contempt. There are many Ways 
of expreſſing an Hyperbole; but theſe three are the chief: 
1. In plain and direct Terms which far exceed the Strict Nu 
neſs of Truth; as Virgil ſays, "I 


The Giant's lofty Head o'ertops the Clouds. 


2. By Similitude or Compariſon, as in Mr. Phzl:ps's 
Splendid Shilling: 


— — Behind him ſtalks 

Another Monſter, not unlike himſelf, 1 
Sullen of Aſpect, by the Vulgar call'd ort 
A Catchpele, whoſe polluted Hands the Gods mp 
With Force incredible and magic Charms li; 
Erſt have endu'd ; if he his ample Palm aw 
Should haply on ill-fated Shoulder lay | 
Of Debtor, ſtrait his Body to the Touch ou 


Obſequious (a5 whilom Knights were wont 


To 
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To ſome inchanted Caſtle is convey'd, 

Where Gates impregnable and coercive Chains 
In Durance ffrit retain him, till, in Form 
Of Money, Pallas ſets the Captive free. 


3. By a ſtrong Metaphor, as Virgil, inſtead of ſaying 
that Camilla ran very ſwiftly, heightens the Expreſſion, 
and makes her fly: 
5 Camilla 


x Outſtript the Wind in Speed upon the Plain, 


g- Flew o'er the Fields, nor hurt the bearded Grain; 
0. She ſwept the Seas, and as ſhe ſkim'd along, 
ch Her flying Foot unbath'd in Billows hung. 


This bold Trepe ſhould be uſed with great Caution and 
dgment; only in comical Characters, and Pieces of Hu- 
mour and Drollery, more Liberty is allowable, than in 
grave and ſerious Subjects. 


6. Irony intends the Reverſe of what it ſpeaks, and under 
he Maſque of Praiſe ſeems to conceal the maſt biting Satire; 
while yet the Character of the Perſon ironically commend- 
d, the Air of Contempt which appears in the Speaker or 

riter, and the Exorbitance of the Commendation, ſuf- 
ciently difcover the Diſſimulation: | 


Your Speech is one Thing, but you mean another ; 
Well done, good Friend, and tender-hearted Brother ! 


iet: Thus Dryden, in his AbJalom and Achitophel finely ridi- 
mW les the Egyptian Worſhip, by a derifory Commendation 
df their Leek and Onion Gods: 5 


Th' Egyptian Rites the Febuſfitet embrac'd; 

1100 Where Gods were recommended by their Taſte. 
Such ſavoury Deities muſt needs be good, 
As ſerv'd at once for Worſhip, and for Food! 


This Way of Expreſſion has great Force in expoſing and 
orrecting Vice and Hypocriſy, and dſbing Vanity and 
mpudence out of Countenance. Ironical Exhortations are 
lively and agreeable Branch of this Trepe ; as when you 
ave reckoned up largely the Michiefs and Inconveni- 
ncies which attend upon any Practice or Way of Living, 
ou conclude with feigned Encouragement and Advice 
5 8 to 


To 
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to act after that Manner, or to purſue that very Courſe of 1 
Life. Thus Horace, in Mr. Francis's Tranſlation : 1 


A Builder haſtens with his loaded Team, > 

His Porters; now a Stone, a 1d now a Beam, i 
| Nods cumbrous Ruin; juſtling Waggons jar, b 

With mournful Herſes in tumultous War; * 


Hence runs a madding Dog with baneful Ire; 

Thence a vile Pig polluted with the Mire : 

Go then, and buſtle thro? the noiſy Throng, 

Invoke the Muſe and meditate the Song. 

When a dying or dead Perſon is ironzcally inſulted, i 
78 uſually called a Sarcaſm. Thus Pyrrhus, the Son of 20 
Achilles, when the dying Priam reproached him with Cruelty, 
and reminded him with his Father's contrary Behaviour, 
inſults him with this bitter Sarca/m : 


Thou then be firſt, replies the Chief, to go 
With theſe ſad Tidings to his Ghoſt below): 

Be gone—Acquaint him with my Crimes in Troy, 
And tell my Sire of his degenerate Boy. 
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Cuſtom has prevailed to give the ſame Name to any keen | 
Saying, which has the true Point of Satire, and cuts deep 


7. CATACHRESS 7s an Abuſe of Words ; by which wil 
uſe an improper Term for Want of a proper one, or fol 
the Sake of Boldneſs and Novelty. Of this Milian give 
us a beautiful Example in his Deſcription of Raphael's Del 
icent from the Empyreal Heawen to Paradiſe : | 


Down thither prone in Flight 
He ſpeeds, thro? the vaſt Erherial Sky 
Sails between Worlds and Worlds 


— — 


SA 


E come now to Ficurzs, which are the Langua! 

of the Paſſions. The Impreſſions of Wonder, Lo £92 
Hatred, Fear, Hope, &c. are characteriſed and commul 
cated by theſe in the moſt agreeable Manner. 


1. - 
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1. EcyHoxEsIs, or EXCLAMATION, '7s the Voice Na- 
ture in Concern and Tranſport ; ſo Milton: 


38 | 

* O unexpected Stroke, worſe than of Death! 
Miaſt I thus leave thee, Paradiſe? thus leave 
Thee, native Soil; theſe happy Walks and Shades, 
Fit Haunt of Gods ! 


2. Arora or Dovsr, expreſſes the Mind"s Debate upon 
ene preffing Difficulty ; as in this Soliloquy of Dido, after 
the Departure of Zneas : 


What ſhall Ido? What Succour can I find? 
Become a Suppliant to Hiarbas Pride? 

And take my 'Turn to court and be deny'd ? 
Shall 1 with this ungrateful 7 ran go? 
Forſake an Empire and attend a Foc ? 

Or ſhall I ſeek alone the churliſh Crew ? 

Or with my Fleet the flying Sails purſue ?— 
Rather with Steel thy guilty Breaſt invade, 
And take the Fortune thou thyſelf haſt made. 


3. EPANORTHOSIS er CORRECTION, earneſtly retracts or 
recalls what had been ſaid or reſolved; fo Adam in Milton : 


. — Firſt and laſt 

On me, me only, as the Source and Spring 

Of all Corruption, all the Blame lights due: 

So might the Wrath — fond Wiſh! Could'ſt thou ſup- 
port 

That Burden, heavier than the Earth to bear; 

Than all the World much heavier? 


4. ApoSIOPESIS os SUPPBESSION, Greats off in the Mid/? 
Rage or Diſturbance ſuddenly, without expreſſing all one's. 
nd; notwithitanding which the Meaning is readily un- 
eritood : Thus angry Neptune to the Winds in Virgil : 


Whom I but better *tis to calm the Floods. 


guat 


Lo 


5. ApoPHASIS cr OM15S1ON, pretends not to mention aubat 
t the ſame Time it epenly declares ; 


IT men- 
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I mention not his wanton Flights, 
Luxurious Days, expenſive Nights, 
How deep he gam'd, how much he ſwore 
All this I purpoſely paſs o'er. 
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6. APOSTROPHE or ADDRESS, turns off from the Subjet, 
and addreſſes all T hings around him; appealing, as it were, 
to Univerſal Nature for the Juſtneſs of his 'Tranſport ; as 
Adam in Milton: 8 

O Woods, O Fountains, Hillocks, Dales, and Bowers, 9 
With other Echo late I taught your Shades 
To anſwer and reſound far other Song! 
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7. ANASTROPHE or SUSPENSION, by deſcribing ſeveral 
Things agreeably, holds the Mind in a pleaſing Eæpectation of 
being further 1 at the Cliſe of the Sentence; as GC 
in his Paſtoral called the Sqguabble : oe; 

Fair is the King-cup that in Meadow blows 
Fair is the Daiſy that beſide her grows; 
Fair is the Gilliflow'r of Gardens ſweet ; 
Fair 1s the Marigold, for Pottage meet ; 
But Blowzelind's than Gilliflow'r more fair, 
Than Daiſy, Marigold, or King-cup rare. 


+ 42S 
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8. ERorEsISs or INTERROGATION, afts Queſtiont, ard 
returns Anſavers, as in Conference with his Hearer, Reader 
er Adver/ary, or with one's felf : Thus the Prince in ol 
John Denham's Sophy : 2 7 

— Whither ſhall I, by juſtly plaguing 

Him whom I hate, be more unjuſtly cruel 

Jo her 1 love, or being kind to her, 

Be cruel to myſelf, and leave unſatisfy'd 

My Anger and Revenge ?—But Love, thou art 
The nobler Paſſion, and to thee I ſacrifice 

All my ungentle 'Thoughts. 


9. ProLEPsI8 or PREVENTION, farts ObjeZions an 

anſwers them; as in the following Inſtance from Dryden. 

Juvenal. 11 
What then remains? Are we depriv'd of Will? 
Muſt we not aſk for Fear of aſking ill ? 
Receive my Counſel, and ſecurely move; 


Intruſt thy Fortune to the Pow'rs above. i 
10. Y) 
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10. SYNCHORESIS or CONCESSION, grants ſomewhat, to 
= obtain more : 

She's fair, has Wit, *tis true ; but then ſhe's vain, 
And falſe—enough to cure a Lover's Pain. 


II. RErPTITION gracefully and emphatically repeats either 
lde ſame Ward, or the ſame Senſe in different Words ; as in 


Prior : | 
Are there no Poiſons, Racks, and Flames, and Swords, 


1 mien * LW N 
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That Emma thus muſt die by Henry's Words ? 
vet what could Swords or Poiſons, Racks, or Flame, 
“But mangle and disjoint this brittle Frame? 
of == More fatal Henry's Words: They murder Emma's Fame. 
ay, * 


12. PeRIPHRASIS or CIRCUMLOCUTION, 7s deſcriptory 
| for the moſt Part, and expreſſes in many Words what might 
have been ſaid in fewer, either to adorn the Subject, or to 
aveid ſome Inconvenience. Thus, inſtead of ſaying, tis 
bright Moonlight,” which would not be ſo poetical, a Poet 
gives Scope to his Fancy, and fays : 


The Night's bright Empreſs in her golden Car, 
Darting full Glories from her lovely Face, 


- Kindles freſh Beauties in the Eye of He/per. 
der, 2 5 | 
"8 13. Crimax or AurLIrIcATIOx, fill riſes in Senſe as it 


F proceeds, till the Period be wigorouſly and agreeably cloſed : 


Yet while my Hector ſtill ſurvives, I ſee 

My Brethren, Father, Mother, all in thee. 
Alas ! my Kindred, Brothers, Parents all 
Once more will periſh, if my Hector fall; 
Thy Wife, thy Infant, in thy Danger ſhare, 
Oh ! prove a Huſband's and a Father's Care! 


14. ASYNDBETON or Oulss ION oF COPULATIVE, /caves 
eat the Ceunections of Worils, to repreſent Eagerneſs or Haſte, 
Thus Dido enrag'd: 


Haſte, haul my Gallies out, purſue the Foe, 
Bring flaming Brands, ſet ſail, impetuous row. 


15. EN AR; 
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15. ExaxTiosis or OpPosiTION, places Things wer; 
different in View, in order to compare and ſet them off : 


I the mild Pleaſures of the Country love, 
While you the Hurry of the Town approve : 
But what are City Tumults, Strife, and Noiſe, 
To the calm Sweets which rural Life enjoys? 


16. PARABOLE or COMPARISON, illuſtrates one Thing 6b 4 1 
the juſt Reſemblance which # bears 10 arother a - 
he never told her Love, 1 . 

But let Concealment, like a Worm i' th' Bud, = 
Feed on her Damaſk Cheek: She pin'd in Thought, 


And fate, like Patience on a Monument, 
Smiling at 0 00 


Shakeſpear. 
17. Hrrorrros!s or LivELY Drsckirriox, + frongh 5 
and beautifully repreſents & Thing, as to give a diſtinet View 


and ſatigfactory Netien of it; as in the following Lines oy 
Shakeſpear : 


I do remember an Apothecary, 

And hereabouts he dwells, whom late I noted 
In tatter'd Weeds, with over-whelming Brows, 
Culling of Simples ; meagre were his Looks; 
Sharp Miſery had worn him to the Bones : 

And in his needy Shop a Tortoiſe hung, 

An Alligator ſtufft, and other Skins 

Of ill-ap'd Fiſhes ; and about his Shelves 

A beggarly Account of empty Boxes ; 

Green earthen Pots, Bladders, and muſty Seeds, 
Remnants of Packthread, and old Cakes of Roſes 
Were thinly ſcatter'd to make up a Shew. 


7 


18. Ercon, IMacr, or Vision, repreſents Things diſtant 
and unfeen, ſo as to raiſe Terror, Wonder, or Compaſſion : 


-You, Miſtreſs, 

That has the Office oppoſite to St. Peter, 

And keep the Gate of Hell! you! you! aye, you! 
We've done our Courſe; there's Money for your Pains; 

I pray you turn the Key and keep our Counſel, 

9 hake/pear. 


I Qs PRO. 
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19. PR0S0POPOEIA perſonifies, and gives Life to, Things 


* animate 


— — Such an Act, | 
That blurs the Grace and Bluſh of Modefty, 
Calls Virtue Hypocrite ; takes off the Roſe 
From the fair Forehead of an innocent Love, 
And ſets a Bliſter there. 


20. ENALLAGE or CHANGE OF TiME, repreſents Things 
all, as now doings So Virgil, as tranſlated by Sir John 
VDenbam: 

4 Here lay Lies, there Achilles, here 
Ihe Battles join'd, the Grecian Fleet rode there; 
But the vaſt Pile th' amazed Vulgar wiews, 
Till they their Reaſon in their Wonder 4% . 
And firit T hymates modes. 


of 21. Cnance or PersoNs alſo has ſome Variety, break- 
ig of the Relation, and addreſſing others. So Cœaolęy- 


Nothing in Nature's ſober found, 

But an eternal Health goes round : 

Fill up the Bowl then, fill it high, 

Fill all the Glaſſes there, for why 
Shou'd ev'ry Creature drink but I ;z—— 
Why, Men of Morals, tell me why? 


ithout Notice, 


Both turn'd and under open Sky ador'd | 

The Gop that made both Sky, Air, Earth, and Heav'n— 
Theu alſo mad'ſt the Night, 

Maker Omnipetent / and Thou the Day! Milton. 


/ o, paſſes to a ſeemingly different Subject, with which however 


it has ſome Connection. So Horace in Francis's Tranſlation : 


Or if a blacker Crime be known, 

That Crime the Wretch hath made his own, 
ins Who on my harmleſs Grounds and me 
Beſtow'd this luckleſs falling Tree !— 

How near was I thoſe dreary Plains, 

Where Plato's auburn Conſort reigns! 


Where 


22. TRANSIT ION either introduces a Speech abrupily and 


| 
| 


6 Concluſion of a Sentence. So Virgil by Mr. Pitt: 


. Writing of them 1s but of little Service, and nothing better 
than a mere Amuſement to ſuch as are intended for com- 
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Where awful fits the Judge of Hell, 
Where pious Spirits bliſsful dwell, 
Where Sappho in melodious Strains 

Of cruel Calumny complains, 

Alceus ſweeps the golden Strings, 

And Seas and War, and Exile ſings, &c. 


23. SENTENCE 7s a lively and inſtruftive Remark upon Þ 
the Subject, containing much Senſe in few Words : 9 


His Stomach fail'd; his Voice began to pine, ? 
And his Fleſh waſte : Such are the Fruits of Wine l 3 
4 


. ErITHONEMA zs a Remark with yy ARS at the : z 


By yon bright Stars, by each immortal God, 
His Hands, his Thoughts are innocent of Blood : : 
Nor cou'd, nor durſt the Boy the Deed intend ; — 
His only Cri rime, and oh! can that offend ! 5 
Was too mich Love to his unhappy Friend. 
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Geral INSTRUCTIONS in the ART " 
PENMANSHIP. 


HE various Sorts of Hands now practiſed in Great-W 8 

Britain, may be divided into two Branches, nameh, 4 
thoſe of abſolute Uſe for Buſineſs ; and thoſe which are 
only ornamental. The former are the Round Hand andi 
Italian, in which moſt of the common Affairs of Trade, 
and the ordinary Buſineſs of Life, are written by all Zu- 
ropeans ; and the Engreſſing and Square Text, in which all 
the various Bufineſs of the Law is generally tranſa&ed. 5 
The other Hands, namely, the O/4 Engliſh, the Roman . 
and 7alic Prints, and the German Text, are ſeldom made 
Uſe of but by Way of Decoration; and therefore thei 15 


4 E 


8 


mon Buſineſs, 


8 
1 


I General Inſtructions, c. 41 
The principal Things to be aimed at, in order to write 
all, or eithr of the Hands well, are theſe two: Firſt, To 
get an exact Idea of a good Letter; which is done by a 
trequent and nice Obſervation of a correct Copy: The 
other is to get ſuch a Command of Hand, as to be able to 
expreſs with the Pen, the Idea upon the Paper; which is 
ttained by conſtant and careful Practice after the beſt Ex- 
7 amples. | 
** Let ev'ry Day ſome labour d Line produce; 

Command of Hand is gain'd by conſtant Uſe. 


ln order therefore for the more ſpeedy and effectual 
Improvement, I ſhall ſhew in the firſt Place, wherein the 
ZWeauty of a maſterly Performance principally conſiſts. . 
1. The eſſential Properties of a good Piece of Writing 
re, a due Proportion of Characters throughout the Whole; 
juſt Diſtance between the Letters themſelves as well as 
he Words; with a natural Leaning or Inclination of the 
etters one to another; and a clean ſmooth Stroke, per- 
ormed with a maſterly Boldneſs and Freedom, without 
hich the moſt regular Piece is like a dead Corpſe, whoſs 
eatures, tho? they may be moſt exact in Symmetry, yet 
ant that Spirit, which only can render it an Object both 
Paluable and delightful. 

2. The Proportion of the ſeveral Letters in moſt Hands, 
re generally regulated by the o and ; let the making of 
Whem therefore be firſt carefully praiſed, and then the 
ther Letters that are dependent on them: All which muſt 


* : p of the ſame Width and Fulneſs of Stroke as they are 
_ | 3- The Proportion and Shape of Letters in any Hand 
h 1 zught to be the ſame, whether they be written in a large 
Bed =” ſmall Size; let every Hand therefore be firſt learned in 


large Character, which will not only fix the Idea of a 


nad ood Letter much ſooner in your Mind, but alſo give you 
__ He Freedom. The Leſſer is, doubtleſs, always con- 
* ined in the Greater; and he that attains to the writing 
com-! Hand, however large, may ſoon write it fmaller, if 


)ccaſion requires. 
4. Let all Strokes which are the conſtituent Parts of a 
Netter (or, as ſome call them, the Body-Strokes) be made 


with 


ith the Full of the Pen, and of the ſame Thicknefs one 


| 
| 
I 
| 
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with another, as near as is conſiſtent with the Nature if 
the Hand in which you write. | 

5. Let all the Strokes which join the conſtituent Parts «lf Y 
Letters, or the Letters themſelves together, be made wid 
the Corner of the Pen, and as fine as the Hand will admit 
of; which Strokes mult always have ſome Proportion u 3 5 
the Body-Strokes, and muſt be thicker or finer, _— 
as the Character is greater or leſs. 

6. Turn not your Pen; neither alter the Poſition ne 
your Hand, but let it move with a ſteady, eaſy Motion, 
and perform every Letter without Catchings and conyul 4 | 
fave Flutterings. It 

7. Let the fine Strokes anſwer one another, in a Kine 
of Oppoſition; and, in many Hands, nearly run parallel. 3 

8. Let all the Letters that have no Stems above or bel a 
low the Line be even at the Top and Bottom. Let that 
which have Stems above the other Letters be equal uf $ 
Length to the 1, (the z, and a few other Letters in ſome . 
Hands only excepted. Let thoſe which have Stems below : 
the Line be equal in Length to the j, ſome few exce; ted. 

Let the Capital Letters be equal in Height to the 
ll J, and a ſmall Matter ſtro 

Let the Diſlance betwee n Words be twice a large 
that 12 Letters. ; 

And laſtly, Let the Lines be of ſuch a Diſtance, that ti 
Stems of the Letters may not interfere one with another 
to prevent which, they muſt be at leaſt twice the Lengii 
of an / aſunder. | 


OOO OO Se . S SS 


Of the Choice of Pexnknives, and QuiLLs for makin 
of PENS. | 


N order to make a good Pen, you muſt provide a good 

Knife; or if you have two, one for the Sheping, th 
other for Nibbing, you will find the Benefit of it, f th 
Blade be ftrong and large, you'll find it will take off tf 
Nib the cleaner; the Weight of the Blade requiring le 
Preſſure: The Edge ought alſo to be ſtrait, and not t 
keen. The round pointed Blades hinder the Wien, 
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the Pen ſquare; and if too keen, when nibbing a firong 
pen, the Edge is apt to turn. 
(8 As to the Choice of Quills, great Quantities whereof are 
1 3 brought from ſeveral Counties in Exgland, but more parti- 
u cularly Torkfoire, Shropſhire, and Lincolnſhire ; the former of 
1 7 theſe are reckaned the beſt, as they are the cleareſt, and 
vnoſt ſubſtar. tial. 
To make theſe natural Quills of greater Service, there 
re two Ways of manufacturing them, commonly called 
ebirg or clarifying them. The firſt is effected by the 
. lep of Fire; the laſt, by boiling them in Water, and 
ien clearing them over a Charcoal Fire, or putting them 
Into hot Sand. It may not be amiſs here to remove an er- 
oneous Notion which ſome good Penmen entertain, who 
nagine ſuch Quills to be boiled in Oil; whereas, if that 
ere the Caſe, the Ink would never flow from them: On 
ie other Hand, this Method of clarifying them is to take 
ut that oily Matter that is natural to raw Quills, which 


loauſes a ſpungy Nib after very little writing. Theſe Quills 
. Wo manufactured are of longer Duration than raw Quills, 
ti: ook better, and are in reality of more Service for the Diſ- 


atch of Buſineſs. 
her 6 The beſt Way of making a PEN. | 


N order to make a good Pen, Care muſt be taken that 
che Slit be not forced ſo hard, as to gape or open; nei- 
cr ſhould the Nib be bent inwards ; both theſe Defi- 
encies tending to the ſame bad End. 'The firſt cauſes the 
Nen not to caſt Ink; the laſt; after a very little Uſe, occa- 
ons a double Stroke; and when the Nib is recovered from 
at forced Strain, the Slis opens not much unlike that 
hich was forced too much. The Slit ſhould be always 
ly and clear, Make each Cheek or Side of the Slit as 
ual as poſſible, with a flrait-bladed Pen-knife. Nib it 
f rite even or ſquare; the common Practice of making 
fr at Part next the Hand both narrower and ſhorter than 
g ee other, being a vulgar Error: For ſhould the Nib in 
ot et Part be the narroweſt, it muſt of Courſe be the weak- 
ing M' and if it be the ſhorteſt, the other Part of the Ny 
| mu 


: 
| 
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muſt touch the Paper before it, and then you may as a 
have no Slit at all. ö 4 
Make the Slit long or ſhort, according to the uſual Pre. 
ſure of your Hand, whilſt you are writing, and to tl: 
Strength of your Quill. 23 
Take Notice, that the manufactured Quills before mer. 
tioned have no Need of ſcraping to make them ſlit cle 
as the raw Quills have; and they are apt to ſplit too high, 
unleſs prevented by placing your Thumb at the Heigl 
you would have the Slit to ſtop. The Cheeks are to b 
made ſtrong in a weak Quill, and weak in a ftrong one; 
the principal Judgment, however, lies in the Slitting ar 
the Nibbing. If the Quill be weak, the Slit muſt be ſon 
3 ; 1f ſtrong, it matters not how long, in cat 1 | 
the Cheeks are made in Proportion, ſo that, if uſed by al 
obedient Hand, it hath a Spring, and opens and ſhuts al 
Pleaſure ; as is evident in Striking, or Command of Han 


— „ 


Directions how to hold the PEN. 


1. Hold your Pen with the Thumb and twa firſt Fingenli 
of your right Hand, ſo as that your ſecond Finger's En 
may reach juſt to the upper Part of the Hollow or Scoop «fi 
your Pen: And that your Pen may reſt on that Side of youſ 
ſecond Finger (near the Nail) which is next your firſt Finger 

2. Your firſt Finger's End muſt reach juit to the Top 
the Nail of your ſecond Finger, and lay hold or preſs 0 
that Part of the Barrel of the Pen which is next your f 
cond Finger. 

3. Your Thumb (almoſt extended ſtrait) muſt lay hol! 
or preſs on that Side of the Barrel of the Pen that is ne 
it, and will then reach to the right againſt the Top of ti 
Nail of your firſt Finger. 

4. Your Pen and Hand, thus ordered, your Pen will h 
held on the Right Side of it, (almoſt under the Barrel) 0 
the End of your ſecond Finger near its Nail. 

5. On the Right Side (almoſt on the Back of the Ba 
rel) it will be held by that Part of your firſt Finger, wil 
15 neareſt your ſecond Finger. 

6. On the Left Side (about an Inch and a Quarter fro! 
the Point of the Nib) it will be held by the Ball of the Er 
of your Thumb, traverſing flant-wiſe oppoſite to the En 
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Sf your Thumb Nail: And the feathered Part of your Pen 
ill paſs between the upper and next Joint of your firſt 
Finger; and the hollow Scoop, or Opening of your Pen 


be pill be hid from your Sight. 

7. The Hollow, or Palm of your Hand, will be almoſt 
1 Wire&tly againſt : 6-— Paper. 
1, 8. Your third Finger muſt bear upon your little Finger, 
ear its End; but it muſt be brought more inward (or 
”n earer your Left Hand) than your little Finger. 
LBS 9g. Your little Finger muſt bear on your Paper with that 


int of it which is next the Nail. 


{8 10. The Ball of your Right Hand, near the Wriſt, muſt 
ne ot, or any Part of your Hand, (but the before- mentioned 
cab 7 vint of your little Finger) touch the Paper. 

. Your Pen and Hand ordered according to theſe Di- 
; 8& tions, you will find the Paper and Deſk on which you 
a Prite, will be borne on by nothing elſe but the Nib of your 


Nen, the lowermoſt Joint of your Little Finger, that Part 
your Right Arm which is between your Wriſt and your 
bow, and by the Thumb, Fingers, and Part of the Arm 


ear the Elbow of your Left Hand; on which, and the 
Y at you fit on, the Weight of your Body ſhould reſt. 

yo o, . . S S DO 
1er 

1 Inſtructious for fitting at your Writing, 

15 0 


ET your Seat be ſo high, as that you may fit eaſy 
without either your Legs hanging, or throwing them 
m you. Let your Deſk or Table be about the Height 
your Middle. Thus ſeated, lay your Book or Paper 
of ry: that is, let it incline towards your Left Arm or Side 
ſtead of being ſtrait before you. The more it inclines, the 
ore your Slope will be. If you write zyrigbt, then lay 
ar Book or Paper even before you. Fix your Body di- 
cy before your Deſk or Table, with both Right and Left 
Ibows on it; notwithſtanding the general Method is, that 
ur Left Arm only ſhould thereon. 
Thus ſeated, and having your Book and Paper before 
Ju, you may write with all the Freedom and Eaſe 1ma- 
nable: No Nerwous Flutterings, no Numbneſs, or Stiffneſs 
at a too frequent Sitting with the left Side 8 the 
elk 


ill it 
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Deſk or Table, and leaning the Streſs of your Body on you i 4 

Left Arm, occafions, will attend you. This Method will 
ſuit all Sizes; the Fat, or the Lean; the Tall, or the 7 
Short; Men of Bulk, and Ladies laced in their Stays: 
They will write without F atigue, and with a great deal of 
Freedom; and what is more, they will write ever without 
Leading ſtrings, either Single or Slope Lines, or any other 
Aid or Aſſiſtance whatſoever. 4 

The Inconveniencies that attend the common Method 
of ſitting are very obvious. There are very few but what 
find it difficult to write either even, or to keep a Line of an | 
exact Height. The Reaſon of this is, becauſe, as your BW 
Body inclines to the Left towards your Deſk, you writ: 
from you, which cauſes you to fall in the Sous, if you 
write without Lines: If you write with them, unleſs you 
follow your Writing, it declines at the End of the Line by | 
ſtretching your Hand, and by not being directly under your 
Eve. Should you move your Body after your Writing too 
far, your Writing will become larger at the Cloſe of the 
Line. 

This Method will remedy theſe and all other Inconve- 
niencies, attending the common Poſture in ſitting, and lay- 

ing your Book and Paper to write; for you have no occa- 
ſion to ſtir your Body, but fit at Eaſe as in an Elbow Chair. 
Beſides, the Fatigue in Writing is leſſened, by having both 
Arms to eaſe you, laying an equal Weight on the Table or 
Detk to ſupport your Body; the Right Hand directing the 
Pen towards the Corner of the Paper; and though it riſes, 
it ſo riſes gradually, that when you come to lay your Paper 
itrait, your Writing will be as even as if performed with 
Lines. When you have wrote the full Length of the Stretch 
of your Fingers, your left Hand is employed in drawing the 
Paper towards your Body, and in puſhing it from you when 
your Line is hniſhed, to begin again. 

Obſerve farther, that he who writes on a flat Table has 
the Advantage of him who writes upon a Deſk that has too 
great a Slope, becauſe? the Ink is apt to recoil ; and if the 
Flow of the Ink is thereby impeded, the Freedom, Beauty, 
and Sprightlineſs of the Writing mutt of Conſequence be 
very much hindered, if not wholly loſt. 


Particular 


lat 


Particular Inſiructions relating to the Round Hand and 


Italian. 


IRST, the young Penman ſhould endeavour to make 
his Hand-writing as legible, expeditious, and beauti- 
| as he can ; for theſe three Qualities are what will ren- 
rit moſt uſeful. 6 1 . 

In order to render it legible, he ſhould chuſe for his Uſe, 


ut of the various Forms that he meets with, ſuch. 
etters as are moſt generally known and approved of. 
e ſhould never, out of a Vanity of Invention, add any 
rigging to them; neither ſhould he throw Strokes thra? 
e Body of his ſmall Letters. 

To make his Hand-writing expeditious, he ſhould prin- 
Wpally uſe thoſe Letters that are made in one continued 
Wroke, and that have in their Beginnings and Endings an 
Iptneſs to join with one another. 

o make his Writing beautiful, he ſhould make his 
Wuils and Smalls very ſmooth and clear; he ſhould make 


e circular Strokes of his Letters without Corners or Flats, 
id the right-lined ones without Crookedneſs; he ſhould 
ep ſuch a Diſtance between his Letters, that the Whites 
tween each of them may be as exact as is conſiſtent with 
actice, and take the ſame Care with reſpect to the Diſ- 
ce of his Words and Lines : For the Beauty of Letters 
nüſts in the well-adjuſting of their Parts, well perform- 
p the Strokes of which they are compoſed, and placing 
em to the beſt Advantage. 
He {:onid take Care, that all ſuch Letters as have no 
ms be made as nearly of a Height as he can ; and the 
e Letters in the ſame Piece of Writing, ns near as may 
of the ſame Proportion; he ſhould perform likewiſe as 
ch of a Word, as he can, in one continued Stroke. 
He ſhould never make Uſe either of a Black or Red 
ad-Pencil in ſtriking of his Letters, but ſhould learn to 
cute them fairly, without touching his Paper with any 
ung but the Nib of his Pen, and let the Fulls and Smalls 
made as the Pen he makes Uſe of will naturally 2 
em 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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them, without any After-touches. He ſhould learn tl 
leading Letters of each Hand firft, and from them proceel J 
to the others, which in a great Meaſure depend upon then, 
The Round-Hand is compoſed of an oval and ſtrait Line, 
and leans to the Right. | 1 
Its Fundamental Letters are 1, , o, 7. The Tralia 
Hand is of the ſame Nature with the Round; with this Dif. 
ference only, that it is ſomewhat narrower, for its Slope 
and Fundamental Letters are the ſame. © 


Do ao oc — = 


Directions for nibbing the Pen, and for fitting to write tf 
Law-Hands, | 


M the Nib of your Pen ſquare, as in the Reus 
Hand, but ſtronger, and ſhorter in the Slit. 
your Writing muſt be quite upright, fit ſtrait, hold yo 
Elbows out, and have your Parchment always even befor 
you. 

The Fundamental Letters of thoſe Hands are 7, , 
8, a0. 

The German Text is but little uſed, except by Way d 
Ornament, and cannot properly, therefore, be called on 
of the Laau- Handi. However, the Letters of it, thong 
they are ſomewhat narrower than the Square Text, ſtan 
perpendicular to the Line as that does, and its Fundament 
Letters are, 7, o, /, n, av. 

Though 'tis cuſtomary, ?tis true, both in the Square an 
German Text, to embelliſh the Capitals with a Variety d 
Strokes; yet there are no Rules to be preſcribed in tl 
Execution of them, ſince they are wholly dependent on ti 
Fancy of the Penman ; however, he ought to take Car 
that ſuch additional Strokes be a real Ornament, and n 
a Blemiſh to the Letter he would endeavour to improve. 


OS Org ro SSO. * Doerr 


Directions fer Striking, otherwiſe called Command / 
and, 


TRIKING is called Command of Hand, becauſe it! 
performed without the leaſt Agitation of the Fingen 
or reſting on the Hand or Arm, 
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he Some ſtrike after the Exgliſb, and others after the Dutch 
Manner; and both, if well executed, are beautiful enough 
nM when judiciouſly, and but ſparingly introduced; but a vaſt 


variety of Sprigs, Knots, and Birds, Sc. are, in the 
opinion of the beſt Performers, no Ornament to Writing 
Hat all. 

= The Exgliſb Command is performed with the Hollow of 

che Pen turned towards the End of the middle Finger, and 
naturally light, airy, and genteel, and moſt agreeable 
or the Iallan and running Round-Hand. 
The Dutch Command is performed with the Hollow or 
coop of the Pen, held towards the Ball or Hollow of the 
land, and is moſt proper for Letters in the Round-Hand, 
Wbccauſe the Fulls fall alike; the Pen being held as in 
riting, only the Nib a little elevated. 
The Center of Motion in Striking, 1s at the Shoulder, 
From whence let your Hand and Arm ſwing together with 
ſprightly Motion, without reſting, or touching the Paper 
With any Thing but the Pen, which muſt not be turned in 
he Hand whilſt you are making of any Stroke. 

The ſlower your Motion 1s, the ſurer it will be; but 
et there muſt be ſuch a Boldneſs and Freedom obſerved, 
hat the Stroke may be ſmart and clean, without Rough- 
eſs, Flatneſs, or Corners. 

Note, The Pen for Dutch Command of Hand is the ſame 
ith that for the Round-Text; and for the Engliſh Command, 
he ſame with that for the /ralian-Text. 
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Directions for making of FIGURES, 


HE making of Figures well, is as neceſlary as the 

making of Letters well ; for without Figures, ne 

DO firs in common Buſineſs can poſſibly be tranſacted ; and 

r that Reaſon I would adviſe all ſuch as would be thought 

d of uly qualified for any Employment whatſoever, to make 
Weir Figures in the moſt graceful Manner that they can. 

e it Figures, that ſtand in Columns in Books of Accompts, 
ingen them be upright ; but if they are mixed with Letters in 
ning, let them lean. | 

D WRITING- 
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RiTinc-MasTERs ſhould not give their Scholars 

idle, ſilly Copies, which have no Senſe in them, 
but ſuch as inculcate Virtue; for what we learn in our 
younger Years, ſinks deep in the Memory, adheres to us 
till old Age, and has a prevailing Influence over all our 
Conduct. In the Proſecution, therefore, of theſe Direc- 
tions, I ſhall make it my Buſineſs to extract, from the 
Writings of the politeſt and moſt approved Authors, both 
ancient and modern, ſuch ſententious Precepts and Rules 
of Life, both in Proſe and Verſe, as may be not only pro- 
per for my young Pupils Imitation and Improvement in 
the Art of Penmanſhip ; but, if committed in the Memory, 
may prove a Guide for their future Conduct, and may 
contribute, in ſome Meaſure, not only to their Succeſs 
here, but their Happineſs hereafter. 


Select Coriks, conſiſting of fingle Lines, and digeſted into 
Alphabetical Order. 


FIRST SET. 
A. RT poliſhes and improves Nature, 
B. Beauty's a fair but fading Flower. 
C. Content alone is true Happineſs. ä 
D. Delays often ruin the beſt Deägns. 
E. Encouragement is the Life of Action. 7 
F. Fortune is a fair, but fickle Miſtreſs. * 
G. Grandeur alone is no true Happineſs. 
 H, Health is Life's choiceſt Bleſſing. 
I. Idleneſs is an Inlet to every Vice. 
K. Knowledge is a godlike Attribute, 
IL. Liberty is an invaluable Bleſſing. | 
M. Modeſt Merit finds but few Admirers. 

N. Neceſſity is the Mother of Invention. , 
O. One bad Sheep infects the whole Flock, 2 
P. Pride 1s a Paſſion not made for Man. 

Q. Quick Reſentments prove often fatal. 
R. Riches are precarious Bleſſings. 
8. 


Self-Love is the Bane of Society. 
T. Th 


„ ² . TOE 


to 
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The Hope of Reward ſweetens Labour. 
Variety 1s the Beauty of the World. 
Writing is a fine Accompliſhment. 
*Xceſs kills more than the Sword. 
Yeſterday miſpent can never be recalled. 
Zeal miſapplied is pious Phrenſy. 


SxconD Ser. 


FFECTATION ruins the faireſt Face. 
Beauties very ſeldom hear the Truth, 

Conſcious Virtue is its own Reward. 
Dreams are the Paſtimes of Fancy. 
Envy too often attends true Merit. 
Fame, -once loſt, can never be regained. 
Good Humour has everlaſting Graces, 
Humility adds Charms to Beauty. 
Innocence 1s ever gay and chearful. 
Knowledge procures general Eſteem. 
Love hides a Multitude of Faults, 
Modeſty charms more than Beauty. 


b Nothing is more valuable than Time. 


Order makes Trifles appear graceful. 
Praiſe is grateful to human Nature. 

Quick Promiſers are often flow Performers. 
Recreations are not only lawful, but expedient. 
Shame attends unlawful Pleaſures. 

Truth needs no Diſguiſe or Ornament, 
Vanity makes Beauty contemptible. 
Wiſdom 1s more valuable than Riches. 
Xamples prevail more than Precepts. 
Youth like Beauty very ſoon decays. 

Leal warms and enlivens Devotion. 


SHS D S. ti ie ei ooo elle) oe: oo) 


tle? SENTENCES, Moral and Divine, alphabetically digeſted. 


The FIRST SET. 


A Man of great Abilities may, by Negligence and 


Idleneſs, become ſo mean and deſpicable, as to be 


Incumbrance to Society, and a Burthen to himſelf. 


D 2 B. 
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Beware of Drunkenneſs. It impairs the Underſtanding, 1 
waſtes the Eſtate, baniſhes the Reputation, conſumes the 
Body, and renders a Man of the brighteſt Parts, the com- 
mon Jeſt of an inſignificant Clown. 1 

C. "i 

Contentment is the moſt precious Jewel of human Life; 
and the Way to attain it is, the ſurmounting Difficultic: 
by curbing vicious Inclinations, fierce unruly Paſſions, and 
inordinate Appetites, in overcoming Temptations, and in 
bearing Injuries with Patience. 2 

TE - 1 

Diſdain not your Inferior, tho* poor; ſince he may pol. 
ſibly be much your Superior in Wiſdom, and the noble 
Endowments of the Mind. 1 3 


Envious Perſons are for the moſt Part ungrateful, mean, 5 4 
proud, ir1potent, and malicious: They lie under a double | 
Misfortune: Common Calamities and common Bleſſing 
fall heavy upon them: Nature gives them a Share in the 
firſt, and their Il|-Nature in the latter; and having their 
own Trouble, and the Happineſs of their Neighbours to 
diſturb them, they need no other Ingredients of Miſery. | 


Fame and Opportunity have ſwift Wings; and the Dif-W 
ference is, that the former goes forward, but the latte 
backwards: She muſt therefore be taken by the Forelock; 
for Occaſion paſt is irrecoverable, and the Loſs by Negled 
1s irreparable. - | 


Good Books are a Guide in Youth, and an Entertain 
ment for Age; they ſupport us under Solitude, and ker 
us from being a Burden to ourſelves: When we are wear 
of the Living, we may repair to the Dead, who have no 


thing of Peeviſnneſs, Pride, or Deſign in their Converſation 
H | 


He that negleQs Religion, to purſue the vain Pleaſure 
of Life, makes his Addreſs to a Shadow; and the more It 
purſues the admired 'Trifle, the more it flies from him. 

J. 

Idleneſs is the greateſt Prodigality; it throws aw 
Time, which is invaluable in reſpect to its preſent Ul: 

al 
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and when it is paſt, cannot be recovered by any Power of 
Art or Nature. * 


Keep your own Secrets; for if you diſcover them to ano- 
ther, and he reveals them, you ſhould pardon him for it, 
fince he is only treacherous by your Example. 

Let Virtue and Innocence always accompany your Re- 
creations ; for unlawful Pleaſures, though agreeable for a + 
Moment, are always attended with bad Conſequences, and, 
inſtead of relaxing the Mind, plunge us into an Abyſs of 
Trouble and Vexation. 1 


Much Prudence is required in the Choice of your Com- 
panions: If you deſire Refrethment, aſſociate yourſelf with 
our Equals; but if Profit, with your Superiors. It is al- 
ways the ſure and certain Mark of an abject Temper, to 
be ambitious of being the firſt of any Company whatſoever. 


= = Neceflity is the Mother of Invention, and Encourage- 
g 3 ment the Nurſe of it: What is brought forth by the one, 


ſnould be propagated by the other. 

| O. a 
Obſerve the various Actions and Tempers of Men, and 
WE paſs by human Infirmities with a generous Greatneſs: Cri- 
WS tictie upon nothing more than your own Actions, and you'll 
ſee Reaſon enough to pardon the Weakneſs of others. 


pride hides our Faults from ourſelves, and. magnifies 
chem to others: It will make a Man dictate to his Supe- 
riors, of whom he ought to learn; and rather than not 


eu ppear wiſe, chuſe to continue ignorant. 
Weiß; 


ve no 


ſation Quarrels are too often raiſed about the meereſt Trifles ; 
ſationW 


and yet, when firit begun, are with the greateſt Difliculty 
maginable brought to a friendly Concluſion. 


eaſurt 
nore It 
im. 


Reputation is like Fire; when once you have kindled it, 
ou may eafily preſerve it; but, if once you extinguiſh it, 
ou will not eaſily kindle it again; and if you ſhould, it 
may burn a little, but it will never blaze. 
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8. 4 

Shame, Diſeaſes, Difappointments, and ſelf-condemning 
Reflections, are the common Puniſhment of Sloth ; bu 
Succeſs and Riches generally attend an unwearied Diligence 
and Application to Buſineſs, 1 
T. = 

The beſt need Afflictions for the Trial of their Virtues 


Should all Things ſucceed to our Wiſhes, how ſhould wi 


thew our Readineſs to forgive others, as we ourſelves deſi 
to be forgiven ? 4 
U 


Uſe your Proſperity with ſo much Caution and Prudence, 4 


U 


5 
5 0 N 


may not ſufler you to forget yourſelf, or deſpiſe you 
Inferior ; and conſider, whilſt you enjoy much, how litt 


you deſerve. 


% * 

youve 
þ, # 
E. 

RY 


W. i 3 
We may as well expect, that God ſhould make us ric, 
without the leaſt Diligence or Application, as make ul 
good, without the e of our own Endeavours. 
*Xceſs deſtroys more than the Sword. Alexander, wheif 
inflamed with Wine, cut off his beſt Friend, and execute 
in one unguarded Moment what he repented of all his LH 
after, > 
Y. 7 


Youth is raſh and precipitant: Whilſt the Blood ruf 
thro' the Veins with great Rapidity, the Paſſions are ſtrong 
and unruly, and the Mind too looſe and airy to be guide 
by the wile Counſel of the Aged; and the Knowledge ol 
themſelves, comes often too late to prevent their Ruin, 


Zeal, when grounded upon Knowledge, and guided bj : 
Prudence and Charity, gives ſuch a Life and Vigour ih 
Devotion, that all who ſee it fo exerted muſt applaud i, 

= 


O Soo So So SSO Oo OS S S So SSO oO 4 
Select Copiks, in eaſy Verſe, alphabetically digeſted. D 


A. 
ILL human Things are ſubject to decay, 


And when Death ſummons, Monarchs mul Om 
Bras 


Art of Penmanſhip! 
B. 


Glorious Rewards, that ſhall out-live the Grave. 
. 

Cenſure not raſhly ; Nature's apt to halt: 

Look inward : He's unborn that has no Fault, 


ae Do thou with Pleaſure own thy Errors paſt, 
And let each following Day 88 the laſt. 

Envy will Merit, as its Shade, purſue; 

But, like a Shadow, proves the Subſtance true. 

4 F. 

bwirſt worſhip God: He that forgets to pray, 

Zids not himſelf Good-Morrow, nor Good-Day. 

. G. 

rich : Greatneſs by Virtue's only underſtood : 

e u Not one is truly great, that is not truly good. 

TS. 


ö He's rich, who never covets worldly Pelf ; 
when 


* He's poor, who has enough, and ſtarves himſelf. 
cu | 
s Li 4 Immodeſt Words admit of no Defence; 

For Want of Decency is Want of Senſe. 


| rut : now this one Truth (enough for Man to know) 
ſro Virtue alone is Happineſs below, 

guide 
age ve well, and then how ſoon ſoe'er you die, 
m. ou are of Age to claim Eternity. 


ided Manners with Fortunes, Humours change with Climes, 


gou” WT enets with Books, and Principles with Times. 
ud u. N. 
No Minutes ſurely bring us more Content, 
©10BY han thoſe in pleaſing, uſeful Studies ſpent. 
O 


reſted. Pur Reformation never can prevail, 
hile Precepts govern, and Examples fail, 
. 


ride is the never-failing Vice of Fools, 
he Wiſe and Virtuous walk by humble Rules. 


: fy Brave Deeds, and Virtue (when *tis ſpotleſs) have | 
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Quarrels and Strife, and Law-Suits wiſely ſhun, 
By Peace and Silence no mw 15 undone, 
Remember Death ; think every Day your laſt; 
Lament all Vanities and Follies paſt. 


Safe in thy Breaſt cloſe lock up thy Intents ; 2 
For he that knows thy Purpoſe, beſt prevents. : 
They cannot want who wiſh to have no more : 
Who ever ſaid an Anchoret was poor ? 


View all the habitable World! How few 
Know their own Good, or knowing it purſue. 


Want 1s the Scorn of every wealthy Fool, 
And Wit in Rags is turn'd to Ridicule. 
X 


Xerxes ſurvey'd his mighty Hoſt with Tears, 
To think they all muſt die in threeſcore Years. 
Y. 

Yeſterday's paſt; To-morrow's none of thane : 
To-day thy Life to virtuous Acts incline. 

Z. 
Zeal is a Fire, and uſeful in its Kind; 
But nothing is more dangerous, if blind. 
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Select SENTENCES, Maral and Divine, in Praſe, alhle ö 
betically dige/ted. | 


The SECOND SET. 


A. | 
CTION keeps the Soul in Health; whereas Idlenei 
ruſts the Minds, and corrupts as well as benum® 
all its active Faculties. 
B. 


Beware of the Man that has no Regard to his own Re 
putation ; ſince it is not probable he ſhould have any i 


yours. 
C. Coul 


O 
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E. 
Could we rightly and duly reflect on the Misfortunes of 
cher Men, we ſhould be much more thankfu! than we are 
or the many undeſerved Bleſſings which we daily enjoy. 
D. 
Do not ſpeak reprochfully of any Perſon whomſoever ; 
or ſuch Injuries are very ſeldom, if ever forgotten, and 
may poſſibly prove a Hindrance to your Preferment. 
E. 
Education either makes or mars us; and Governments, 
is well as private Families, are concerned in the Conſe- 
quences of it. 


| F. 
Faith may ſometimes exceed Reaſon, but not oppoſe it ; 
nd Belief may be often above Senſe, tho' not againſt it: 
Weware therefore not only of an implicit Faith, but of being 
o cloſely tied up to Reaſon, where Faith is required. 
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Give your Heart to your Creator; pay due Reverence to 
our Superiors ; honour your Parents ; give your Boſom to 
our Friend ; be diligent in your Calling, let your Con- 
ition of Life be what it will; give an attentive Ear to good 
\dvice, and be liberal to the Poor. 

H. 

Humility is the grand Virtue that leads to Contentment : 
t cucs off the Envy and Malice of Inferiors and Equals, and 
Fakes us patiently bear the Inſults of Fools above us. 

: I, 

vou would avoid Sin, fly 'Temptations : He that will 
Wt ue his utmoſt Endeavours to avoid the one, cannot 
pect Providence ſhould defend him from the other. 
Keep a juſt Account at the Entrance of your Eſtate: You 
Dy riſe with Honour, but you cannot go back without 
ame; for a good Beginning makes a good Ending. 


* 
PA 


be 


5 


Let your Promiſes be ſincere, and ſo prudently conſider- 
as not to exceed the Reach of your Ability: He who 
cemuiſes more than he can perform is falſe to himſelf; and 
h does not perſorm what he has promiſed, is falſe to 


5 Friend. 
D 5 M. Make 
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Make not your Neighbour's Fault appear greater tu 
it is, nor your own leſs; for to excuſe your own Fault 
to double it, and to aggravate another's by Detraction, i 
to make it your own, 4 

N. 


Nature is nothing but the Voice of God: A bright D 
play of that divine Wiſdom, which demands an etem 
Tribute of Wonder and Worſhip, A a | 

Our preſent Time ought to be managed with a judicia 


Care; ſince we cannot ſecure a Moment to come, nor u 
cal the leaſt Part of one that is paſt. - 
P. 4 

Put forth all your Strength in honouring of God, a 
doing his Commandments; for that Time ſhall end in 
bleſſed Eternity, that is prudently and zealouſly ſpent wn 
the Service of the Supreme Being. $ 


Quietneſs carries its own Reward along with it. Hat p 
an Averſion to all Debates ; ſtudy to inform your Mu 
and reform your Life. | 

R. 


Recreation after Buſineſs is allowable; but he that fo 7 
lows his Recreation inſtead of his Buſineſs, ſhall in a litt 
Time have no Buſineſs to follow. | 

„ 8. 

Solon made a Law that thoſe Parents ſhould not ben 
lieved in their old Age by their Children, who did not tc 
Care to give them a virtuous Education. 

T. 

That Man who fears God is the wiſeſt Man; and! 

that departs from Evil has the beſt Underſtanding. 
5 

Virtue is the Beauty of the Mind, and the nobleſt 0 
nament that Mankind can boaſt of. It ſtirs up our Rei 
when our Senſes err, and is then our greateſt Safeguard. 

W. | 

Whoever wiſely conſiders the Miſeries of human Lil 
will certainly prepare fora better ; ſince Infancy 1s attend 
with Weakneſs, Youth with Diſorder, and Age with! 
firmity. 

. Nc 
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X. 
LXkeuſe what you ſee amiſs in others, ſince all Mankind 
ere liable to Errors. 1 


VvVour Poverty will never prove a Diſgrace to you, unleſs 
ou haſten to be rich by any illegal Proceedings. 
5 2 


Zeal in a good Cauſe 1s very commendable ; but when- 
ver it is blind or neglected, it is very pernicious. 
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f Select Copies, confiſting of four, fix, and eight Lines. 


Ke J. 

" SI) EAUTY, like Ice, our Footing does betray; 

D Who can tread ſure on that ſmooth ſlippery Way? 

7 lcas'd with the Paſſage, we ſlide ſwiftly on, 

| = \nd ſee the Danger, which we cannot ſhun. 

here is a Luſt in Man no Charm can tame, 

Pf loudly publiſhing his Neighbour's Shame; 

3 Dn Eagle's Wings immortal Scandals fly, 

at EV hile virtuous Actions are but born and die. 

a In III. 

W irtue's the chiefeſt Beauty of the Mind, 

The nobleſt Ornament of Human-Kind; 

irtue's our Safeguard, and our leading Star, 

That guides our Reaſon when our Senſes err. 
IV. 

hildren, like tender Oziers, take the Bow, 

\nd as they firſt are faſhion'd always grow; 

For what we learn in Youth, to that alone, 

n Age we are by ſecond Nature prone. 


ben 
Ot i 


and! 


leſt 0! 
Real 
uard. 
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admus did firſt the wond'rous Art deviſe, 

Vt painting Words, and ſpeaking to the Eyes; 

various Lines to curious Order brought, 

ody and Colours were giv'n unto Thought, 
VI. 

one, none deſcends into himſelf, to find 

he ſecret Imperfections of his Mind, 


But 
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But ev'ry one is Eagle-ey'd to ſee 
In any other a Deformity. 


VII. 4 
Great was that Genius, moſt ſublime that Thought, MR 
Which firſt the curious Art of Mriting taught: 2 
This Image of the Voice did Man invent, 
To make Thought laſting, Reaſon permanent: 
Whoſe ſofteſt Notes with Secreſy can roll, 
And Myſteries proclaim from Pole to Pole. 

VIII. 
Happy the Man, of Mortals happieſt he, 
Whoſe quiet Mind from vain Deſire is free: 
Whom neither Hopes deceive, nor Fears torment, 
But lives at Peace within himſelf content; 
In Thought or Act accountable to none, 
But to his Conſcience, and to God alone. 

| XI. 
Dreams are but Interludes which Fancy makes, 
Whilſt Monarch Reaſon ſleeps the Mimick wakes 3 
Compounds a Medley of disjointed 'Things, 
A Court of Coblers, and a Mob of Kings. 
Light Fumes are merry, groſſer Fumes are ſad, 
And both the reaſonable Soul run mad ; 
And many monſtrous Forms in Sleep we ſee, 
'That never were, nor are, nor e'er ſhall be. 
X. 

Such 1s the gloomy State of Mortals here, 
We know not what to wiſh, or what to fear! 
What then remains? Are we depriv'd of Will? 
Muſt we not wiſh, for fear of wiſhing III? 
Receive my Counſel, and ſecurely move; 
Entruſt thy Fortune to the Pow'rs above : 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring Wiſdom ſees thee want. 
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F Learning, Floquence, and the Knowledge of Buline 
were the cniy Ends of Inſtruction, it would 110 
el 
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cans lead us to that great Purpoſe for which we came 
Mato the World. *”Tis eaſy to diſcern that Man is not 
made for himſelf only. He is a Member of Society, and 
in a Concert of Muſic, muſt qualify himſelf to perform 
Ja Part that the Harmony may be perfect. 

The Employments of the State are thoſe which require 
De brighteſt Talents, and the moſt advanced Degrees of 
WK nowledge. Theſe give the Movement to the whole 
Body, and more directly influence the public Happineſs. 
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I irtue alone can enable us to diſcharge them with Credit. 
he good Diſpoſitions of the Heart conſtitute real Merit, 
ad make us fit Inſtruments for promoting the common 
Welfare. Theſe are the Ends which good Maſters have 


ill in View in the Education of Youth. The Sciences 
re of ſmall Value, unleſs they lead to Virtue. Erudi- 
Wion is trifling, or miſchievous, unattended with Probity. 
They prefer therefore the honeſt Man to the learned; and 
aying before their Scholars the moſt beautiful Paſſages of 
Antiquity, ſtrive leſs to enlarge their Capacity than to 

ake them virtuous good Children, good Fathers, good 
Tiends, and good Citizens. | 

| Without this, of what Uſe would our Studies be? The 
principal End of Education and Inſtruction is, to make 

s better. The Preceptor who departs from this Rule, 
deſerves not the Eſteem and Approbation of the Public. 
Pericles governed Athens with great Reputation. He fil- 

ed it with Temples, Theatres, Statues, famous Monu— 
nents, and Ornaments of Gold. He drew thither what- 

Sever was curious in Sculpture, Painting, and Architec- 

ure, and fixed the Model and Rule of polite Taſte for all 
folterity. But, ſays Plato, can they name one ſingle 

an whom Pericles made wiſer or better by all his Care? 

n the other Hand, his Conduct did indeed cauſe the At he- 

'ans to degenerate, rendered them idle, effeminate Bab- 

ers, Buſy Bodies, fond of Expence, and Admirers of Va- 

1 ty and Superfluity. He concludes it therefore wrong to 
ry up his Adminiſtration ſo exceedingly. Apply this to 

e Study of the Sciences. It teaches us to lock upon 

bs Mm, not as our End, but as the Means that lead to it. 
Wo e End is Virtue. That which is to make us fervice- 
| * ble to all Men, and happy for ever. Towards this the 
| Met pts are very uſeful Inftruments; and the Uſe which we 


dughe 
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ought to make of them is, by a proper Application c 43 
the Maxims, Examples, and remarkable Stories which 
Authors furniſh, to inſpire young Perſons with a Love d 
Virtue, and a Deteſtation of Vice. = 

The few good Inclinations that we have are cloudeſ 
by an unhappy Diſpoſition to Ill, tranſmitted from owl 
firſt Parents. Teachers ſhould, therefore, be always . 
their Guard, to encourage and ſtrengthen thoſe faint, bu 
precious Remains, of our firſt Innocence, and pluck uy 
with indefatigable Care, the Thorns and Briars which ar 
continually 2 up in ſo bad a Soil. Youth hav 
Need of a faithful and conſtant Monitor, an Advoca 
who ſhall plead with them the Cauſe of Truth, Honeſty 
and Right Reaſon ; who ſhall point out the Miſtakes th 
prevail in moſt of the Diſcourſes of Mankind, and 1 
before them certain Rules for the Detection. To hea 
or preſerve them from the Contagion of the 1 Age 
we muſt convey them into other Countries and Times, of 
pou the Opinions and Examples of Antiquity, ſpoken « 
y the Authors which they read, to the falſe Principle 
and evil Examples, which debauch the greater Part « 
Mankind. What was ſaid by a Camillus, a Scipio, and 
Cyrus, will be liſtened to; and Inftruftions thus conceale 
will make a deep Impreſſion. The Taſte of real Glory 
languiſhes. All Merit and Honour is now made to cot 
fiſt in the Magnificence of Buildings, Furniture, Equipag: 
and Tables. To this we may oppoſe Dictators and Con 
ſuls from the Plough, whoſe Hands, made hard with Li 
bour, ſaved and ſupported the ſinking Commonwealti 
They refuſed the offered Gold, and choſe rather to 
over thoſe who had it, than to poſſeſs it themſelves. M. 
ny of them who managed the public Treaſures, yet! 
their Death left not enough to . them. In ſuch H 
nour was Poverty, and ſo deſpiſed were Riches! The 
had no great Skill in Entertainments; but knew how! 
conquer their Enemies in War, and to govern their Cit 
zens in Peace. Magnificent in their public Building 
and declared Enemies of Luxury in private Perſons, th 
contented themſelves with moderate Houſes, which tit 
adorned with the Spoils of their Enemies, and not of tht 
Countrymen. | 


At gu 
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Auguſtus raiſed the Roman Empire to an higher Pitch of 
Grandeur than it had known before. He could boaſt, 
hat he ſhould leave the City all of Marble, which he 
und all Brick. Yet during a Reign of more than forty 
IV cars, he departed not from the modeſt Simplicity of his 
Anceſtors. His Palaces were plain, and his conſtant Fur- 
iture correſpondent. He lay always in the ſame Apart- 
ent ; and his Cloaths were generally ſuch as the Empreſs 
via or his Siſter Octavia ſpun for him. Such Paſſages 
make an Impreſſion upon young People. They lead to 
he ſame Reflections which Seneca made upon the Baths of 
„%%. Tis a great Pleaſure, ſays he, to compare the 
Manners of Scipio with ours. That great Man, the Ter- 
or of Carthage, and the Boaſt of Rome, had manured his 
Field with his own Hands, and could waſh himſelf in an 
bſcure Corner; could lie under a ſmall Roof, and be 
Wontent to have his Rooms floored with a ſorry Pavement. 
ut who would now be ſatisfied to live as he did? Every 
ne looks upon himſelf as poor and ſordid, whoſe Magni- 


en ® * . . 

ciple{W<<nce extends not even to his Baths, How glorious is it 
irt o ſee Cato upon a fingle Horſe, unattended, and his Bag- 
and age behind him? What Lecture can be more uſeful 


han ſuch Reflections? How weighty are the Words of 
eſame Scipio to Ma/inifſa, ** There is not, (believe me)“ 
ad he, “ ſo much Danger to Perſons of our Age from 
* Enemies in Arms, as from the Pleaſures which on eve 


Co Side beſet us. He who hath curbed and ſubdued theſe 
th Li by his own Temperance, hath gained for himſelf more 
veau Honour and a greater Conqueſt, than we have obtained 


to u by our Victory over Syphax.” He had a Right to talk 
us, after the Example of Continence which he had 
wen ſome Years before. A young and beautiful Princeſs 
ad been brought to him among his Priſoners. On Infor- 
ation that ſhe was promiſed in Marriage, he cauſed her 
be guarded with all Care and Caution. When her 

over came, he gave her back into his Hands, with a Diſ- 
durſe full of that Greatneſs and noble Roman Spirit, which 
now ſcarce any where to be met with but in Books. To 
\mpleat the Generoſity of the Action, he, at the ſame 
ime, added to her Fortune the whole Ranſom which her 
aents brought for the Redemption of their Daughter. 
Such 
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Such was the Gallantry of this Roman, then in the Prime 
of Life, uncngaged, and fluſhed with Conqueſt! * 

By theſe Inſtances young People are inſtigated to a Tae 
for Virtue, They learn to place their Admiration upon Wl 
real Merit; to overcome Prejudices, and paſs an uprigh 
Judgment upon Men and Things; to prefer true Bounty 
and Liberality to the moſt glittering Actions without So- 
dity, and to know that a Service generouſly done to 
Friend in Diſtreſs, has the Advantage of the molt glori- nl 
ous Victories. Cicero, in an” Oration, lays open on the ln 
one Side the military Virtues of Cæſar. He diſplays then 
in full Light, and repreſents him not only ſuperior to hi 
Enemies, but as the Conqueror of the Seaſons alſo. 0 
the other Hand, he deſcribes the generous Protection 
which the ſame Cæſar had granted to an old Friend, 
fallen into Diſgrace and reduced to Perury. Upon weict-Wl 
ing theſe different Qualities in the Balance of Truth, bt 
pronounces in favour of the latter. This, ſays he 
«© was an Action truly great and worthy of Admiration 
« And in my Opinion, Ce/ar's Regard for the Miztol 
tunes of a poor old Friend, when raiſed to ſo high 
Station, ought to be preferred to all his other Virtues. 

I ſhall conclude theſe Remarks with a Paſiage in Hil 
tory, very proper to inſtruct young Gentlemen. Eur: 
ades, the Lacedemonian, Generaliſſimo of the Gree Allie 
on Board the Fleet ſent againſt the Per/fars, not bearing 
that T hemiftocles, the Athenian Chief, who was bur a Youu 
ſhould fo itifly oppoſe his Opinion, lifted up his Cane uf 

a Paſſion, and threatened to firike him. What wou 
our young Officers have done upon ſuch an Occaſion! 
T hemijtocles, without any Concern, ſaid, * Strike and wel 
„come, fo you will but hear me.” Surpiiſed at W 
Coolneſs, Euripiades did indeed hear him, and following 
his Advice, gave Battle in the Streights of Salami, ant 
obtained that famous Victory, which ſaved Greece, 4 
crowned Themiflecles with immortal Glory. An une 
ſtanding Teacher knows how to make his Advantage d 
ſuch an Occaſion. He will not fail to obſerve to 1115 Fu 
pil, that neither among the Gree{s nor Romans, tht 
Conquerors of ſo many Nations, and who certainly ve 
very good Judges of a Point of Honour, was there! 


much as one ſingle Inſtance of a private Duel, in t 
Coun 
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ourſe of ſo many Ages. This barbarcus Cuſtom, which 
now called Nobleneſs and Greatneſs of Spirit, was en- 
rely unknown to thoſe celebrated Judges of true Glory. 
They reſerved, ſays Saluſt, their Hatred and Reſentment 
for their Enemies, and contended only for Glory and 
Virtue with their own Countrymen.“ 

= It is juſtly obſerved, that nothing is more apt to in- 
ire Sentiments of Virtue, and to divert from Vice, than 
Ne Converſation of Men of Worth. It makes an Impreſ- 
Son by Degrees, and at Length ſinks deep into the Heart. 
Ind this Advantage is chiefly to be drawn from the Read- 
g of Authors of eſtabliſhed Merit. It forms a Kind of 
= clation between us and the greateſt Men of Antiquity. 
e ſcoaverſe with them; we travel with them; we live 
ich them; we hear them diſcourſe, and are Witneſſes of 
eir Actions. We enter inſenfibly into their Principles 
Wd Opinions; and we derive from them that noble Great- 
e's of Soul, that Diſintereſtedneſs, that Hatred of Injuſtice, 


101 d that Love for the public Good, which make fo bright 
fer Figure in every Paſſage of their Lives. 
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SOME GENERAL 


. ; 
iarcrioss in regard to EpisroL ART WRITING, 
With ſele# Forms of Addreſs and Buſineſs. 


HE Style peculiar to ſuch Letters as conſiſt only of 
_ Compliment, Wit, and Addreſs, ſhould be always 
y indeed, but free and eaſy, void of all ſtudied Graces 
Naas near a Copy of Nature as poſſible. 
On the other Hand, That of the Tradeſman ſhould be 
ort, plain, and pertinent to the Occaſion, without any 
lights of Fancy, or Deviations from his principal Deſign. 
e ſhould imagine himſelf in Converſation with his Friend 
the Royal Exchange, and expreſs his Sentiments in ſuch 
ear Terms, that his Correſpondent ſhould not be capable 
the leaſt Doubt or Heſitation with reſpe& to his Orders. 
nd as he ought never to be obſcure, ſo he ſhould in- 
frouſly avoid all Manner of Abbreviations, which 
ve a natural 'Tendency to render his Expreſlions either 
d general or ambiguous. Nothing therefore in his Let- 
ter 
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ter ſhould be 1 underſtood, or implied. H 
tentions ſhould be comprehended at the firſt View; wal 
whenever Inſtructions are given but darkly, and by Hu 
only, ſome Error of Confequence may paſs through MW 
conſtruction. 1 

The Correſpondent, likewiſe, on his Part, ſhould ti 
particular Care to be as punctual, clear, and free ful 
Ambiguity, in all his Anſwers. He ſhould weigh el 
Article maturely, and give it a diſtin&t and direct Reg 
Nothing, in ſhort, ſhould be omitted; no one Particugnl 
ſhould be left in Suſpence, leſt his Correſpondent, for wal 
of proper Intelligence, ſhould ſuffer either in his Chara 
or his Fortune. * 
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From one Couſin to another. 


Dear Couſin Polly, 

2 IS with no ſmall Pleaſure that I write to yon 
the joint Command of my Papa and Mama to 

quire after your Health, and all our other Relations int 
Country. You hadn't been gone from our Houſe above 
Day or two, before I was very dull for Want of your got 
Company. However, as I know you have not your Heal 
in our naſty ſmoaky Town, it would be very unkind! 
me to deſire you to return, and run the Rifque of at 
cond IIlneſs. Pray let ns know how you ſpend your Tu 
in the Country, and in Return, you may expect to be 
what paſſes at our next Ball here in Town, which will! 
very gay, and comes on in about a Fortnight. I am, 

Teur affettionate Couſin, 


. IE 8 


Miſs Polly's Anfaver. 


Dear Couſin Tommy, 
1 Had the Favour of your friendly Letter, and am gtt 
ly obliged to you, Sir, as well as to your good Fi 
and Mamma, for enquiring after my Health. I am mv 
better ſince I came into the Country; and Mr. Meanu* 
the Apothecary, gives me Hopes of a ſpeedy Row 
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go abroad every Day to divert myſelf; but thc Woods 


nd Gardens are not near ſo chearful and inviting this 


"if pring, as they were the laſt, when we had the Pleaſure of 
1 our good Company. However, as your Papa has now 


Wought you a little Poney, and the Weather is like to con- 
nue fine, I pleaſe myſelf with the Thoughts of ſeeing 
ou in a few Days; for I don't at all doubt but the Letter 
ſent by William will procure the Conſent of my good 
"EW cle and Aunt, and I have Reaſon to believe, Sir, that 
ou will be willing to pay a Viſit to 

* Your affetionate Couſin, M. G. 


Ef TI. 


en a Brother in Town to his Siſter in the Country, complain- 
Y ing of her Neglect in Writing. 

Dear Sifter, 

OUR Friends, I can aſſure you, take it very ill 
that you give them no Account of your Health, or 
de Manner in which you ſpend your Time in the Coun- 
y. You cannot be inſenſible, that you have ſeveral Ad- 
nirers here in Town, and that they are impatient for 
ur Return. Can your long Silence, therefore, think you, 
any ways excuſed with a good Grace? My Mother, I 
an tell you, is highly diſpleaſed, and fo are my Uncle and 
unt. For my Part, I have acted the good-natured 
rother ſo long, and formed ſo many Excuſes for you, that 
am quite tired. Take Care therefore for the future, and 
ſerve a better Character. Write to us ſoon and often, 
d I don't doubt but I ſhall procure your Pardon for the 
ences paſt, You may depend on it, that *tis with no 
all Pleaſure that I ſubſcribe myſelf, 

Your affetionate Brother, . . 
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The Siſter's Anfaver. 

Dear Brother, 4 4 

HE Charge you have brought againſt me is, I own, 
a little too juſt, 1 have been negligent indeed; but 
ay aſſure my dear Mother and my Uncle and Aunt, 
at my Silence has not been owing to the leaſt Want of 
ut / or Reſpect, and that I'Il never be guilty of the like 
ut again, Be my Advocate, dear Brother, for once, 
upon 
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Mis fortunes affect me next to my own. You are ſeri 
I have met with too many; but then you know very w 


not only with the Conveniencies of Life, but.indulgedy! 


travagance. They are both dead, and what they left 
- hind them, 'tis true, is now devolved upon me. Not0 
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upon this my ſincere Promiſe of Amendment. I know wilt 
are good-natured, and that my Relations, if you but pl: 
in my Behalf, will ſign my Forgiveneſs, If you'll ev 
the Shortneſs of this Letter, you ſhall have a longer nM 
Week, with a full and true Account of my Viſit to il 
Lady Notable, and the kind Reception I met with fr 
tie whole Family, I have nothing to add at preſent 
my Duty and Reſpects where due, and to aflure you, . 
I am proud to ſubſcribe myſelf, | 
Your affettionate and much obliged Siſter, E. 


"LETT REV 


Frem an elder to a younger Brother, repreſenting. to hin if 
fatal Conjequences that muſt unavoidably atiend him, 
Caſe he perfifts in his Extravagance. 
Dear Billy, a 
A you are my only Brother, you muſt imagine, iff 
give yourſelf the leaſt Time for Reflection, that qu 


1 


at the ſame Time, that they muſt be aſcribed to unforeſt 
Accidents, and not to any wilful Acts of Profuſion. 
Conſideration fupports me under the Weight of tha 
but as to thoſe that have befallen me on your Acco 
they muſt be imputed indeed to my Indifcretion. Wi 
my Father and Mother were living, they both ſuppliedy 


if I may be ſo free as to ſay fo, in your Levity and 


Nature, but Providence, directs me to make the bef | 
I poſſibly can, of what is thus thrown into my Poſſefi 
My Love for you inclines me, I muſt own, to ſerve yo! 
the utmoſt of my Power; but, dear Billy, which Way 6 
Jeffectually do it? The frequent Supplies that our ind 
gent Parents ſent you, gave you no ſubſtantial Aſſiſtan 
they were thrown away upon you: And by what Mealut 

ray, am I to take to ſcreen you from Diſtreſs ? You ml! 
$44 been happy long ere this, had you made but a8 
Uſe of your Friends Readineſs to ſerve you; but gue 
Leave to ſpeak my Sentiments freely, your preſent mel 
choly Situation is wholly owing to your own Impruv 


— 
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Ia might have lived comfortably, with good Manage- 
at, all your Life-time, on your own Fortune; but tis 
in it has not maintained you much above a 'I'welve- 
ach. Were I able or willing to add as much more to 
| what juſt Grounds have I to expect that you will be 
Netter Oeconomiſt than hitherto you have been? All I 
e, at your Rate of living, would ſupport you, Brother, 
"ſt a very few Years ; and I muſt think it my Duty (what- 
Tr you may imagine) to take Care of my own Family 
long as they live, and am determined ſo to do, if no 
boreſeen Accident prevents me. Were I to ſend you the 
Wndred Guineas according to your Requeſt, of what real 
MS vintge would it be to you? It would prove of no other 
rvice in the World, than to lengthen your Credit, and 
ke you run deeper into Debt. How often have I aſſiſt- 
you already? And has not the Caſe been always the 
ne? Have not ſeveral with whom you have Dealings, 
en you Credit from 'Time to Time, becauſe they ima- 
ed that I would ſupport you, and diſcharge their Bills ? 
therefore all my Indulgence towards you has proved | 
fectual, *tis Time now to withdraw my Favours. | 
werer, notwithitanding all your repeated Provocations, | 
may aſſure yourſelf, when I have any convincing 
dof of your Reformation, no reaſonable Aſſiſtance will | 
denied you, by | 


* Your affectionate, tho) much injured Brother, A. Ze 
80 F 

left n 2 Guardian 70 bis Ward, on his irregular Ccuiſe of 

N . Life during his Apprenticeſhip. | 
belt. | 


Wl M0 Dicky, 
e pon O are not inſenſible of the true Love and Friend- 
Way ſup that always ſubſiſted between your affectionate 


ther and myſelf: And as he was pleaſed to conſtitute 
tue fole Executor of his laſt Will and Teſtament, and 
tein charged me, in the warmeſt Terms, to have a 
Kcatul Eye over your Deportment during your Mino- 
> tz with the utmoſt Concern, that I hear you have 
fred yourſelf a Member of a looſe diſorderly Club; 
nt meh ou have too little Regard for your Reputation; are 
prove n diſguiſed in Liquor ; keep bad Hours, 3 2 
ules 
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Rules of your Maſter's Houſe at leaſt twice a Week, and 
in ſhort, make the whole Family very uneaſy. I hae Wi 
been informed, moreover, that if my old Friend does bu 
expoſtulate with you on the Occaſion, even in the coolef 
Manner, you treat him with that Indecency that m 
Ways becomes you: You give him, it ſeems, ſuch per 
Anſwers, and put on ſuch ſaucy Airs, as are inſufferable; 
and, in ſhort, inſtead of being ſubmiſſive, and giving hin 
the leaſt Proſpect of a future Amendment, you repeat the 
Offence for which he checks you, and make his wholeſone 
Admonitions the Topic of your Ridicule amongſt you 
profligate Companions, | 

As this 1s the true State of the Caſe ; and as your good 
Father has been pleaſed to inveſt me with an Authority 
over you during your younger Years, give me leave to 
expoſtulate with you on this unhappy Occaſion, and ſe 
before you, in a fair and impartial Light, the fatal Con- 
ſequences that muſt too ſoon attend you, without a ſpeedy 
Reformation. 

In the firſt Place, How can you, in Conſcience, break 
through all thoſe Laws which you had ſo voluntarily bound 
yourſelf, by the moſt folemn Contract faithfully to ob- 
ſerve? How can I, think you, look your Maſter in the 
Face, who ſtand engaged to him in a very conſideradl 
penal Sum for your Integrity and good Behaviour ? Ca 
you think it honeſt to violate ſuch Engagements? Conſidet 
you are but Eighteen, and 'tis Time enough in Conſcience, 
when you are One or Two and Twenty Years of Age, t 
be your own Maſter, and act without Controul. Sta) 
till then at leaſt, before you take ſuch unreaſonable Liber 
ties, and keep ſuch bad Hours, as well as bad Aſſociates: 
And in caſe you go on as you begin, I have too ut 
Grounds to fear you will even then prove equally indi 
creet, and have a Taſte for the ſame vicious Courſe of Lite. 

Conſider, I beg of you, before it is too late, what Incot- 
veniencies theſe ill Habits in Time may lead you t; 
Conſider, I exhort you, the Anxiety, the Trouble which 
you give your ſincereſt Friends by your Perſeverance n 
your evil Ways. Reflect with yourſelf, and do as y® 
would be done by. Is your Conduct at preſent ſuch as 00 
would countenance and allow, were you a Maſter yourſelf! 


Are you ſo capable of purſuing your Buſineſs, and 2 
modi 
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ang his Intereſt the next Morning, with that Life and 
i our, as if you went to Bed ſober, and in due Time? 
he not, are not your miſpent Evenings a double Diſad- 
tage to your Maſter? Will not your taking what you 
et {mall Liberties at preſent, lead you on, in Proceſs of 
e, to take much greater? *Tis not, let me tell you, in 
one's Power to ſtop when he pleaſes; and who 
ds, but at laſt you will arrive at ſuch a Pitch of Ob- 
acy, as to be ſubject to no manner of Reſtraint ? 
or my own Part, I think I may preſume to ſay, I ſerv- 
ſeven Years myſelf, not only with Pleaſure, but with 
putation. I thought likewiſe, though my Apprenticeſhip 
not expired till I was Two and 'I'wenty, that I was my 
n Maſter full ſoon enough. What your Thoughts may 
on the like Occaſion, I can't ſay ; but I wiſh you may 
eafter conſult your own Intereſt and Credit, as 1 have 
de mine before you. Give me Leave to tell you freely, 
t I ſhould never have thought it either reputable or 
eſt, to take ſuch Liberties as you do. 
ou are now at an Age, when, inſtead of indulging 
arſelf in your Pleaſures, you ſhould ſtudy to cultivate 
| improve your Mind. By applying to proper Books, 
will qualify yourſelf for the beſt of Company; very 
ch contract your daily Expences; fill up your vacant 
urs; avoid a World of 'Temptations ; and, in a Word, 
will look down with an Eye of Pity on thoſe frothy 
mpanions, with whom you ſeem now to aſſociate with 
much Eagerneſs and Delight. 
s nothing but my ſincere Regard for your future Hap- 
els and Welfare could induce me to expoſtulate with 
| on this Breach of your Conduct, I hope that my 
ndly Admonitions will have the deſired Effet, and 
„ by your ſpeedy Amendment, I ſhall have no Cauſe to 
ent of taking on me the important Truſt which your 
hier has repoſed in me. Should your Maſter, as I hope 
will, ſend me Word of the Succeſs of theſe Remon- 
ces, you ſhall want for no Encouragement from, 


Couſin, yeur aſſectionate Guardian, 
L. 8. 


LETTER 
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LET TE: R-:.-YIL 


From a Tradeſman in London, to his Country Correſponil 
begging the Favour of a ſpeedy Adjuſtment of Accm 


between them. 


SIR, 
N unforeſeen Accident has happened, that obligesn 
to beg of you to ſettle the Account that ſtands i 
tween us. We have had Dealings together long enouy 
J hope, to be free with one another on any emergent 
caſion. I would not have made my Application ind 
had I a Friend in Town on whoſe Aſſiſtance I could fait 
depend, If it will be any Prejudice, however, int 
leaſt to your Affairs to diſcharge the Whole, the Ren 
tance of forty Pounds, or ſuch other Part only as you t 
think proper, will be of ſingular Service at this crit 
Juncture, and lay a particular Obligation on, 
Sir, Your moſt humble Servant, &c. 


LET TEN VAL 
The Correſpondent's Anſwer. 


. * * H #4 * A . p "4 wat. _— » 1 
- r 


SIX, | 
AM very ſenſible ſome Exigence more than ordin 
- muſt have occaſioned the Demand you made; 4 
am therefore ſincerely glad, that it lies in my Power 
anſwer your Expectations without any farther Applicati 
Our Carrier ſets out next JYedne/day, and I ſhall order i 
to deliver you a Bank Note for fourſcore Pounds. 4 
the Reſidue, it ſhall be remitted you within a Fortnigit 
fartheſt; at which Time I propoſe to give you a frelh 0 
der, and commence a new Debt. I ſhall let you kn 
what Credit I expe&, and take Care to make you pundt 
Payment. I am, Sir, 
Your fincere Friend and humble Servant. 


EET PER; 


Frem a Servant to his Maſter in the Country. 


S IR, 
S I perceive your Affairs are likely to detain / 
longer abroad than you promiſed when you 
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Jom Home, I thought myſelf obliged in Point of Duty 

inform you, that all your good Family are in perfect 
lealth; and that, as to the Buſineſs of the Shop, you 
ay aſſure yourſelf, each Branch of it ſhall be carried on 
ich as much Care and Fidelity, as if you were here in 
Micron. Every Body longs for your Return, as ſoon as 
or Affairs will any Ways permit: My good Miſtreſs, in 
articular, begins to be impatient. In the mean Time, 
owever, you may depend on having immediate Notice, 
any Thing material occurs, from, Sir, 

Your faithful Servant, P. E. 


LETTER X. 
To a Correſpondent. 


E 


at V 


SIR, 

Have received yours of the fifth of February laſt, with 
your Invoice and Bill of Lading incloſed. I ſhall re- 
it you by the next Poſt 100/. Bank Note, and beg the 
avour of you to ſend me by Aaron Hill, our Carrier, the 
rſt Opportunity, ten Pieces of ſuperfine Black Cloth, at 
bout 157. per Yard, and thirty Pieces of Scotch Holland, at 
bout 3s. or 3s. 6d. per Yard, as your Judgment ſhall di- 
ct you, I am, Sir, Your humble Servant, P. G. 


. : 


The Correſpondent's Anſawer, 
SIX, 8 
OURS, of the 20th of this Inſtant Morch, lies now 


ef ( before me; as alſo another of the zoth, with a Bill 
a” — which is paid and placed to Account. I have 
punt us Day, according to your Order, ſent the Black Cloth 


d Holland, and doubt not but they will pleaſe you at 
e Price in the Bill incloſed, I am, Sir, &c. 


LETTER XII. 
a yours Tradeſman, too apt to be in a Hurry in the Proſe- 


7 cution of his Buſineſs. 
Couſin John, 
a HE great Regard I have always had for you, not 
"ll only on your own Account, but for the dear Re- 


} 


i embrance likewiſe of your good Father and Mother, 
E both 
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both lately deceaſed, to whom I was greatly indebted fo 
their many Favours, is the only Motive that induces me 
to trouble you with the following curſory Hints, which! 
flatter myſelf, you will receive with the ſame Candour and 
good Humour as I intend them. 5 

I have called, Couſin, upon you, Time after Time, 
and have always found you, *tis true, where you ought u 
be, in your Shop; but then I perceived you were alway 
in ſuch a Flutter and Confuſion, that I could never hay 
an Opportunity to talk with you freely, as I propoſed, 


when 1 paid my Viſits. . 
It muſt be acknowledged, that on ſome particular Oc" 
caſions, a more than ordinary Hurry and Fatigue in Bu. 
neſs cannot poſſibly be avoided ; but that can never be a ry 
ways the Caſe, in my Opinion, with the moſt extenſm 1 | 
Dealer. The great Art of Trade lies, Couſin, as I tak rl | 
it, in the judicious Diſpoſal of a Man's Time, be his Ot N. 
cupation or Calling what it will. | ps 
Moſt young Traders, indeed, are fond of appeariy 155 
mighty buſy, imagining they ſhall be obſerved, and Han 
lauded for their Induſtry and Application; but, in nl 
Lambo Opinion, thoſe Flutters are rather the Effect of IWF b. 
dolence, and a too great Neglect of their Buſineſs at proj... 
er Seaſons; and, as a Confirmation of what I have aflert co: 
ed, I ſhall only lay before you the daily Practice of an ug: :. 
fortunate Shopkeeper of my intimate Acquaintance, wif, - 
was remarkable for driving his Buſineſs on with the utmay.. 
Precipitation. | WS 
My Friend, *tis true, ſome few Years, carried on a vel. 
advantageous Buſineſs ; but then, at laſt, under the uſu . 
Pretence of promoting Trade, indulged himſelf eg 
Evening, in meeting with a Set of Bottle-Companions IF. .: * 
the Tavern; and very ſeldom, if ever, neglected thoſe u,; 
cial Engagements. heir 
In order therefore to be punctual there, and make lutte: 
perſonal Appearance as ſoon as poſlible, the Buſineſs of tj. 
Day was all Hurry and Confufion. Though he did ge 1 
keep exceſſive late Hours, yet he was no Starter, and I had 
dom got Home till Eleven or Twelve. The Night ul, . 
ſpent, and the Bottles all empty, the Morning, which ged 


the moſt precious Part of the Day, was ſpent in Indolen i: 
and Eaſe, If the molt valuable Cuſtomer he had came e Su 
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Wii; Shop before Nine, the Maid durft not diſturb him. His 
WApprentice, indeed, would beg the Fayour of them to call 
again 3 and when his uſual Hour of Riſing came, ſo many 
ferent Matters wanted to be diſcharged, that he was in 
me continued Ferment till about Two, at which Time 
e went to Dinner. Little after that was done; for he in- 
lulged himſelf in an elegant Way of Eating, as well as 
Drinking; off he went to the Tavern, and this Courſe he 
purſued for ſome conſiderable Time. TE y 
Thus, though he never applied himſelf regularly to Bu- 
neſs above four Hours in the Day, he would be conſtantly , 
omplaining of Buſineſs lying too heavy on his Hands; 
hat 'twas with the utmoſt Torment he went through it; 
nd his Life, in ſhort, ſeemed to thoſe who obſerved him 
ly whilſt behind the Counter, one continued Scene of 
duſtry and Fatigue. | 
Now, Couſin, had he made it his Cuſtom to riſe at Six, 
d get himſelf dreſſed, and ready for his Shop by Seven, 
| his Buſineſs would have every Day been reduced with- 
a narrow Compaſs by Twelve. In the firſt two Hours 
would have met with but little, if any, Interruption ; 
d by ſuch a Practice he might have improved his Ser- 
nts by his own good Example; have given them the 
ceſſary Directions for the whole Day; and had Time 
ficient beſides, not only to have inſpected his Books, but 
have written to all his Correſpondents; and by that 
eans have diſpoſed all Things in ſuch an Order, that 
atever Buſineſs occurred afterwards, whether more or 
„ might have ſerved him only for an Amuſement. 
but not to dwell too long on my Story, what was the 
ſult, think you, of my Friend's great Hurry and Preci- 
ation? Why, he met with ſome Loſſes and Diſappoint- 
ts in Trade (as who does not?) and his Cuſtomers 
ſeeing him in the Shop in the Morning, and always in 
utter when he was there, his Buſineſs inſenſibly dwin- 
away; his Creditors began to ſuſpe& him; and he 
tne Mortification, on the Adjuſtment of his Accounts, 
had too long lain by neglected, to find the Balance of 
od. to his Diſadvantage, to quit a Buſineſs he had 
Wiged with ſo much Imprudence, and to live upon a 
ny which his Friends procured for him, and afforded 
e >ubliſtence only for himſelf, I leave you to judge 
E 2 0 
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of the Misfortunes that muſt by Conſequence attend h 

our Wife and Children, who built their Dependance up 
Im. . 1 
This Inſtance, J hope, Couſin, will afford you a Leſſaf 
of Inſtruction; and, as I have a good Opinion of you, 
Prudence, I doubt not but you'll endeavour to correct the 
Fault which I have too often obſerved, and taken at th 
Time the Liberty to reprove. : 
I could not forbear giving you this Caution, leſt yah 
ſhould poſtpone that to another Day, which might aud 
ought to be done in this; and by ſuch a Delay be unablif 
to keep your Buſineſs within due Bounds. Method, dex 
Coulin, next to Induſtry and Application, is every Thing 
in any Occupation whatſoever. By falling into a regulz 
Way, you will always be calm, free, and eaſy ; and har 
Time ſufficient to amuſe your Female Cuſtomers, who ar 
ſor the moſt Part pretty tedious in making their Bargain 
and will be humoured as well as courted to a Compliance 
And how, think you, muſt any Man be capable of behar 
ing thus, as 'tis his Intereſt always to do, in caſe he pr: 
fers his Bottle to his Shop, and indulges himſelf in h 
Bed, when he ſhould be in his Buſineſs: As you are ver 
ſenſible, I have no other Ends in View than your futur 
Welfare and Succeſs in the World, I am well aſſured you! 
take theſe curſory Admonitions in good Part, from, Sir, 
Your fincere Friend and affetionate Couſin, M. ( 


AVING thus given our Readers a tranſient Idea 
the Stile or Manner in which they ought to indit 
their Letters of Mirth and Gaiety, as well as thoſe d 
Trade and Commerce; and having added thereto ſome ei 
Copies for their Practice and Imitation, we flatter ov 
ſelves, as young Perſons are too liable to Miſtakes f 
want of proper Information, in regard to ſuch as are eitit 
in Office, or of elevated Birth and Fortune, that it wi 
be deemed a proper, as well as natural Concluſion of tl 
our preſent Undertaking, to inſtruct them how to dir 
to, and pay their Addreſſes in due Form, and with It 
priety, to their Supcriors, however dignified and lil 
guiſhed either in Church or State. 
TERM 
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To the Royal Family. 
= To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty. Sire, or May it 
lac your Majeſty. 
= Tc his Royal Highneſs George Prince of Wales. May it 
leaſe your Royal Highneſs. 
KEN. B. The like to all the reſt of the Royal Family, Male 
or Female, mutatis mutandis, that is, changing what is 
= neceſlary to be changed. | 
| To the Nobility. ; 
Lo his Grace the Duke of S. My Lord Duke; your Grace. 
| To the moſt noble Peter, Marquis of S. My Lerd Mar- 
Weis; your Lordſbip. 
- To the Right Hon. John Earl of S. My Lord; your 
Lordſhip. 
8 To the Right Hon. J. Lord Viſcount M. The ſame. 
] To the Right Hon. P. Lord O. The ſame. 
.. Here obſerve, that Noblemen's Wives are addreſſed 
equal to their Huſband's Dignity. 
hat all the Sons of Dukes and Margui/es, and the eld- 
eit Sons of Earls, have the Titles of Lord and Right He- 
cr able, by the Courteſy of England. | 
To the Sons of Y:/counts and Barons are given the Titles 
ff E/quires and Honourable ; and that of Honourable hike- 
K ſe to their Daughters, but without any other Addition. 
Every Gentleman, in any Place of Honour or Truſt, is 
ed Honcurable; but no Commoners (thoſe of his Majeſty's 
Envy-Council, the Lord Mayors of London, York, and 
Dublin, and the Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh, for the Time 
a eing, excepted) are ſtiled Right Honourable. 
ny Laſtly, every conſiderable Servant to his Majeſty, the 
(8 rince of Vales, or any other of the Royal Family, is, 
child on the Civil or Military Lift, diſtinguiſhed by the 
" tle of E/quire. 


To the Parliament. 
ug To the Right Hon. the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
vn Parliament of Great Britain, aſſembled. My Lordi; 
by, loy it pleaſe yeur Lerdſnips. 
ws | 10 the Hon. the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, in 
I arliament of Great-Britain, aſſembled. Gentlemen; May 
u ee your Honomrs, 

E 3 To 
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To the Right Hon. Sir H. B. Speaker of the Honour 
ble Houſe of Commons. Sir; or if he be a Lord, 1, 
Lora; or May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, . 

N. B. He is generally a Member of the Privy-Council. 

To the Clergy. | f 

To the moſt Rey. Father in God, A. Lord Archbiſhop of {ME 
C.or 7. My Lord; your Grace. 1 

To the Right Rev. Father in God, O. Lord Biſhop of LM 
Right Rew. Sir. 6 

To the Rev. Mr. or Dr. (according to their Station) 
A. Z. Dean of B. Chancellor of C. Archdeacon of ). 
Prebendary of E. Rector of F. Vicar of G. Curate of H 

The general Term to theſe is Sr; but to a Dean oi 
Archdeacon we ſay, Mr. Dean, and Mr. Arcbdeacen. 
All Rectors, Vicars, Curates, and Clergymen of othe 
inferior Denominations, are ſtiled Reverend. 5 

To the Officers of his Me Houſhold. | 
Io theſe we addrefs for the moſt Part according to ther 
Quality, but ſometimes according to their Office; as, M 
Lerd Steward, My Lord Chamberlain, Cc. 
To the Commiſſioners, &C. on the Civil Liſt. 

To the Right Hon. A. Earl of B. Lord Privy Seal—Lon 
Preſident of the Counci!l—Lord Great Chamberlain—Ean 
Marſhal of England — One of his Majeſty's Principal Secre- 
taries of State, Wc. My Lord; or May it pleaſe your Lordſpi) 

To the Right Hon. the Lords Commiſhoners of the Tres 
ſury—of the Admiralty, &c, The ſame. 

To the Hon. the Commiſſioners of his Majeſty's Cuſtoms 
Revenue of Exciſe, Sc. May it pleaſe ycur Honours. 

To the Soldiery. 

To the Right Hon. A. Earl of B. Captain of his Ma 
Jeſty's Firſt 'Troop of Horſe Guards—Band of Gentlemen 
Penſioners, &c. To A. B. Eſq; Lieutenant General 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance, &c. Your Honours. 

To the Officers of the Navy. 
To his Grace 4. Duke of B. Lord High Admiral d 
Great Britain. Your Grace. 
To Vice-Admirals, Rear-Admirals, and Captains. S/ 
or Tour Honour, except they be Noblemen. 
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To the Ambaſſadry. 

= To his Excellency Sir A. B. Bart. Envoy Extraordinary 
from his Britannic Majeſty to—Ambaſlador to—his Reſident 
Nat, Sc. Your Excellency. 

= Tc Secretaries and Conſuls. Sir. 


To the Fudges and Lawyers. 
= To the Right Hon. A. Baron of B. Lord High Chancel- 
WE lor——Maſter of the Rolls Lord Chief Juſtice of the 
King's Bench and Common Pleas. My Lord; your Lord- 
ip. And to ſuch as are only Honourable, — Sir; May it 
leaſe you, Sir. And the ſame to all other Graduates in 
= the Law. 
N. B. Every Barriſter is ſtiled E/quire. | 
= Note, All ſuch Gentlemen as are in the Commiſſion of 
Peace, are alſo filed E/quires, and addreſſed to as Wor- 
ifa; as are alſo Sheriffs and Recorders. 
= The Aldermen and Recorder of the City of London, and 
all Mayors of Corporations (the Lord Mayor only excepted) 
have the Title of Right Worſhipful. 
Governors of Hoſpitals, Colleges, &c. are ſtiled Right 
Warſvigful, or only Worſhipful, according as their reſpee- 
tive Titles may be. 
Bodies Corporate are ſtiled Honourable, and ſometimes 
Morſbipful. wy 
A Baronet and a Knight are for the moſt Part ſtiled Ho- 
rei: aourable, and their Wives have the Title of Lad:es. 


As to the Addreſs made to Merchants, and other Perſons 
om in Trade, it is only Ser. 
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na RAC TIC AL ARITHMETIC. 
FEI SECTION... 
f NumeRAaTION, AppIT1ON of Whole Numbers, Money, 
3 Weights, and Meaſures, Cc. 


UMERATION is the true Diſtinction and Pronun- 
ciation of Number; that is, it teaches us to write 
down, read, and expreſs any Number or Numbers whatſo- 
ver: For the better underſtanding of which, obſerve the 
loving Table, 


E 4 . B. 
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1 N. B. The Letter C ſtands for an Hundred, and X fv 5 
en. FI 


TABLE. 
= — 
22 EE 
33 234. 
— — Oo © @v 
nin S = 0 
1 
wes 8 2 38.8 
9 07% 89 58 S 2 
O ONE 
Places x Toe et eosyS Nor E 1. 
9 8.2 054 321 : | 
9.870843 3 This Table you ouguli 
9 876 5 4 3 to get by Heart, at leaf p 
987 6 5 4 fo as to underſtand th; 
98 7 6 5 Nature of it. | : 
9 8 7 6 Caſt your Eye now, ua 
9 8 7 you ſee that there ar, 
g9 8 nine Places of FigurMl.. 
9 from Units to Hundred. 


. of Millions. All the Nr 
gures under the firſt Row are Units; thoſe in the ſecond 
Row towards the Left-Hand, are under the Place of Tens; 
all the third Row are called Hundreds; thoſe in the found 
Row Thouſands, &c. | 

Now, in order to know the Value of, or how to en 
preſs any Number in the Table, I begin at the top Ft 
ure, towards the Right-Hand, and ſay Units, (1 ;) the 
Units, Tens, (Twenty-one, 21 ;) then Units, Tens 
Hundreds, (Three Hundred and Twenty-one, 321} 
Thus I go on, and find the fourth Figure (viz. 4) unc 
the Place or Name of Thouſands, and according]y, | 
call it Four Thouſand, which, joined to the other tht 
Figures, will be four 'Thouſand, three Hundred, 
Twenty - one, 4,321. The fifth Figure being in d 
Place of Tens of Thouſands, is thus read : Fifty le 
Thouſand, three Hundred, and Twenty-one, 54,2 
Thus proceed till you come to the laſt Figure of all, f 
wards the Left-Hand (which ſtands in the Place of Hu 
dreds of Millions) and you will eaſily perceive, that tha 


nine Figures are thus expreſſed: Nine Hundred, eight 
ene 


er 
D to 
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eren Million, fix Hundred, fifty-four Thouſand, three 
Hundred, and Twenty-one, 987, 654, 321. Read this 
once more, and obſerve the Commas, or Stops, that are 
put to the Figures; for they anſwer to, or correſpond 
Vith, the Stops in the Words that are written at Length. 


NoTE 2. 


E Obſerve further that the Numeration-Table is not al- 
ſrays ſet with theſe Figures juſt in the Form they here 
and; for had they been any other nine Figures, they are 
Sumbered and expreſſed after the ſame Manner: For In- 
Wance, ſuppoſe they were 1,2,3,4,5,0,7,8,9, this is ex- 
Preſſed after the ſame Manner, only inſtead of 987 Million, 
is now 123 Million; inſtead of 654 Thouſand, it is here 
:6 Thouſand ; and inſtead of 321, it is now 789. 80 
ſo, 999,999, 999 is read thus; Nine hundred, ninety-nine 
illion, nine hundred, ninety-nine Thouſand, nine 
Jundred, and Ninety-nine, &c. So that you ſee it is only 
aving a due regard to the Places under which the Figures 
and ; for after the firſt three Places of Figures (viz. Units, 
ens, and Hundreds) the next three Places have the Name 


WE | 
4 


FRF Thonſands, the next three the Name of Millions, as 
ai the following Table. ; 
ens; 
url TABLE 2. 
$ 
— 2 8 
5 588 
Millions Place, Thouſands Place. - 15 
| 2. 345. 6 7 5 
1. 2 34 $567 
1 2 3. 456 
„ 3438 
1. $2 & 
3-32 
I 2 
I 


ere they are divided by Stops or Periods, which may 
towards expreſſing the Numbers: Thus, Suppoſe I 
E 5 would 
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would expreſs the Number againſt which this Mark (0 V 
laced, I find the Twelve ſtands under the Place of "Thou 
fands, ſo that I ſay it is twelve Thouſand three Hundrei 
and forty-five, &c. pt 7 
Cyphers are of no Signification, when they ſtand alone 
(thus ooo, or 0600, all ſtand for nothing :) Nor are the 
of any Signification placed before any Figure or Figure 
thus, o2 is but 2; and ooo; is but 5 ſtill : But when Cyphen 
are put after Figures, it makes the Number ten, twenty, 
thirty, a hundred, or a thouſand Times more in Value 
Thus 1, by adding a Cypher, is (10) Ten, add two Cypher, 


thus, 100, it is an Hundred, &c. as by the following 
Table. 


1 One. 
10 Ten. 
100 An Hundred. 
1000 A Thouſand 
10 Ten Thouſand. | 
roooo0' An hundred Thouſand. 
t000000 A Million. 
20000000 Ten Million. 
100000000 An hundred Million. 
1000000000 A thouſand Million. 
10000000000 'I'en thouſand Million. 
100000000000 An hundred thouſand Million 
I000000000000 Millions of Millions. 


And thus you may go as far as you pleaſe : 

For ſuppoſe I had ever ſo many Figures to number; 
Tee, by the laſt Table, that the ſeventh F igure is Mill 
Place, and that the thirteenth Place has the Name! 
— Millions of Millions; fo alſo the nineteenth Figure wil 
be Millions of Millions of Millions: But as the We 
Millions would be repeated ſo often in a very large Num 
of Figures, as to render it tireſome, there is a ſhorter 
much eaſter Way of exprefing the Number by cet 
Words, which anſwer to every ſeventh Figure, and 
any Degree of Millions, as appears by the follow 
Table. Tal 


4 
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The 7th Figure from the Units Place is Millions. 

13 is Bimillions, or Millions of Millions 
19 is Trimillions, or the 3d Deg. of Millions. 
25 is Quartrillions, or the 4th Deg. of Millions. 
31 is Quintillions, or the 5th Deg. of Millions. 

37 is Sexquillions, or the 6th'Deg. of Millions. 
43 is Septillions, or the 7th Deg. of Millions. 
49 is Octillions, or the 8th Deg. of Millions. 
55 is Nonmillions, or the gth Deg. of Millions, 
= or Millions 9 Times repeated, &c. 


Suppoſe it were required to number the 57 following 
igures, 321, 987, 654, 321, 987, 654, 321, 987» 
554, 321, 987, 654, 321, 987, 654, 321, 987, 654. 
21. 

Here I make a Period or Dot over every 7th Figure, and 
nd there are 9 Dots in all: Then ſearching in the above 
able, I find the gth Dot to bear the Name of Nonmillions, 
he 8th of Octillions, &c. Therefore, I number the above 
Figures thus; 321 Nonmillions, 987 Thouſand ; 654 Oc- 
illons, 321 "Thouſand ; 987 Septillions, 654 Thouſand ; 2 
321 Sexquillions, 987 Thouſand ; 654 Quintillions, 321 1 
[houſand ; 987 Quartrillions, 654 Thouſand ; 321 Trimil- | 
ions, 987 Thouſand ; 654 Bimillions, 321 Thouſand ; 987 
Iillion, 654 Thouſand, 321. And thus you may go on to | 
s many more Places, &c. Or you may number them by | 
ne ſecond Part of the Table, and that is, by putting | 
all Figures where the Dots ſtand, as 1, 2, 3, 4, till you 


ome to 9; Then begin, and ſay 321 of the gth Degree 
8 


f Millions, 987 Thouſand; 654 of the 8th Degree of 
lillions, &c. till you come to the End: And thus, by 
atting ſmall Figures over every 7th Figure, you may 
umber to the zoth, zoth, or any higher Degree of Mil- 
ons whatſoever. 
A common Queſtion in Arithmetic is to ſet down eleven 
houſ ad, eleven Hundred and Eleven, in 5 Figures? 
The Anſwer is 12,111, viz. twelve Thoutand one 
pundred and Eleven. | 

Proof 
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Proof by Ab DITIo x. 


Eleven Thouſand is 11,000 
Eleven Hundred is 1,100 
Eleven is 11 


— ͤ —ͤ——v——m—— 


12,111, as above. 


Another is how to ſet down fifteen Thouſand, fifteen Wi 
Hundred and Fifteen, in five Figures. The Anſwer is 16,5% 

But theſe Oddities are badly expreſſed, and are an Abu 
of Language: For, ſuppoſe you ſtood indebted to me, 
and ſhould aſk me what it was, and I ſhould ſay fiften ar 
Pounds, fifteen Shillings, and fifteen Pence; would yo 
not think it much better to ſay fifteen Pounds, ſixteen 
Shillings, and three Pence : But the beſt Method of Ex 
preſſion is the ſhorteſt, freeſt, and moſt natural. There 
fore, though the aforeſaid Numbers run a little ſmoothe! 
in Words, (becauſe they are each but one whole Number) 

et is the Senſe of expreſſing fifteen Thouſand, fifteen 
ir undred, and fifteen, very little better than fifteen Pound; 
fifteen Shillings, and fifteen Pence. 

Yet there are ſome Things a little dark in Expreſſion, 
which are of Uſe when known; as we read in the Boo 
of Kings, and in Iſaiah, that an Angel deſtroyed, in tis 
Camp of the Aſſyrians, an Hundred, and Fourſcore, ail 
five Thouſand. 

Now conſider that Fourſcore and five ts the fame as 8 
and the Number is 185,000 one Hundred, eighty ft 
' Thouſand. | 

Again, you read in the Revelations, of a Multitude ( 
ten Thouſand Times ten Thouſand ; which is .100,000,008 
viz, one Hundred Million: And a little further, you real 
of another, conſiſting of two Hundred Thouſand Tho 
ſind, which is, 200,000,000, viz. two hundred Milli 
which you will ſee demonſtrated, Example the 3d and 46 
in Compendiums of Multiplication. 

We ſhall finiſh Numeration with ſome of the old Row: 
Numbers, as it may be of Service. 
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A Tazte of Old Roman NuuRBERS. 


. ſtands for (50) Fifty. 
K. for (100) Hundred. 
C. for (200) Two Hundred. 
cc. for (300) Three Hundred, 
; "CCC. for (400) Four Hundred. 


BD. for (500) Five Hundred, or thus I. 
BDC. for {600) Six Hundred, or thus IJC. 
cc. for (700) Seven Hundred, or thus ICC. 
ccc. for (8co) Eight Hundred, or thus IO CCC. 
WCCCC. for (goo) or thus IyCCCC. 
for (1000) A Thouſand, or thus CIg. 
MM. for (2000) Two Thouſand, &c. 
| Roman NumBERs explained by Ficuxss. 
DL. 550. 
Dc 710. 
MDXIV. 1514. 
MDCLI. 1651. 
MDCCIX. 1709. 
MDCCLIX. 1759. 
MDCCLXVIII. 1768. 


DSS S. So SSS SoSe SSS SO O0 
the 

and 3 2-C-T-1-0-N.- Ir, 

oh Of ADDITION. 


A DDITION is the gathering and adding together 
two, or more, Numbers into one Sum. 

Addition 1s fimple and compound. Simple Addition 
onſiſts of one ſimple or ſingle Name; that is to ſay, of 
hole Numbers only, as Pounds Sterling, Tons, Yards, 
is, or Ounces, &c. For Ten is Ten, and a Thouſand 
da Thouſand, in any Number or Quantity, though the 
ualtty or Name be different; and they are all added by 
ne Rule, namely, by caſting out the Tens, and ſetting 
own 1n every Line what 1s over Ten. 

Compound Addition is of Money, Weights, and Mea- 
ws, viz, Avoirdupoiſe Weight, Troy Weight, Apothe- 
Caries 


— 
— — — by — = 


—— — 


in 
li 
18 
1 
by 
| 
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caries Weight, and Goldſmiths Weight, &c. Like wie! 
Dry Meaſure, Liquid Meaſure, Cloth Meafure, Squa 
Meaſure, Long Meaſure, Land Meaſure, and Time. 0:8 
theſe in Order, OFT ans 


8 


a "© e w© © S © 2 5 | 
SECTION: n. 
Ap DIT Io of whole Numbers. 


5 hs” Rule to be got by Heart is, - 
For every Ten in the Units Place, or firſt Row {Mi 
Figures, you muſt carry one to the Tens Place, or ſecond 
Row, and ſo proceed; becauſe Ten Units make Ten, Tea 
Tens an Hundred, and Ten Hundreds a Thouſand. | 


The ExPLANATION. 


Firſt, If there is but one Row of Figures, you mul 
fet down under the Row what it comes to, and if 
amounts to 2, or more Figures, ſet the firſt under th 
Row, or Sum; and the other Figure or Figures, fet ! 
the left Hand of the firſt Figure, as for Example. 


; Add 2 


I 2 I 7 
I I 4 N | 
5 2 3 and 4 together. 


9 Anſ. 8 Anſ. 10 Anſ. 28 Anſ. 


Here I ſay 5 and 1 is 6, and 1 is 7 and 2 is 9; Which 
I place under the Numbers, and it is done: But to pro 
whether it be right, I begin at the Jop, and caſt it down 
wards, and find it comes to the ſame. * 
Secondly; if it amounts to juſt Ten and no more (a 
Example z) Tet it down as before; only ict the Cypbe 
under the Rox, and ſet the Figure of x out toward d 
Left-Hand. 80 alſo, in Example 4, I find it amounts! 
28, which | ſet under the Row, viz. the Unit 3 and: 
the Row itielf, and the two towards the Left-iTand in * 
Place of Lens. | 
| Third) 
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Thirdly, When you have two or three Rows of Figures, 
en, according to the Rule, add up the firſt Row, or 
units Places, and obſerve how many Tens it contains, 
ad if it comes juſt to even Tens, ſet a Cypher under- 
Wncath, and carry as many Ones to the next Row as 
Where were Tens in it; that is, if it be 29, carry 2, if 
C be zo, carry 3, if 40, carry 4, and for go, carry 5, &c. 


And the laſt Row of all ſet down what it amounts to, as 
Wit it were one ſingle Row only. 
: An ExamPLE at large. 


Add 87625 Pound 
94915 
62194 6 
70547 7 
81965 77 44 
92199 [8 
and 71964 together. 


567408 Anſ. 
Now obſerve once for all. I begin, and ſay, 4 and 8 


5 12, and 5 is 17, and 7 is 24, and 4 is 28, and 5 1s 
33, and 5 is 38; this is the Amount of the firſt Row, 
or Units Place, but I muſt not ſet down the whole 38, 
but ſee how many Tens it contains, and find it to be 3 
Tens, and 8 over; this $ I ſet under the Row, and carry 
z to the next Row, or Tens Place, ſaying, 3 that I carry 
and 6 is 9, and 9 is 18, and 6 is 24, and 4 is 28, and 
9 15 37, and 1 is 38, and 2 is 40: This being juſt 4 
ens, I ſet down a Cypher, and carry 4 for the 4 Tens 
bo the next Row, or Hundreds Place, faying, 4 that I carry 
and 91s 13, &c. and I find the third Row to be 44, which 
I 4 Tens and 4 over; therefore I fet down 4, and carry 
| to the fourth Row, or Place of Thouſands, and find 


vhick 
prot 


lowl 


2510 


ypicarry two to the fifth or laſt Row, and find that it amounts 
rc! "io 56, and becauſe this is the laſt Row, I ſet down the 
ms cho 56, that is, the 6 under the Row, and the 5 to the 
an Len- and. 


in . 


hird) 


Fourthly, When there are ſeveral Numbers to be added 
Kopeincr, conſiſting foine of fewer and ſome of more 
Figures, 


hat it amounts to 27, then I ſet down the odd 7, and 


i. 
Il 
j 
1 
4 
1 
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Figures, they are added after the ſame Manner as befor 
only obſerve, in ſetting down the Numbers on your Sla 
or in a Book, that you be careful to ſet Units unde 
Units, Tens under Tens, or elſe you will be puzzled u 
caſting them up. 4 

Ex. 6. Suppoſe I were to add 3417, 26, 184, 9, 21,8 
and 3 together: I ſet them down as follows, which will i 
a ſtanding Rule for any Thing of the like Nature. 


EXAMPLE 6. 


Loads. 
I 

— 

184 

9 

271 

3 


—ů ä — 


3910 


Here I ſet Units under Units, and Tens under Ten 
and then caſt up from Row to Row, as before directed. 

It might be ſet down with Cyphers, to ſupply the vs 
cant Places: Thus, 


But this is ſuperfluous: Cyphers before Figures do d 
at all increaſe the Value: Beſides, it is neither ſo ſight!) 
nor advantageous to caſt up, and are ſeldom or never uſed 
by Accomptants, even in Addition of Money, to fill u 
any Line or Space whatſoever, as you will ſee in Exam! 
13 of Addition of Money. ud 

o 
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More Examples in Whole Numbers. 


Buſhels. * Ells. - Vards. 
471756 6715 65432 
434170 46 2145 
21985 3 234 
942176 2176 67 
354219 200--- .- 8 
471625 6 76 

982196 10 35 

853294 1756 325 
—'.— 1 76258 
5131427 a 
10919 147830 


© QuzsT10Ns to exerciſe AppiT10Nn of whole Numbers. 


Queſt. 1. From London to Rumford is 11 Miles, from 
umford to Brentwood 6, from Brentwood to Chelmsford 
from Chelmsford to Witham 8, from Witham to Kel- 
don 4, from Kelvedon to Colcheſter 10, from Colcheſter 
Manningtree 9, and from Manningtree to Harwich 12: 
ow many Miles then is it from London to Harwich ? 


* To anſwer this, ſet down the Numbers, and caſt them 
a d, thus | 5 | | 2 
* Miles. 
From London to Rumford 11 
Rumford to Brentwood 6 
Brentwood to Chelmsford 11 
Chelmsford to Witham 8 
Witham to Kelvedon 4 
Kelvedon to Colcheſter 10 
Colcheſter to Manningtree 9 
Manningtree to Harwich 12 
From London to Harwich 71 Anſ. 


Queſt. 
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Queſt. 2. A ae has ſeven Fields, containing the . 
following Acres, viz, ; 


Acres. 
In one Field are 25 
* another 57 
n another 1815 
0 c 
In another 25 * 1 wy are there In 
In another 15 . 
In another 43 
In another 9 


Anſ. 192 Acres. | 
Queſt. 3. A Draper has ſix Pieces of Cloth, as unde ; 
Yards. 


© NO. 2 containing 87] | 

cm Y 75 A 

3 How many Yards are a . 

4 8 3 7 all? Anſ. 210. 
2 

6 : l 7 | 
— —-— a 7 
Anſ. 210 0 7 


Queſt. 4. How many Days are there in the Year, ori 


the weve Calendar Months? Firſt ſet them down alto: 
follows: lech 
Days. Let 

Firſt, January has 31] 0 pr 

February 28 | gur 

March 314 3 

April 30 Note, * four 

May 1 Year is called Leap Ye 

June 30 Fand has 366 Days; k 

July 31 bruary having then ! 

Auguſt _ 31 | Days. 

September 30 

October | 31 

November 30 

December ; 31 J 

36 


305 
* Note, That in marking any Sorts of Goods N“. ſtan 
for Number. 4 
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S Queſt. 5. How far is it from London to Carliſle in 
9 umberland, when 


Miles. 
From London to Newcaſtle is 149 
From Newcaſtle to Preſton 62 
From Preſton to Lancaſter 21 
From Lancaſter to Penrith 50 
From Penrith to Carliſle „ 


Anſ. 301 Miles. 


Queſt. 6. Add 47, 697, 5, 91707, 100000, 26300175, 
oo, 62, and 987654321 together. Anſw. 1014147514. 


To prove ADvDiTION. 


| Addition 1s proved two Ways, Firſt, When you have 
aſt up any Sum, as before directed, then begin at the 
op, and caſt downwards inſtead of upwards ; ; and if the 
igures come the ſame, no Doubt but the Work is right: 
deed, in Things which require Care, you ſhould make 
Practice of —_ every Line, firſt upwards, and then 
downwards, 

The ſecond Way is too tedious for Buſineſs ; but as it is 
arp in Schools to teach it, I ſhall ſhew you the 
letho 

Let us take Queſt. 5, which amounts to 301 Miles. 
o prove whether this be right, I cut on the 'Top Ln of. 
gures with my Pen: thus — 


zutt 149 


62 
= EI 
50 
19 


— — 


301 Anſ. 


— — 


152 Add this to the Top 149. 


301 Proof. See Addition of Money. 


and 


W Then 
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Then I begin to caſt up the Sum again, only inf 


of going to the Top of all, I now caſt no further uu 
the 2, (leaving out all the Figures that are cut off, or ti 
ſtand above the Line) and find it amounts to 12, which iſ 
2, and I carry 1 ; then I proceed to the ſecond Row, ul 
find it amounts to 15; ſo that this amounts in all if 
152, which I place under the 301. Laſtly, I add th 
middle Line 152 to the top Line 149, and find that th 
make juſt 301, which proves the firit Work to be rigk 


We now proceed to 


ec FO HG OG Cn HC VC 014 


$2 CT HON Iv: 


AppiTion of Money. 
E T the following 1. Rule; 2. Characters; and: 


Pence Tables, be got perfectly by Heart in the fd 
Place. 


O 


1. The RurxE. 


For every 4 Farthings carry 1 Penny to the Pence; 
every 12 Pence carry 1 Shilling to the Shillings; and 
every 20 in the Shillings carry 1 to the Pounds, which a 
caſt up by Tens, as in whole Numbers. 


2. Of the common CHARACTERSs. 


Note 1. C. ſtands for Pounds, S. ſtands for Shilling 
D. ſtands for Pence. Or thus, C. 3. 4. Pounds, Shilluy 
Pence. 

Note 2. A Farthing is one fourth Part of a Penny, i 
is thus ſet down, Z. An Halfpenny is one Half, and 
thus ſet down, 1. Three Farthings, being three Fow" 
are thus ſet down, 2. | 

Note 3. 1 Quarter, 1 Half, and 3 Quarters, are 
ſet thus, i, +, 4. 
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3. Of Pence TALES. 


TABLE 1. TABLE 2. 


; ence. } . * Pence. 1. 
| 20 E : 12 
30 2 — 24 2 
40 $ _— 4 * 3 
0 4 2 4 4 
Zo 327 5 — 0 60 5 is 4 5 
70 > 1 5 — 10 72 | 6 
80 6 — 8 | 34 7 
100 8 — 4 108 9 
110 g —— 2 | 120) {10 
120 (10 o | 


By theſe two Tables, the firſt encreaſing by Tens, or 
cry 10 Pence; and the other by even Shillings, or every 
Peace, you may caſt up any ſmall Sums, by a due Re- 
rd to the following Examples. 


d i * 
12 ExXaMPLE 1. EXAMPLE 2. 
I d. 7 Tp Sy 
9-4-2 Add 41 - 3 - 8 
N 62 - - 7 
d7- 9g - 6 together. and 47 - 11 - 6 together, 
24 - 18 - 11 15128429 


EXAMPLE 3. 
Add 95 - 16 - 2 
68 - 14 - 10 
and 49 - 12 - 11 together, 


In the firſt Example the Pence all added together do 
t exceed 12; nor the Shillings do not exceed 20; there- 
ethe Amount of them is to be fet under the Row to 


The third Example is left undone for the Practice of 


> Learner, 
which 


— — —— — ñ̃ — 
. — 
S - — Z x 
- <-> . 
— — — . ———__—  —— . 


Coy 


| 
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which they belong, and the Total is 24 Pounds, 18 Qi : 


lings, and 11 Pence. 


In the ſecond Example I fav 6 and 7 is 13, and 8 is aff 1 


Pence. Now, by the iſt Fable, 20 Pence is 18. 8 
therefore 21 Pence mult be 18. gd. Or by the 2d Table 
I aſk how many Times 12 I can have in 21d. and findi 
1, and q over; therefore, I ſet the odd 9 down under th 
Place of Pence, and carry 1 to the Shillings, ſaying | 
that I carry and 11 is 12, and ꝙ is 21, and 3 is 24 Shilling 
Now, as 20s. make a Pound, 248. is 11, 45. therefor 
I ſet the 4 under the Shillings, and carry one to the fil 
Row of the Pounds, caſting them up as in Addition d 
whole Numbers, and find it 15 11. So the Total is 151. 


45. 9d. 
TABLE: 3. 


Shillings. Pounds. 5s, 
20 fi 1 - 
30 | - 10 
40 
50 10 
Go wi 
70 10 
80 

90] 10 

I OO _ * 


Add up the following Sums. 
EXAMPLE 4. EXAMPLE « ExAMPLEG, 


4. 4. . . . £; 4. 4, 
45 4 . „ 
94 652 - 5 - 5 
7 bez - c-0 
51 6525 -d 
2 5 652 —5 3 
75 652 5-8 


— — —— 
n | 


In Example 4 you begin at the Row of Pence, zo 


find that it amounts to 53. Now, according to * - 
| en 
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W-ncc Table, 30 Pence is 48. 2d. therefore, 53 Pence is 
. 5d. Or by Table 2, I find how many 12 Pences I can 
Wc in 53 Pence, and find that 4 Shillings is 48 Pence, 
erefore, 53d. muſt be 4s. 5d. which odd 5 Pence I ſet 
Wn under the Row of Pence, and carry the 4 Shillings 
de Row of Shillings, and find it amounts to 45. Now, 
Table 3, I find 45s. to be 21. 5s. which odd 5s. I put 
der the Shillings, and carry 21.” to the Pounds, which I 
ſt up as in Whole Numbers (by Tens) and find the Total, 
whole Amount, to be 3681. gs. 5d. E 
Examples 5 and 6 are left undone, for Practice after the 
Mme Manner. We ſhall now give two or three Examples 
th Farthings. 


EXAMPLE 7. EXAMPLE 8. EXAMPLE . 
£ 3 1 oo 1 £; 3. d. 
| bal, - WR ED Alas, He 
15- 5-1 146-5-8 164-8 995 
17 4 - 8E 956 - 8 = 3 216 1 10 
W t 404 5 44" 
N nne, 
14 - 7 91 101-6 - 5 291 - 3 5 
F 
e e, 004-9 - 83: ee 


Degin with the F arthings, ſaying, 3 and 3 is 6, and 1 
, and 2 is 9, and 2 is 11 Farthings, that is 2d. and 
arthings over, which 3 Farthings I ſet under the Row 
rarthings, (thus 3) and carry 2 Pence to the Pence, 
find they amount to 57 Pence, which is 48. 9d. 
ue odd g I ſet under the Pence, and carry 4 to the 
ings, and find them 59, that is, 2 Pounds, and 19 
„ which 19 I ſet under the Shillings, and carry 2 to 
Pounds, I find them come to 270: So the Total or 
ſwer is 270l. 198. gd. 4. i 
tocced in the ſame Manner, and you will find Ex. 8. 
* 27521. 38. 3d. 2. 5 

e mall now give three or four different Ways of ma- 
Ng double Figures in the Shillings. Let the Learner. 
pe chat which ſeems eaſieſt to himſelf, 
4. Of 
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4. Of caſting up double Figures in the Shillings, ſuch 
16. 18. 17. or the like. 


EXAMPLE 10. EXAMPLE 11. EXAMPLE 12, 


. So a. . So a. 4. „ . 
64 - 17 104 756 17 8 4715 - 11 10 
47 - 14 = 11 175 - 16 
67 - 18 - 103 476 - 11 
$5 - 19 - 8 187 - 17 
49 - 19g - It 256 - 19 - 5} 6474 - 19- 8 
64 - 15 - 5 175 - 14 - 11+ 1762 - 17 - 6 


N 


I caſt up the Farthings (firſt upwards and then don 
wards) and you will find them 6, I therefore ſet down +, 
carry 1 to the Pence, which are 56, which is 4s. 
that 1s, 8, and I carry 4 to the Shillings; but as tit 
are two Rows of Shillings, or double Figures, I fir 
all caſt up that Row, or thoſe Figures that ſtand towalit” 
the Right-hand, ſaying thus, 4 that I carry and 5 5 
and 9 is 18, and 7 is 25, and 8 is 33, and 4 is 37, and 
is 44, the firſt Row; then I come * upon the ſeca 
Row, from the Top to the Bottom, calling every Fig 
of 1, Ten; ſaying, 44 and 10 is 54, and 10 is 64, ( 
ſo on) 74, 84, 94, and 10 is 104 Shillings, which b 
and 4 Shillings over, that is 4, and I carry 5 to the Powe 
War I find amount to 351. So that the Total is 3 ad 

8d. . 
A Another Method is to caſt up the firſt Row of Shillin bin 
as before, which comes to 44, that is 21. 4s. and! 
the 4 Shillings under the ſaid Row, and carry the 2 öl 
the next Row of Shillings, counting 11. for every f 
Figures in the ſecond Row, (becauſe two Tens nM 1 
20s. or 11.) Thus in the above Example, there are 
Figures of 1 in the ſecond Row, and counting tue 
them for 11. then fix will be 31. which with the 21. 
belong to the 44 in the firſt Row, make 51. to be c omſe 
to the Pounds as before. 

A third Way is, make a Dot at every 4 in the! 
things, every 12 in the Pence, every 20 in the Shillit 
and every 10 in the Pounds, This Method is 27 


„ 
— 
— 
$i 
— 
— 
' 
— 
* 
1 
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Wuiced to every Capacity. Make your Dots very ſmall. If 


ou can ſee them yourſelf it is ſutficient. ; 

= Another Rule for making and caſting up long Bills, 
eri Rates, &c. is this, For every 60 in the Pence carry 5 
the Shillings, becauſe 60 Pence make 5 Shillings : And 
Pr every 60 in the Shillings carry 3 to the Pounds, becauſe 
o Shillings make 3 Pounds; and laſtly, caſt the Pounds up 
Tens, as before directed. 

The Form of a Pariſh Rate may be uſeful, and will do 
r ary long Bill, £ ts. 6h 


llen Anthony, Eſq; — 3 1 4 85 
ndrews John — —_—_— W 11422 
aker James, Eſq; o 15168 
arter Thomass — — — 17 [11:2 
harby Abraham — 3 31175 
ernell Abraham — m. * | 19 | 3; 
onner Joſeph — * 7 9 
irton John, Eſq; — U — 2111475 
ongman Thomas — 3 5 I Iz 
umley Edward-ꝛ⸗ — 317.16 
anning Thomas — * | 15 [105 
artin William, Eſq; — N 111118. 
artin lob — —— 71178 
ichols Abraham — — 21349 
orton Daniel — „ 17]10.] 4+. 
ker Eſther — — — 8 [11 
wel Judith — — — 18 
ndall Nicholas — — 1117 | 65 
dinſon Abraham, Eſq; — 3 151111. 
binſon John — — 7410 
binſon James — _ Kh 0 OY 
Igzles Nathaniel — 3 7111.1 
mley Thomas — 9 . 15 z 
y Thomas, Eſq; — yn 2 £412 
by William — — — 14 
ratly David — — „ r 
liow Thomas — — — 1117.4 
omſon John — — FIR 191114 
It William, Eg; — — — 77 
ey Abraham, Eſqz — — — 161610 8E 
189 9 72 


I 
aw 
< Se 2—•— 22 
— „ 


— 


—— — 


1 
— * 2 5 
—ͤ—ũ—44ꝓe — * — 
— <= cg_rr @ 2 
bad . — - 
« * „ — 


- —— — — 


© 
IF 
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Firſt, Begin with the Farthings and you find then 
amount to 27, which is 6d. and 3 Farthings over; which 
3 ſet under the F N thus (4), and carry 6 to the Pence, 

Then Joins to the Pence I ſay, 6 that I carry and 
is 14, and 11 is 25, and 4 is 29, and 11 is 40, and 4 is 44, 
and 10 is 54, and 11 is 68. This being 5 above 60, | 
make a ſmall Dot cloſe to the 11. and carry the 5 that ö 
over to the next Figure, ſaying 5 that I carry and 6 is 1, 
and 10 is 21, and 11 is 32, and 4 is 36, and 9 is 45, an! 
8 is 53, and 8 is 61. This being 1 more than 60, [| 
make a Dot again cloſe to the 8, and ſay, 1 that I can 
and 10 is 11, and 6 is 17, and 11 is 28, and 7 is 35, and 

is 44, and 8 is 52, and 5 is 57, and 11 is 68. Tf 

ing 8 more than 60, I again make a Dot, ſaying 8 N 
I carry and 8 is 16, and 7 is 23, and 8 is 31. No 3 
Pence is 25. 7d. Therefore I put down the odd 7d. u. 
der the Pence, and carry the 28. to the Dots, countiny 
5s. for every Dot, which are three in Number, that s 
158. and the two I carried to them is 178. this 17 I car 
to the Shillings, and contrary to the other Methods, I no 
work croſs-ways, taking the double Figures as I go along 
viz. the Right-Hand Figure firſt, and then the Left-Ha 
one belonging to it, counting it for 10. 

So going to the Shillings, I ſay, 17 that I carry a 
10 is 27, and 7 is 34, and 9g 1s 43, and the 10 on ti 
Left Hand of it is 53, and 7 is 60, and the 10 belongu 
to it is 70. This being ten more than 60, I make 20. 
Cloſe to the 7, and carry the 10, ſaying 10 that I e. 
and 4 is 14, and the 10 belonging to it is 24, and 11 53 
and 5 is 40, and the 30 belonging to it is 50, and 11 1501 
So I make a Dot at the 11, as before, and proceed with 
1, ſaying 1 that I carry and 10 is 11, and 11 is 22, anc 
is 29, and the 10 belonging to it is 39, and 5 is 44, and 
is 52, and 10 is 62. Sol make a Dot at the 10, 4 
carry the 2, ſaying, 2 that I carry and 3 is 5, and! 

10 belonging to it is 15, and 7 is 22, and the 10 belong! 
to it is 32, and 11 is 43, and 5 is 48, and the 10 belony 
to it is 58, and 7 is 65, and the 10 belonging to it 15] 
Therefore I make a Dot at the 17, and carry 15 that 
over and above 60, and ſay, 15 that I carry and 4 
and the 10 belonging to it is 29, and 9 is 38, and te No 
belonging to it is 48, and 7 is 55, and the 10 beloiWz, 


t 
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to it is 65. This being 5 more than 60, I make a Dot at 
he 17, and carry 5, ſaying 5 chat I carry and 7 is 12, and 
She 10 belonging to it is 22, and 6 is 28, and the 10 belong- 
Ing to it is 38, and 4 is 42, and the 10 belonging to it is 
2, and 7 is 59s. which make 21. 19s: which 19s. I ſet 
own under & Shillings, and carry the 21. to the Dots, 
Ind as every Dot in the Shillings is valued at 31. and they 
re 5 in Number, making 151. the zl. added to them is 171. 
ET his 17 therefore I carry to the Pounds, caſting them up 
Wy Tens, as in whole Numbers, and find them amount to 


891. 198. 7d. 2. 


ExaMPLE 13, Without Cy- ExaurTE 13, with Cyphers, 
hers, according to the true according to the common. 
Order of Book-keeping. Cuſtom of Schools, 


4. 4. d. 4 4. 4. 
5478-96 5478 - 0g - ob 
1 - 19 = 5 0001 Ig - Og 
- - 8; ©OOO - Ob - o8E 

179 - - 0179 - ©O - oo 
- 17 - ©OOO - 17 - O05 
T W Bake: IN 
5667 - 18 = 53 5667 - 18 - o5E 


Tho? it is not cuſtomary to uſe Cyphers in Addition of 
oney, yet in Weights and Meaſures they are often uſed, 
d the Learner who teaches himſelf may take his own 
ancy. 

How to prove Addition has been ſhewn already at the 


nd of the Queſtions to exerciſe Addition of whole Num- 
I'S, 


G ©:0404000409040u9n0- or nd dg0d00 
SECTION V. 


it 8 the Manner of drawing Bills, Notes, Receipts, oc, 
1. Of contracted Words, and their Signification. 


Vote 1. Bt. ſtands for Bought. 
2. Dr 0 15 Debtor . Cr . is Creditor 0 
| F 2 3. Do 


—— — 
2 Wo I — — 
* 4 * * - 


v ͤ — — — ——᷑ĩ OOO ne ＋7 
— VI - = * 


- 


— 


—— — — 


are in Trade and in Partnerſhip. 
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3. Do. ſtands for Ditto, and ſignifies the fame Thing, 
Place, or Sort of Goods, as was wrote in the Line be. 
fore; it is uſed by Merchants, Tradeſmen, and Ac. 
comptants, both in Books and Bills, to avoid writing the 
ſame Thing over ſo often. = 

4. Co. ſignifies Company; that is, when two or more 


5. Meſſrs. ſignifies Meſſieurs, or Gentlemen concerned i 
together in ſome Trade or Buſineſs, and is uſed with 
the foregoing Contraction, (Co.) on the Head or From 
of the Bills, inſtead of writing all their Names a 
Length: AT : 


EXAMPLE I. 


A Linen Draper's Birr. 't 
Meſſrs. Aaron Nelſon and Co. Bt. of John Sharp. 


1768. 
4 Jan. 11 Pieces of Iriſh, at 31. per 4. 
Piece — — 33 - - 
12 2 Ditto at Do. — — 3 


8 Feb. Long Lawn, as by Agreement — 3-156 
12 Apr. 2 Pieces of Check, as by Do. — 1- 7-1 
28 4 Do. as by Do. — — 3 


This Bill as a common Sum in Addition of 6 
Money, is — — 8923 


EXAMPLE. 


A Stationer's B11 1. 
Mr. Samuel Long Bt. of John Page. 


1768. 
May 19 2 Ream of Fool's Cap ſuperfine } L. . 6 | 
Paper 1210 
June 12 4 Ditto „ p 
20 Ream of coarſe Brown — * 
Aug. 14 Sundry Goods, as per Bill — 3 19 
1 
in th 
1 10 Aus 
Note, Some Perſons never uſe the Word To at che Hun 
— 


ginning of the Bill, ?Tis uſed in Books of Accompts c 
the Dr. or Left-Hand Side, The Word By is uſed on t 
Cr. or Right-Hand Side. Þ 
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EXAMPLE z. 


A Goldſmith's B1 LI. 

Mr. James Proud Bt. of Paul Fineſhew. 
1768. Be 
E May g 1 Diamond Ring 8 — 15 — 
| 1 Quart Tankard — — 10-10- 
13 1 Pint Do. | 
® 1 Dozen of Knives and Forks — 3 2-6 
1 Silver Tea Kettle 
33 Tea-Spoons, Tongs, and Cream- 


Pot. 
Total C. 


A Taylor's BLI. Ex. 4. 
Mr. Robert Patience Dr. to John Trimmer. 


| 


708. 1 
lar. 15. 2 Yards of Cloth, at 18s. per Yard 1 16 - 
6 Mäking your Coat - 8 - 
ö 4 Yards and a Z of Shalloon, at 28. — 9 
b Buckram, Stay-Tape and Canvas - 326 
Silk, Twiſt and Mohair — - 228 
I Buttons to the ſame —— — - 43-6 


kt. — — 


14. 
From theſe four Examples any other Tradeſman's Bill 
ay be formed in due Order, The balancing any Rec- 


oning or Accompt between Perſons will be explained in 
ubtraction. 


The common Form of Receipts, and Notes of 
Hand. | 

Receipts are given according to the Sum paid, and the 

ons you receive it of, or for. The Stationer's Bill in 


2 15 10l. If he receives it in full, the Receipt will 
m mus: 


unds, in full of all Demands. 
— 


John Page. 
C. 10. 
„ If 


2 Pair of Silver Salts dw - <<. 4. 20” 


Aupult 6, 1768. Received of Mr. Samuel Long Ten 
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If the Receipt be written upon the Bill itſelf, then u 
15 better. 
Received at the ſame Time the Contents in full, 
John Pag: 


* ry 4 * * . C : * ” 
"+ 
4 4 1 
„ Hoa 


Ex. 2. If only Part be received, then thus: 

Aug. 16, 1768. Received of Mr. Samuel Long Fig 
Pounds, on Accompt. 

John Page, 


IL. 5 


— 


— 


Ex. 3. If the Perſon who receives the Money be a 
or Servant, he muſt write thus: + 
Auguſt 16, 1768. Received of Mr. Samuel Long 1 

Pounds in full, for my Father (or Maſter) N 
John Page, ju 


Ex. 4. For Rent. 
June 14, 1768. Received of Mr. John Lumley twe! 


Pounds ten Shillings, for half a Year's Rent, due r; 
Lady-Day laſt. | | | 
— Abraham Gez, 

L. 12 - 10 #$ 

e os: ſet 

Ex. 5. A Promiſſory Note of Hand. - 

September 20, 17088 E 


I promiſe to pay to Mr. Timothy Blunt, or Order, 
Sum of Ten Pounds on Demand, for Value received. Me 
by me Roger Wicklte 


Another. | 
September 20, 176 
I promiſe to pay to Mr. Timothy Blunt, or Order,* 
Sum of Ten Pounds, fix Months after Date, for V# | 7 
received, | d 
by me Roger Wicke { 

| Ons 
(Cord 


If there is an Accompt of long ſtanding, and the 7: 


come to a Reckoning, yet he who owes Money x 
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F288 lance cannot then pay, the following Form is beſt, which 
may be drawn in the Creditor's Book before Witneſs. 


Aug. 16, 1768. Reckoned and balanced all Accompts, 
and I Samuel Long acknowledge myſelf to be indebted to 
ohn Page three Pounds ten Shillings, which I promiſe to 
pay on Demand, for Value received. Witneſs my Hand. 

& Teſt. Samuel Long. 
Abraham Juſtice. 


Ex. 6. If you have Money in another Perſon's Hands, 
Hou may draw upon him for the whole, or Part of it, in 
be following Manner: | 

= Sir, pleaſe to pay to Mr. John Page, or Bearer, three 
1 Pounds ten Shillings, and place it to the Accompr of 

| Your humble Servant, 
To Mr. Jonathan Truſty. Samuel Long. 


. Of the Value of the Coins uſed here, how they are 
expreſſed, and how ſet down. 


. 


, 
pa 


A Port, or Portugal Piece, commonly called a Six and 
hirty, is ſet down 11. 16s. | 

A double Port, commonly called a Three Pound Twelve, 
ſet down 31. 128. 

| A Moidore, commonly called a Seven and Twenty, is 
et down 11. 78. 

| A Guinea is ſo expreſſed, and is ſet down 11. 18. 

A Crown is ſo expreſſed ; but ſet down 5s. 

170088 Half a Crown is 28. 6d. 
er, 
* D D e ear oro oc codoHo cs 


SEACTION: VT. 
AvoiRDuPoOoisEt WEeliGHnr. 


3 Y this all Grocery Goods, Cheeſe, Butter, Soap, Can- 

dles, Allum, Braſs, Iron, Copper, Salt, Hemp, and 
U ſuch Sort of Goods are weighed. The Weights are 
ons, Hundreds, Quarters, Pounds, Ounces, and Drams, 
cording to the following : 


F 4 T A- 


ſtanding Rule; and for 


are to ſtop at, or work by: 


2 ” 1 — ” - 
= _ _— . 
—— —— —— — — - 


3 above 28 ; I therefore ſet down the 3 at the Bottom 
the Pounds, and count the Dots, which are 4, and wil 
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104 
TABLE. 
1 Ounce, marked thus vx, 
16 Ounces | 1 Pound, lb, 
28 Pounds 


make 4 1 Quarter of an Hundred g 
\ 1 Hundred Weight, 0 
7. 


4 Quarters 
L 1.'Ton, 


20 Hundreds 


16 Drams ? 
5 
J 


Which ſhould be got by Heart, as well as the reſt. Sum ö : 
in this are caſt up as in Addition of Money, only you ity" 


by different Figures. 


put over every Row and Denomination, the Quantity yulllſ 


EXAMPLE 2. 

(4) (28) (10) 
4. Ih. ex. 
42 — 1 — 17 — 10 
17 —2 — 19 — 14 
21 — } — 22 — 11 
17 —2 — 17 — 12 
24 — 1 — 22 — 15 
33 
24 — 1 — 21 — 10 


— 


ExAMPTLE I. 

(10) (20) (4) (28) (10) 
Tons C. gr. Ib. C. 
25 — 14 — 1— 15. 

18 — 11 — 2 — 16 

27 — 17 — 3 — 21. 
46 — 14 — 1 — 17. 
16 — 17 —2 — 15 

FFV. 
16— 17 — 3 — 14 


— — — — — 


198 — g—1— 3 


I begin at the Ibs. and ſay, 14 and 7 is 21, and the 
belonging to it is 31; that is, 3 above 28 ; therefore, 
make a Dot againſt the 7, and carry the odd 3; ſayu 
3 that I carry and 5 is 8, and the 10 belonging to it! 
18, and 7 is 25, and the 10 belonging to it is 35, l 
is 7 above 28; then I dot again, and carry 7, ſaying, 
and 1 is 8, and the 20 belonging to it is 28; this bel 
Juſt a quarter of an Hundred, I make a Dot, and go" 
16 and 5 is 21, and the 10 belonging to it is 31, that 


I carry to the Quarters, ſaying, 4 and 3 is 7, and 15 
and 2 is 10, and 11s 11, and 3 is 14, and 2 1s 16, and 
15 17 Quarters, Now as 4 Quarters make an Hundre 


One Example at large will be; | 
our further Information I ſhall 


in 
aty 
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E how many Fours I can have in 17, and find 4 Fours, 
End 1 over, that is 4 Hundred 1 Quarter, which 1 1. 
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lace under the Row of Quarters, and carry the 4 to the 
lundreds, which I caſt up by twenty, the {ame as in 


diction of Money, ſaying 4 that I carry and 7 is 11, and 


BW is 16, and 7 is 23, and 4 is 27, and 7 is 34, and 1 1s 


| 4 55 
9593 
; inder the Hundreds, and carry 
al 
'« | 


198 Tons, 9 C. 1 qr. zlb. 


— 


hole Numbers, 


ed, Thread, &c. 
r from a Dram to Pounds. 
nd 16 Qunces 1 Pound. 


FxAMPLE I. 

(10) (16) (16) 
F 
n 


9. 
18 — 


8 — 12. | 
Note, Worſted is weighed 


my other Commodities. 
Fs 


and 4 is 39 ; then I come back with the Tens, ſaying, - 
* and 10 is 49, and 10 is 59, and fo on, 69, 79, 89, 
. 9, and 10 is 109, which is 5 Twenties, and 9g over; 
What is, 5 Tons, and 9 Hundred over, which 9 1 place 
5 to the firſt Row of che 
W'ons, and caſting them up as Whole Numbers «by Tens, 
find the firſt Row 48, that is, 8 and I carry 4 to the 
Wext Row, which amounts to. 19. 


Therefore the Total 


Ex. 2. is left undone for Practice. Only let the Learner 

Pbſerve, that 10 is here ſet over the Hundreds Place, 

Whereas in Ex. 1, it is 20. The Reaſon of this is, be- 

auſe whatever Name or Denomination ſtands firſt (that 

„ whatever you add up laſt) is always added up like 

by Tens, be they Tons, Hundreds, 
Pounds, Shillings, Yards, Ells, or any Thing elſe. 


AvoiRDuPorsE Small Weight. 


| This is chiefly uſed by thoſe who deal in Silk, Wor- 
by Retail or in fall Quantities only, 
16 Drams make an Ounce, 


EXAMPLE 2, 


(10), (40) (4) 
{b 


1 O. 7 *. >. 
f 4 


3 


1— 11—1 


9 9.89717 


by Ounces. and Quarters, 


in Ex. 2; no Drams being uſed here, nor in retailing 


Or 
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Of WOOL, 


7 Pounds make 1 Clove 

2 Cloves or 14 1b. 1 Stone 
2 Stone or 281b. 1 Tod 
6Z Tod 1 We 

2 Weys 1 Sac 

12 Sacks 1 Laſt, 


Note, In ſome Places 7 Tod are allowed to 1 | 
and 12 Score, or 2401b. is called a Pack of Wool, 


1 Note farther, 


| | A Fykin of Soap is 64 lb. 
iq A Firkin of Butter 561b. 
iN A Clove of Cheeſe 81b. 
We! A Wey of Cheeſe in Eſſex is 32 Cloves, or 256 
[ A Wey in ſome Parts of Suffolk is the ſame; bi 
1 1 | * Parts of it, 42 Cloves, or 332 Ib. ni 
ey. 


4 
1 TROY WEIG Ex. 


1 By this Gold, Silver, Jewels, Electuaries, &c. u 
if quors in general, are weighed. 


5 TABLE. 


1 er 
tt 24 Grains (I Penny-wr. 4 
# Note, J 20 Penny-wts. F make J 1 Ounce. thus 
Wi | 12 Ounces 1 15. Troy. 

21 Note 1. You need not point or dot at any Ro. 2 
Wl the firſt, where you do by 24; the others are ea | 
1 1 common, the Penny-weights being caſt up . s 
| "i are done the ſame as Shillimgs; and the Oure 1; 
4 ing done by 12, are caſt up hke Pence, in Ad 


Money. 


(io) (12) (20) (24) 
= /þ. oz. dw. gr. 
42 — 11 — 14 — 18. 
49 — 10 —11I — 11. 
65 — 8 — 14 — 12 
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(10) (12) (20) (24 
lb. ON » dw. Er. 


647 — 11 — 17 — 16 
196 — 10 — 15 — 23 


nn 
165 — 9— 15 — 21 


— 9— 15 — 16. 219 — 1 —11— 19 
28 8 648 — 8 — 15 — 21 


8 —11—18—I 


£ 
. 


„ 
—_— 


Wen 1 
Note 2. the Value of Gold and Silver. 


i Gold 14. 4. a. 
That 1 Pound Weight of Gold is worth — 48:0:0 

1 Ounce FEELS — 4:0:0 

1 Pennyweight —— 0:4:0 

I Grain — — n o: 0: 2 

Silver. . * 

hat 1 Pound Weight of Silver is worth — 3: 0: 0 

1 Ounce — —— IE — 22310 

1 Penny- weight — o 20: 3 


1 Grain about & a Farthing. 


APOTHECARIES WEIGHT. 


By this Apothecaries mix and compound their Medicines, 
heir Pound being the ſame as the Pound Troy, only dif- 
erently divided; yet they buy and fell their Drugs by 
voirdupoiſe- Weight. 


The T A BL E. 


(10) 


* 
1 
| 


20 Grains 1 Scruple, thus marked 9 1 
3 Scruples K 1 Dram | 
8 Dram is 1 Ounce 7 vl 

12 Ounces 1 Pound 1 


—————⏑—«Ꝙ 7 7 7«rð— — IEIIII—_S 
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(19) (12) (8) (3) (20) (10) (3) (20 
3 8 3 3 8 

8 I8 — 1 — 14 

17 — 8— 5 — 2 —11 12 — 2 — 17 

43 = 5 10 41 — 1 — 10 


15 — 4—5 —1.— 9 „„ 
40 —11—3—1— 8 16 — 1 — 1 
64 — . 17 — 2— 15 


- re. —_—— — 


hens — 2 —— — — 


eee 
DRY MEASURE. 


By chis all Dry Goods are meaſured, ſuch as Ca 
Sand, Salt, Fruit, Oyſters, Wheat, Barley, Peas, a 
other Grain, a by the following Tables. 


T A B L E 1. 


— 


4 ee bs | 7 
2 Quarts 1 
. | Gallon. 
! 1 Peck. 
7 


4 becks } make” 1 Buſhel. 
4 Buſhels, | | Coomb. 


2 Pottles; or 8 Pitts 


I 
I — 
I 

2 Gallons, or 16 Pants 1 


2 Coombs, or 8 Buſhels 1 Seam, or ne 
5 Quarters, or 40-Buſhels | Load. 


T AB L E 2. For Coals. 


4 2 1 Buſhel. : | 
g Buſhels 1 Quarterof a 2 
4 Quarters, or 36 Buſhels | make I & rol 4 ( 


New. 5 Pecks 1 Buſhel, Water 


Exa 
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Ex AMY L. E. 


Jo (5) (8) (4) (10) (4) (9) (0), (36) (4) 
Load. gre. B. Pecks. Chal. gre. Buſh, Chal. B. Pecks. 
i = 3 04 2.3: 47 - JL 3 
9— 3 —5 — 2 17 —1— 6 194-17 — 1 
77 2-3. .4-- 10-2 
__ ²˙ . ̃˙² 1b K 
111 ER et She LT ne Fol 
r y 
215 — 4 — 4— 1 
Obſerve, that 
A Score of Coals. | is 21 Chaldron, that 
is, thoſe that buy 20 Chaldron have 21 for 20 
A Sack of Coals 3 Buſhels 
8 A Sack-of Corn in common — 4 Buſhels 
A Sack of Flour 5 Buſhels 
Load called a Market Load 5 Buſhels 
A Load in general means — 40 Buſhels 


A Wey is 10 Quarters, or 2 Loads 80 Buſhels 
A Lak in ſome Places is 12 Wey, viz. 960 Buſhels 


LIQUID MEASURE. 


By this all Sorts of Wine, Spirituous Liquors and Beer 


nd Ale are meaſured. But this is diſtinguiſhed into Wine 


Meaſure, by which not only Wine, but Cyder, Perry, 


3 Vinegar, and Milk, in London, are bought and 
Old. 


TABLE of WINE MEASURE... 


2 Pipes, or 252 Gallons } LI Tun 


— — — ̃ꝓĩ ę — — — 


—— — 4 
— 


— - 


, rr . oo. 8Ä—iöX oe 1 ———— nw ——_—— <e——_ ds 


_—_—_— - — 


2 Pints F: ( Quart 
4 Quarts | |» Gallon - 
10 Gallons 1 Anchor of Br. or Rum 
18 Gallons 1 Runlet 
313 Gallons 5 make 4 1 Barrel of Wine or Vin. 
42 Gallons 1 Tierce 
03 Gallons 1 Hogſheal 
2 Hhds. or 126 Gallons 1 Butt, or Pipe 


Note, - 


. —_— ——— —  —_ —— — 
— - e >» 
— —— 2 
* 
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Note, a Puncheon is 8 Anchors, or 80 Gallons ; ty 


any Caſk between a Hogſhead and a Pipe is called a Py 
Cheon : | 


And into 


WINCHESTER MEASURE, 
By which Malt Liquors are bought and fold, 


1 . 


2 Pints 1 Quart 
4 Quarts 1 Gallon 


9 Gallons 1 Firkin 

2 Firkins, or 18 Gallons A makes 7 Nilderkn : 

2 Kilderkins, or 36 Gallons make e 1 Barrel 

1 + Barrel, or 54 Gallons | | 1 Hogſhe 

2 Hhds. or 3 Barrels, or 108 Gall. i Butt 
J Li Tun 


2 Butts, or 216 Gallons 


EXAMPLES. 


(10) (2) (17) (z) (z) (9s) (10) (3) (ﬆ 
Butts Hhas. Bar. Kilds. Firk. Gall. Butts Bar. Gal 


I; — 1 = Q a= 1 — } og 64 — 1 — 7] 
23 =O — 1 =— O — } — 2 15 — 2 — I 


G1 —I—I—1J— 1 — 3 21 — 1 — ut 
22212 Q) — } — O 2 25 — © — | 
7—1—1— 0 —1— 5 62 — 1 — i 
1— 0 —1—1— 0 —4 5 — 029 
3j 


Note, That in gauging Beer and Ale in Londot, 
Gallons is a Barrel of Ale, and 36 a Barrel of Beer: 
in other Places 34 Gallons is a Barrel one with anot 
and Common Brewers in the Country allow Victul 


36 Gallons of both Sorts to the Barrel. 


CLOTH MEASURE, 


Is divided into Yards, Quarters, and Nails ;. al 
Engliſh, Ells Flemiſh, and French Elk, as by 


1 
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The TABLE, 


2 Inches and a Quarter 1 Nail 
4 Nails 1 Quarter of a Y 
4 Quarters make 1 Yard F 
3 Quarters of a Yard 1 Ell Flemiſh Meafure 
5 Quarters, or 1 Yd. 1 Qr. 1 Ell Engliſh 
6 Quarters Ln French Ell 

Note 1. That Things in common, ſuch as Woollen, 
Linen, Tape, Cord, &c. are meaſured by the Yard ; but 
Hollands are in general meaſured by the Ell Engliſh, and 
Tapeſtry by the Ell Flemiſh. 

= Note 2. 16 Nails make a Yard, 20 Nails an Ell Eng- 
um, and 12 Nails an Ell Flemiſh, 
EXAMPLES. 


(10) (4) (4) (10) (5s) (4) (10) (3) (4) 
Tas. Yrs. Nails, EllsEng.Qrs. N. Ells Fl. Ars. N. 


4]. — 3-2 „414 = 17 — 22 


19 —2 — 1 17 — 2 — 1 41 — 1 — 2 
16 — 3 — 2 19 — 3 — 2 19 — 2 — 1 
14 — 1 — 1 15 — 4— 3 64 — 1— 2 
17 — 1 — 2 16 — 2 — 1 14 — 2 — I 
21— 2 — 1 17 — 2 — 3 25 — ] — 3 


LONG MEASURE. 


Teaches the Length or Breadth of any Thing, and the 
Diſtance of one Thing or Place from another, as by 


The TABLE. 


3 Barley Corns "1 Inch 

12 Inches 11 Foot 

3 Feet 1 Yard 

2 Yards, or 6 Feet 1 Fathom 
1 | 1 Rod, Pole, or Perch 

Rods make 1 Furlong 

8 Furlongs | 1 Mile 

3 Miles i League 

20 Leagues, or 60 Miles 1 Degree 

360 Degrees The Circumference of 

( the Globe 


Note 
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Note 1. A Hand, or Hand's.Breadth in Horſemanſiy 

is 4 Inches. A common Pace is two Feet ſix Inches. 1 
&eemetrical Pace, is five Feet, | 

Note 2. 60 Miles are here ſaid to make one Degre, 

But, very nearly, 69} Miles make but one Degree; f 


that the Globe of the Earth is about 25000 Miles round, 


EXAMPLES. 


(0) e (3) *@), (40) (10). (52) (3) fe 
Deg. Leg. Mites. Fur. Reds. Reds. 1 ds. Feet. In 


25 — 19 — 2 — 7 — 21 42 --.4 -- 1 -- 11 
17 — 14 — I-—'5 — 19 61 — 3 -- © — 10 
16 — 8 — 2 — 2 — 15 17 —1—1— 9 
21 — 5 — 11 4, 27 24 -- 0 2 — $ 
47 — 7 — 2 — 1— 14 16 -- 1 -- 1 -- 7 
15 — 10.—1I — 5 — 37 72.-- 1 -- © -- 6 


14 7 i 043.33, 


/ 


LAND ME AS URE. 


Is almoſt the ſame. as Long-Meaſure ; but as [nc 
and Barley Corns are never regarded, it is ſufficient 
give this 


— x 2 — . — 
* 
0 


F 


5, or't6 Feet? by C1 Rod, Pole, or Pen 
40 Rods or Poles. E 1 Furlong in Leng® 
40 "Rods in Length, and > make 1 Rood, or Quart! 

one in Breadth.. , .| | an Acre. 

4 Roods, or Quarters 1 Acre 


EXAMPLE Ss. 


(ie) 4). (e (53) (9) 00, (i 


Acres Roods Poles Tat. Acres Roods Polis 
7 —1 — 14 —1 15 — — 
9— 3 — 27 — 2. 26 — 2 — 2 
4 — 1 —29 —3 19 — 3 — 27 
15 — 2 — 27 — 4. 47 — 1 — 1 


7 1 — 18 — 45 
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Note, In meaſuring Land we uſe an Iron Chain of 100 
Winks, which is 4 Rods, or 22 Yards in Length; there- 


Acre; and 80 Chains, in Length only, make a Mile, or 


— . 
ʒ rp ‚˖ ‚ ¶ ‚ ‚ ‚ ˖·˙⸗ 
SECTION I. 


PUBTRACTION takes a leſs Number from a greater, 
©) to diſcover the Difference. To prove the Work, add 
Ne Difference to the leſs Number, and if the Sum be the 
me as the greater, the Work is right. | 
This is performed quite contrary to Addition; for in 
dition you uſe the Word azz, but here the Word from. 
hus, 4 from 7, that is, 4 taken out of 7, there remains 
, for the Difference. Again, 5 from 10, there remains 
; and 6 from 14, there remains 8; and ſo for any other 
lumbers, as by the Examples: | 


EXAMPLE I. Ex. 4. EX. 3. Ex. 4. 


. Yards Els lbs. 
reater Number 27 95 468 441756 
fs Number 14 61 162 240256 
erence 13 24 306 201500 
ag 27 95 


In Ex. 1, I ſay, 4 from 7, there remains 3; 1 from 2, 

ere remains 1, Jo prove it, I add the Difference to 

> lefs Number, ſaying 3 and 4 is 7, and 1 and 1 

kkes 2. | 

In Ex. 2, 1 from 5, there remains 4; 6 from q, there 

ans 3. For Proof, I ſay, 4 and 1 is 55 3 and 6 13 

that is, 34 and 61 added together make 95. 

n Ex. 3, J ſay, 2 from 8, there remains 6 ; 6 from 6, 

re remains ©; 1 from 4, there remains 3. : 
In 


Pere 10 Chains in Length and one in Breadth, make an 


— ä — — — 
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In Ex. 4, 6 from 6, there remains o; 5 from x, th 
remains o; 2 from 7, there remains 5; © from 1, ti, 
remains 1; 4 from 4, there remains o; 2 from 4, tha 
remains 2. 


Ex. 5, with Cyphers. Without, Ex. 6, with Cyph. With 
From 24526 24526 14257 $427 
Take 00012 12 84215 8421 


— — —ů—ů—ů 


Anſ. 24514 245 14 00042 1 


More ExAM LES for Practice. 


Tard. Ell. Hundred 
From 47162 94785 347621 
Take 12412 3104 301 


When the lower Figure is larger than the Top ov 
then take the lower Figure out of the Number you don 
which in whole Numbers is 10, and to that Differencet 
Remainder add alſo the Top Figure; and that is thet 
Difference, and mult be placed under the firſt Row. 

is called Borrowing; therefore remember that you 1 
always carry 1 to the next lower Figure for ſo doing. 
will be beſt explained by Examples: 


Ex. 1. Ex. 2. Ex. 4. 

Lo Ells. Yards. 

From 762 85420 760410 

Take 145 17273 457146 
Difference 617 68147 


In Ex. 1, I fay 5 out of 2 I cannot have, but 5 0 
10 (which is whe! do by here) and there remains 5, 
the Top Figure 2 makes 7, which 7 I place under the! 
Row, and carry 1 to the next lower Figure, ſaying 
that I carry and 4 makes 5, 5 from 6 and there rem 
but now I carry nothing to the laſt lower Figure, be 
I borrowed nothing, therefore I only ſay in the laſt K 
t from 7, and there remains 6. 
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In Ex. 2, I ſay 3 from o I cannot, but 3 from 10 and 
gere remains 7, which I ſet down at Bottom; then I ſay 
that I borrowed and 7 is 8, 8 from 2 J cannot, but 8 from 
Jo and there remains 2, and the 2 at the Top makes 4, 
hich I ſet down at Bottom ; then I go on, ſaying 1 that I 
Borrowed and 2 is 3, 3 from 4, and there remains 1; 
hich 1 being ſet down, I ſay 7 from 5 I cannot, but 7 
om 10 and there remains 3, and the Top Figure 5 makes 
„which 8 being ſet down, I ſay, 1 that I carried and 1 is 
, 2 from 8, and there remains 6. 

Ex. 3, 6 from © I cannot, but 6 from 10 and there re- 
bins 4, and ſo on; but theſe may beſt be left undone for 
ractice. 


Another Way, when the lower Figure is largeſt. 


This is the moſt expeditious Way, and is done by adding 
0 to the Top-Figure, | 


* Ex A TES. N 
1 mum Yards, lh. 
* From 75043 4% % 172560 
| Take 27365 17258 87275 
Difference 47678 24467 
Proof 75043 41725 


Firſt, I ſay 5 from 3 I cannot, but adding 10 to the 3, 
ſay 5 from 13 and there remains 8; then I ſay 1 that I 
orrowed and 6 is 7, 7 from 4 I cannot, but 7 from 14 
d there remains 7; 1 I borrowed and 3 is 4, 4 from 1 


out ennot, but 4 from 10 and there remains 6; 1 I borrowed 
„ <7 is 8, 3 from 5 I cannot, but 8 from 15 and there 
the mains 7; 1 I borrowed and 2 is 3, 3 from 7 and there 


mains 4+ 


Obſerve that the laſt lower Figure on the Left-hand is 
ever larger than the Top one, when there is an equal 
unber of Figures, | 


SE C- 
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| zut wh 
OSS ed rw aow®occ. Ee 
by ay 
; 1 

SECTION u. ang; 

er Sh 

Of MONE v. L 


GQUBTRACTION of Money is performed by cube 
ing or taking every Denomination, whether Pound 
Shillings, Pence, or Farthings, out of the upper Figu 
as reſpectively placed. 

When the lower Figures in the Farthings, Pence, 
_ Shillings are ſmaller than the Top ones, only take ¶ gent 
from the other, and the Remainder is the Difference. Nreiv'e 


„ - MT. „ _ z. 

4 „ . 3 „ 
From 9 8 - 11 48 = I5 - 5 643 - 14 - Þ.0f 
Take: 7 5 6 27- 114 231-112 | 
pe 8 f N Ex. 
3 21 - 4 -'2 412 - 3 - Moby 


Proof 9 28-11 48 15 5 643 11 


Ex. 1.1 begin at the Pence, and ſay, 6 from 111 
there remains 5, which 'I ſet under 'the Pence ; then 
Shillings from 8 and there remains 3; 7 Pounds fron 
and there remains 2. 

It is proved like whole Numbers, by adding the Dif 
rence. or what remains to the lower or leſs Number; a 0 
the Pence, 5 and- 6 is 14; in the Shillings 3 and- 5 
and in the Pounds, 2 and 7 is g. 

Ex. 2, Tſay 3 from 5 and there remains 2; then 
from 15 and there remains 4 ; 7 from 8 and there rema 
1; 2 from 4 and there remains 2. 

Ex. 3. Here being Farthings, L begin with them, 
ſay, 1 from 3 and there remains 2; 2 from 6 and there 
mains 4; 11 from 14 and there remains 5; 1-from 3 1 
there remains 2; 3 From 4 and there remains 1; 2 fm 
6 and there remains 4. So that the whole Difference! 
Remainder is 412l. 3s. 41d. which added to the lo- 

Sum, makes the Amount of the 'Top one tor Proof. 
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Bat when the lower Figures in the Farthings, Pence or 
ungs, are larger than the top, ones, then you take the 

er Figure out of what you do by; that is, the lower 
hings out of 4; the lower Pence out of 12; and the 
er Shillings out of 20, taking in the top Figure beſides. 
his will give the true Difference. But remember that 
q are always to carry 1 to the next Figure for borrowing, 
Min whole Numbers. 


Ex. 4. Ex. 5. Ex. 6. 
(10) (20) (12) (10) (20) (12) (10) (20)(12)(4) 
„ . RE I RP EI PRO 
Rent 10 4 - 6 42 
cteiv'd 7 - 10 - 8 17 


—_ 


11-6 453-13-54 
14 -10 326 - 15] - 8 2 


Yue 2 


13 - 10 24 16 - 8 126 - 17 - 8 


l 


— 


4- 6 42 - 11 6 453- 13- 5 4 


Ex. 4. 8 from 61 can't, but 8 from 12 (which as what 
Jo by in Pence) and there remains 4, and the 6 at Top 
Wakes 10; then I carry 1 that I borrowed to the Shillings, 
ying, 1 that I borrowed and 10 is 11, 11 from 41 can't, 
11 from 20 (which is what I do by here) and there 
mains 9 and the 4 at Top makes 13. Laſtly, 1 I borrowed 
hd 7 is 8, 8 from 10 and there remains 2. The Proof is 
dne as before. 
Ex. 6. 3 from 1 Farthing I cannot, but 3 from 4 (which 
what 1 do by here) and there remains 1 and the 1 at Top 
Iakes 2; 1 I borrowed and 8 is 9, g from 5 I can't, but g 
om (what I do by here) 12, and thers remains 3 and the 5 
Topis8; 11 borrowed and 15 is 16, 16 from 13 J can't, 
du: 16 from 20, and there remains 4 and the 13 at Top 
hakes17; 1 I borrowed and 6 is 7, 7 from 3 I can't, but 
rom 13 and there remains 6; or 7 from 10 and there 
mans 3 and the 3 at Top is 6; 1 I borrowed and 2 is 3, 
from 5, and there remains 2; 3 from 4 (for I borrowed 
lone) and there remains 1. 
For Proof I ſay, 2 and 3 Farthings make 5, which be- 
ng 1 more than a Penny, I ſet down the 1 Farthing and 
ury the Penny to the Pence; ſaying, 1 I carry and 8 is q, 
sib 17: This beirg 5 Pence more than a ling. 1 
ct 
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ſet down the 5 Pence and carry 1 to the Shillings, ſapig I. 
1 I carry, and 17 is 18, and 15 is 33; this being 13 aba 
20 Shillings or a Pound, I ſet down 13 and carry 1 to ff 


anc 


Pounds, ſaying, 1 and 6 is 7, and 6 is 13; this being; 1 bo 
above 10, I ſet down 3, and carry 1 to 2 is 3, and 2 15 


1 and 3 18 4. 
EXaMPLES for Practice. 


"a Wy I A 
Borrow'd 217 - 10 - © Debtor 1000 - 0-0 
Paid 109 - 15 - 8 Creditor 9g70- 15-6 


- Queſtion. A lent B LF zoo, and ſome Time after la 
him 100 Guineas more: B. paid him at 3 ſeveral Ting 
each 100 Guineas, and at another Time gave him 
Draught or Note upon C. for Z 50, and fold him as m 
Goods as came to / 34 46, I demand how the Bala 
ſtands between them ? 


Rule. Add the two Sums together which A lent B, u 
will find them to be J 405. Then ſet all that B paiduf 
Caſh, and the Draught and Goods, all under one anothÞ 
and add them together; they make ( 399 4'6. This don 
ſet £ 399 4 6 under / 405, and ſubtra& therefrom, 
and you will find that there remains due to A, on ü 
Balance Z 5, 15 6. 


AVOIRDUPOISE WEIGHT. 


Tons C. gr. Ib. C. gr. 1b. ex. 
Bought 17 11-115 Bought 47-1-17-11- 
Sold 14-17-3- 21 Sold 19-0- 25 - 10-1 


Unſold 2-1 3-1- 22 Unſold 


We ſhall work only the firſt Example; becauſe all c bent 
Snms in every one of the Rules, whether Troy Weigl old 
or Dry, or Wine, or Wincheſter, or Cloth, or Long, 
Land Meaſure, are done in the ſame Manner. Unſo 

21 from 15 I can't, but 21 from 28, (which is vit Nc 
I do by here) and there remains 7, and 15 at Top 
22: Then I carry 1 to 3 is 4, 4 from 1 I can't, but! 
from 4, (which is what J do by at qrs.) and there * 


— — 


- 
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Vg o, but the 1 at Top is 1, which I ſet down; 1 I 
on wed and 17 is 18; 18 from 11 I can't, but 18 from 
o i and there remains 2, and the 11 at Top makes 13; 
5 | borrowed and 4 is 5; 5 from 7 and there remains 
5. from 1, and there remains Nothing. 

[ ſhall add ſome Examples, and if you ſhould forget 
it you do by, turn to your Tables in Addition. 


7 TROY WEIGHT. 

ct lb. oz. dw. gr. 486. ox. dw. gr. 
: Wight 14- 5 - 15 - 14 Bought 214 10 - 17 - 11 
_  9-5-13-17 Sold 109-10-17- 15 
= Rem, 4 - £584 Rem. > T 


DRY MEASURE. 


Leads Buſh. Pecks Pints Chal. Buſh. Pecks 
Joupht 42 - 17 - 2 - 12 Bought 291 - 21 - 2 
Wd 17 - 34 =- 2 - 14 Sold 173 - 27 - 3 


FP 
th — — — 
bed 24 - 22 - 3 14  Unſold 

On, 


WINE MEASURE. 


Ly Hhads. Gall. Pints 133 Hhds. Gall. Pints 
bought 14 - 1 - 47 - 0 ought 64 35 - 1 
; ud g-o-51-5 . Sold 17 - 46.- 2 
J nlold 5 0 58 3 Unſold N 
WINCHESTER MEASURE. 

Bar. Gal. Pints Butt. Hhas. B. Gall, 
the brewed 124 - 21 - 4 Brewed 21 - 1 - 1 20 
p wld out 92 27 - 6 Sold out 15 1 - © 26 
; Unfold 31 - 29 - 6 Unſold 8 
fy Note, Here are 36 Gallons reckoned to the Barrel. 
; | 


f. | CLOTH 


1 
U 
Hy 
it's 
75 5 
1 
qt 
6 
1 
1 
0 1 
1 
I 
35 
4 


. 
= n ' 1 
: ö | 
TW 
1 N 5 
| 
f 
. 
; 
1 
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CLOTH MEASURE. 


Yas.qrs. Nails, Ell. Eng. grs. N. Elles Fl. gri N Once 


Bought 147 - 1 - © 47 <1. - 9 7 - 2-90 
Sold go - 3 - : 


2 
Rem, 5O- I - 2 Twi 


LONG MEASURE. 


Deg. Leag. Miles Fur. Rods Y. ds. Feet Inch. B. Cm 
Een 473 -:14.- 1:- 3:- 17- 3 - 1 - 10-1 
Take 167-17 -1-5 - 21 - 3 - 1 - 10 - 2 


Rem. 303 16 - 2 - 5, = 35 - 3& - 2 - 11 - 2 


3Ti 
LAND MEASURE. 
Acres Roods Poles Vds. Acres Roods Pub 
From 471 — 2 — 15 — 3 Bn DE Bb 
Take 196 — 2 — 26 — 4 19 — 2 — IF 


—— 


3 


Rem. 271 — 3 — 28 — 4 


Ora aa OOO 


1d 
S$SCTION- I; M 
Ultiplication is ſhort Addition, and tells the Produ af 


of a Sum in one Line, which would require ſever! 
Additions. In it theſe three Things are carefully to bed 
ſerved, 1.. The Multiplicand, which ſtands at Top, and 1s the 
Number to be multiplied. 2. The Multiplier, or Su 
you multiply by. 3. The Product or Anſwer, which 
the Multiphcand multiplied. - For Inſtance : 

Take any two Numbers, ſuppoſe 8 and 3, I ſet down l 
and place 3 under it: 80 8 is the Multiplicand, 3 is n ere 
Multiplier, and 24 is the Product or Anſwer, because 
Times 8 is 24. The following Table is to be got by _ 
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MurlrirIICATION TABLE. 


Once I 15 1 
1 ſ 2 4| 5 250 9 Times 9 Br 
F 13 8 6 zoſlio Times 10 ;; 100 
a 7 80 5 Times 7 is 35H Times 11 122 
— k . 
Tvice 331512 . 3 12 Times 12 144 
| 7 14 Table of Twelves. 
8 16 6 36 
5 C9 186 Times Zi 25 #232 
| (3 9 YI. 4 45 
4 12 
| 5. 15 7. 49 6 72 
z Times 351 7 Times) 316 12 Times 4 715 84 
i BY. 128 
24 | 
1 9 27 . 8. 64 lo 120 
8 Times f 917; - 1 15 
F [4 16 | C12 144 
- 3 
4 Times big = 
80 8 32 | 
| Lg 36] l 
N 


1. To multiply by ſingle Figures. 


| Multiply every Figure in the Multiplicand by the Figure 
ol the Multiplier, carrying 1 for every Ten, as in Addition 
Whole Numbers, and you have the Product or Anſwer. 


o. Ex. 1. Ex. 2. 

the Multiplicand 17 Multiplicand 78 

un Multiplier . 5 Multiplier 6 

þ _ — 
Product 85 Product 468 


| begin with the Multiplier, ſaying 5 Times 7 is 35 31 
y down the 5 and carry 3, ſaying 5 Times 1 is 5, and the 
1 that I carried is 8: So the Product or Anſwer is 8. 
G In 
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In Ex. 2. I fay, 6 Times 8 is 48, that is 8 and I « 


4 ; then 6 Times 7 is 42, and 4 that I carried is 46: So t. 


Product is 468. 


The Work may be proved by Addition. Set down y 
five Times on your Slate, caſt up the Numbers and ſee! 


it does not amount to 15. And ſo of the other. Or, 
may ſet the Multiplicand below and the Multiplier at To 
changing the one for the other, and go over it again 
above: If the Product be the ſame, you mult be right, 
this is the readieſt Method, 


Ex. 3. Ex. 4. Ex. 5. 
Multiply 472 249070 599497 
by 8 by 9 ay” 


Anſwer 3776 Anſ. 2241630 Anf. 4132849 


Ex. 3. I ſay, 8 Times 2 (or twice 8) is 16, 6 and! 
carry 1; 8 Times 7 is 56, and 1 I carried is 57; that ö 
and I carry 5; then 8 Times 4 is 32, and 5 I carried is 

Ex. 4. 9 Times o is o; 9 Times 7 is 63, that is 3 as 
I carry 6; 9 Times o is o, but the 6 1 carried is 6; 
Times 9 is 81, that is 1 and I carry 8 ; 9 Times 45% 
and 8 I carried is 44; that is 4 and I carry 4; 9 Tins 
2 is 18, and 4 I carried is 22. 

Ex. 5. 7 Times 7 is 49, that is 9 and I carry 4;] 
Times © is o, but the 4 I carried is 4; 7 Times 4 152 
that is 8 and I carry 2; 7 Times o is o, but the 2 Ia 
ried is 2; 7 Times 9 is 63, that is 3 and I carry 63 


Times 5 is 35, and 61 carried is 41. 
ExamMeLes for Practice. 
Multiply 49997 296 and 94171470 
by 9 by d 
Anſ. Anſ. 
Multiply 42576 and 994079 and 9980) 
by 12 by 12 by 45 
—— — — — 
Anſ. \" *:-, de -. :.Anb 


2. 0 


WI 


at th 


throu 
(one, 
con! 
figur 
firlt F 


alt 


Ct 
0 W. 


ſee i 


n 
To 
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2. Of multiplying by ſeveral Figures, 
When there are ſeveral Figures in the Multiplier, begin 
xt the firſt Figure in the Units Place, and multiply it 
trough every Figure of the Multiplicand, as before. This 


dne, multiply every Figure of the Multiplicand by the 


kcond Figure of the Multiplier; only obſerve, ſet the brit | 
figure of the ſecond Row under the Tens Place of the 
iſt Row. Thus you go on with the third Figure of the 


A Multiplier, placing the Units Place of each ſucceeding 


653 
$ 0 
1ns 


* [ 
I 2, 
a 
63 


Row under the Tens Place of the Row above it, &c. 
Then draw a Line under all 'the Rows of Figures, add 
them together, and the Total is the Product or Anſwer. 
Be ſure to ſet your Figures right under one another, or 
na larger Sum you will be puzzled to add the Work to- 
ther. 
4 EXAMPLES with ſeveral Figures. 


Proof, 
Multiply 89 Multiply 47 
by 47 by 89 
623 423 
356 376 
Anſwer 4183 4183 | 


Ifay 7 Times g is 63, that is 3 and I carry 6; 7 Times 
$1556, and 6 I carried is 62, which I ſet down, the firſt 
tow being finiſhed, Then I take the ſecond Figure of the 
Waltiplier, ſaying, 4 Times 9 is 36, which 6 I ſet down 
under the Tens Pl ce of the firſt Line and carry 3; then I 
ky, 4 Times 8 is 32, and 3 that I carried is 35, placing 
tie 5 under the 6, and the 3 quite out on the left Hand. 
Laſtly, I add up theſe two Sums, ſaying 3 is 3; 6 and 2 is 8; 
jand 6 is 14, that is 1 and I carry 1 and 315 4. 


EXAMPLE. Proof. 
Multiplicand 895 Multiplicand 798 
Multiplier 798 Multipher 895 

7160 3990 
805 5 7182 
6265 6384 
Product 714210 The ſame 714210 


C1 + 41 ® ; 
9 8 ZIme: 
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8 Times 5 is 40, that is o and I carry 4; 8 Times 9 
72, and 4 I carry is 76, that 156 and I carry 7; 8 Ting 
8 is 64, and 7 I carried is 71, which I fet down, Then! 
take the ſecond Figure, 9 Times 5 is 45, which 5 I { 
under the Tens Place of the firſt Line, and carry 439 
Times 9 is 81, and 4 I carried is 85, that is 5 and I cam 
8; g Times 8 is 72, and 8 I carried is 80. I come ny 
to the laſt Figure of the Multipher; 7 Times 5 is 3;, 
which 5 I ſet under the {ſecond Figure of the laſt Line, and 
carry 3; 7 Times 9 is 63, and 3 | carried is 66, that is 
and I carry 6; 7 Times 8 is 56, and 61 carried is 6, 
which I ſet down ; then caſt up the 3 Sums in Orde, 
and the Product is 714210. | | 


ExaMPLEs for Practice. 


Multiply 4567879 Multiply 9567950 
by 45759 by 32796 


3. Of Cyphers between the Figures, &c. 


The moſt difficult Thing in this Rule is, when th 
Multiplier has ſome Figures, and ſome Cyphers. There 
fore obſerve carefully the Work of an Example or tus 
and you will ſoon underſtand it, | 


Ex. 1. Ex. 2: 
Multiply 49657 Multiply 756496; 
by 30705 | by 500300700 
.. 246395 52954755 
3475990 2269489500 
1489710 3782482500 
Anſ. 1524718185 Anſ. 3784757284970 


Ex. 1. I begin at the 5 and multiply all the Top Figur 
by it as before: Now as the next Figure of the Multiple 
is a Cypher, I cannot multiply that, becauſe it will pt 
duce nothing: Therefore I bring it down, that is, I fett 
Cypher under the Figure 8, and then begin to multip! 
by the 7, ſaying, 7 Times 7 is 49, that is g and I cam! 
which 9 1 ſet down in the {ame Line on the Lenin a 

JP af 


CG. 


kle · 


000 
000 
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Cypher, and go on to multiply by the 7 ; then as the next 
Figure is a Cypher again, I begin a third Line with it be- 
bw, and multiply by the 3, the Product of Which 1 ſet in 
the fame Line; add up the Whole, and the Work is done. 

Ex. 2. Begins with 3 Cyphers in the Multiplier; there- 
fore I bring them all down, beginning the firſt Line un- 
&meath with them, then multiply by the 7, the Product 
of which I ſet in the ſame Line with the Cyphers ranging 
t the left Hand. Then coming to 2 Cyphers more, 1 clap 
them alſo underneath, beginning a ſecond Line with them 
ad go on to multiply by 3, placing the Product of it on 
the left of the 2 Cyphers. Then meeting with other 2 
Cyphers, I begin a third Line with them, and proceed to 
nultiply by 5, ranging the Product of it on the left Hand 


of the two laſt Cyphers. 


E x AMPLES for Practice. 


Multiply 570968 and 71900072 
by 2400500 by g5ooog60000 


— 


— — —B: 


4. Of Contractions or Compendiums. 


When any Number is to be multiplied by 10, 20, 3o, 
40, 80, 90, 120, 1200, ſet the Cyphers out, and multiply 
by the Figure or Figures, placing the Product on the left 


Hand of the Cyphers, as before. 


Multiply 275 and 3275 and 6759 
by 20 by go. by 1200 


Anſwer 3500 Anſ. 294750 Anſ. 8110800 


When you multiply by 1, the Multiplicand itſelf is the 
Auſwer; if by 10, add one Cypher to the Multiplicand ; 
if by 100, add two Cyphers; if by 1000, add three Cy- 
pers: See the Work two Ways. : 


Maltiply 1753 1753 1753. 
by 100 1000 1 0009 


175 300 175 3000 175 30000 
G 3 a Or 
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Or rather thus: 


NMultiply 1753 by 1 Anſ. the ſame, viz. 1753 
by 10 Add 1 Cypher, Anſ. 17530 
by 100 Add 2 Cyphers, Anf. 175 300 
by 1000 Add 3 Cyphers, Anſ. 1753000 
by 10000 Add 4 Cyphers, Anſ. 175 30000 
And thus for as many Cyphers as you pleaſe, 


In Queſtions performed by Multiplication, multiply th 
Price by the given Number or Quantity, and carry 1 fr 
every 4, 12, and 20, as in Addition of Money, and 1fy 
cvery 10 in the Pounds, as in whole Numbers, 


EXAMPLE, 


44 4 - ts 
Queſt. 1. What coſt 3 Ells, at o- 5 3 an Ell? 
3 
0-15-9 
Here I ſay 3 Times 3 is 9 Pence, this I ſet down unde 
the Pence, and ſay, 3 Times 5 is 15 Shillings, which If 


gown, and the Work is done. 
Whether it be Ells, Yards, Groſs, or Gallons, the Cit 


is the ſame, 
© $6 
2. What comes 5 Groſs of Corks to at G 6 8 a Gm 
5 
113 4 


Here I ſay, 5 Times 8 is 40 Pence (which is 38. 44.) 
therefore I fet down 4 under the Pence, and carry ji 
then 5 Times 6 Shillings is 3o, and 3 I carried vj 
Shillings, which is 11. 13s. 

1 


. 4 
3. What coſt 7 Reams of Paper, at o 89 a Rew 


der 


"ot 
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Here 7 Times 9 is 63 Pence (which is 58. 3d.) that is 
zand I carry 5; then 7 Times 8 is 56 Shillings, and 5 L 
curied is 61 Shillings, which is 31. 18. | 


| 4. N . 
4. What coſt 9 Gallons of Brandy, at o 8 31 a Gallon? 
9 


3 14 53. 


Here 9 Farthings is 2 Pence Farthing; I ſet down the 
Parthing and carry 23 then g Times 3 1s 27 Pence, and 2 
[carried is 29 Pence (which is 28. 5d.) therefore I ſet down 
the zd. and carry 2; then 9 Times 8 ts 72 Shillings, and 
2[carried is 748. which is 31. 148. 

When 1 Figures in the Shillings, as 14, 
17, 18, or the like, multiply them like whole Numbers, 
and then caſt out the Twenties, that is, count how many 
_ Twenty you can have in the Number, and it is 

ne. 


4. „ A 
Queſt, 5 What coſt 5 Sheep at 1 - 17.» 6 each? 
5 


4 9 7 8 


Here, 5 Times 6 is 30 Pence (which is 28. 6d.) that is 
b and I earry 2; then I multiply the whole 17 by g, ſayin 
5 Times 7 is 35, and the 2 I carried is 37, that 18 7 ='y 
arry 3; then 5 Times 1 1s 5, and 3 J carried is 8, that is 87 
dullings, which is 41. 78. that is 7 ſet down and I carry 4 ; 
den 5 Times 1 is 5, and the 4 I carried is 9. 

Or thus: Imultply the 7 by the 5, Fming down the 
Product on a Slate or Piece of Paper, faying, 5 Times 7 is. 
5 and 2 I carried is 37 Shillings, or 11. 175. then I ſay 5 

mes 10 is 50 Shillings, or 21. 10s. Add this to 11. 178. 
ud it makes 41. 75. as before. 

When there are 2 Figures to multiply by, the given 
Quantity being more than 12, and containing any ſuch 

umder as can be found in the Multiplication Table; 
then find any 2 Numbers, which, multiplied together, will 
make the given Number, then multiply the Price by any 

N G 4 one 
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one of thoſe Figures, and afterwards multiply that Produ 
by the other Number, and the laſt Product is the Any, 
———Suppoſe I am to multiply by 15: I find 3 Times zi 
15: therefore I multiply by 3 firſt, and the Product 
that I afterwards multiply by 5, which gives the righ 
Product of the whole; becanle three Times 5, or 5 Tins 
3 is 15. Thus, 


Queſt. 6. What coſt 15 Ells of 14. 4. 


Holland, at — O — 7 — 6 an El! 
Here three Times 5 is 15, therefore 1 

multiply firſt by 3 3 
The Price of 3 Ells then is 1— 2 —6 
Which multiply by 5 | 5 


Which gives the Price of 15 Ells, 5 12 — 6 Auf, 


Or ſuppoſe I was to multiply by 24: I find that 
Times 6 is 24; therefore I firſt multiply by 4, and having 
caſt up the Product, multiply that by 6, and the Buſneb 
is done. Thus, 5 ok | 

Le. 5. d. 

7. What coſt 24 Chaldrons of Coals, at 1 11 

4 Times 6 is 24, therefore multiply firſt by 


Thus the Price of 4 Chaldrons is 0 6 
Multiply this by 


It gives the Price of 24 Chaldrons 37 16 0 


But when the Numbers do not fall under the common 
Courſe of the Multiplication Table, ſuch as 17, 38, 59 
or the like; then take any two Figures that will come 
neareſt to the Number (but not exceeding it) and woſk 
with them, then add the Price to that Product as man) 


Times as there are odd Numbers. 'Thus, | 


* 
* 
* 
4 
0 . 
» 


all 
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„ | 
9. What coſt 17 Groſs of Corks, at © 10 6f a Gros ? 


4 Times 4 is 16 and 1 is 17, mult. by 4 

Thus I find the Price of 4 Groſs 8: 2-4 

This multiply by 4 

Gives the Price of 16 Groſs 8 88 

Add the Price of 1 groſs o 10 65 

And the Price of the 17 1s 8-19 21 

. 5 

9. What coſt 38 Load of Hay, at 1 11 6 a Load? 

b Times 6 is 36 and 2 is 38, multiply by „ 

This gives the Price of 6 Load 9 90 

Multiply this by 3 


And it gives the Price of 36 Load 56 14 6 
Multiplying the Price 11. 1 18. 6d by 2, gives 3 3 0. 1 51 


And the Price of 38 Load is 59 17 0 
r!!! ͤ ß ̃ ß] 


rie. 
IVISION is the Reverſe of Multiplication ; for 


as any. Sum 1s there encreaſed as many Times as the 


| Figure you multiply by; fo in Diviſion the Number is 


rp into as many Parts as the Value of the Figure you. 
ride by. ee 5 
There are 4 Things neceſſary to be known in this Rule; 
. the Dividend, or Sum given to be divided. 2. The 
Divifor, or the Number you are to divide by. 3. The 
Quotient or Anſwer, which ſhews how many Times the 
Divifor is contained in the Dividend ; or into how many 
Pas the Dividend is divided. 4. The Remainder, which 


E a fractional Part of the Quotient. 
G 5 RR 189 
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To explain theſe, Let us take any two Numbers, ſup. on 
poſe 24 and 6: Now 24. is the Dividend, and 6 is the Di. uy 


viſor, Then I aſk how many Times 6 can I have in 2, 
and the Anſwer is 4; which 4 is called the Quotient, 
Or, ſuppoſe I was to divide 108 by 12, or into 12 Part, 
then every Part will beg; for 12 Times 9 is 108. Noy 
108 is the Dividend or Sum to be divided; 12 is the Di. 
viſor or what you divide by, and 9 is the Quotient, 
Of dividing by ſingle Figures in one Line only. 

Rule. Firſt, Aſk how many Times the Diviſor is con. 
tained in the firſt Figure of the Dividend; and if be! 
Diviſor be larger than the firſt Figure of the Dividend, F 4, 
then ſee how many Times you can have it in the two fit I ft 
Figures in the Dividend, and ſet the Figure down ac- n 
cordingly: And if any Thing remains from the firſt Fi- Þ 50 
gure in the Dividend, carry it to the ſecond ; and if any ſay 
Thing remains in the ſecond Figure, carry it to the third; I 30 
remembering always in this ſhort Diviſion, that if one Þ 5 
remains you call it 10, if 2 remains you call it 20, ifs, Þ fer 
50, and ſo on; carrying the Remainder of one Figure w in 
arother in your Mind. : the 

Theſe Figures 2's are called Two's, 3's Three's, 4s pn 
Four's, and ſo on. 


Ex. 1. Dividend. Ex. 2. Dividend. |} 
Diviſor 3) 39 Diviſor 4) 168 10 
Quotient 13 Anſ. Quotient 42 Anl, be 

8 Hs 2 

f 0 2 4 
Proof 39 Proof 168 1. 
Pre 


In Ex. 1. I ak how many g's I can have in 3 ; or I aj, 
the 3's in 3 is once. Therefore I ſet down 1 under the zi 
the Dividend; and as there remains nothing over, I go on, 
ſaying the 3's in 9 is 3 Times 3 and nothing over, ther- | 
fore I ſet down 3 under the 9, and *tis done. 

In Ex. 2. I ſay, the 4's in one I cannot have, but (tak- 
ing the next Figure, which is 6, to it) the 4's in 164 
Times 4; therefore I ſet down 4 under the 6 in the D. 

l vidend, and as nothing remains, I only ſay, the 4's in 83 
i | twice, 
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wice, therefore I ſet down 2 under the 8, and 'tis done. 
To prove it, I multiply the Quotient 42 by the Diviſor 4, 


and find it 168, as the Dividend. 


Ex. 3. Dividend. 
Diviſor 8) 37192 


Ex. 4. Dividend. 
Diviſor 9) 245052 


Anſ. 4649 27228 
8 9 
proof 37192 Proof 245052 


Ex. 3. I divide by 8, ſaying, the 8's in 3 I can't, but 
the 8's in 37, is 4 Times 8 is 32, and 5 over; I therefore 
ſet down 4 under the 7, and carry 5 to the next Figure, 
which is 1, and which I now call 51 (for what you carry 
from one Figure you muſt place before the next) then I 
fay the 8's in 51 is 6 Times 8 is 48, and 3 over; which 31 
now carry to the 9g, and call it 39; therefore I ſay, the 
P's in 39 is 4 Times 8 is 32, and 7 over; this 7 I now 
ſet before the 2, and call it 72; then I ſay, the 8's in 72 
sjuſt 9 Times, and 'tis done. To prove it, I multiply 
the Quotient or Anſwer by the Divifor 8, and find the 
product the fame as the Dividend. | 

Ex. 4. I fay, the 9's in 2 J can't, but the g's in 24, is 
twice 9 is 18, and 6 over; which 2 I place under the 4, 
and carry the 6 to the next Figure, which is 5, and call 
it 6g; then I ſay, the 9's in 65, is 7 Times 9 is 63, and 
2 over; which 2 I place before the Cypher (0) and it is 20; 
then I ſay, the 9's in 20 is twice 9 is 18, and 2 over; which 
2 | carry to the 5, and it is 25; then J ſay, the g's in 25, 
„twice 9 is 18, and 7 over; which 7 I ſet before the laſt 
Figure 2, and it is 72 ; then I ſay, the 9's in 72 is juſt 8 
Times, To prove it, multiply the Anſwer by 9, and the 
Product will be the ſame as the Dividend. 


| Ex. 5. Dividend. Ex. 6. 
Divide by 7) 417296 Divide by 9) 9471636 
Anſwer 5961 3 is Anſwer 1062404 
| 7 | g © 
Proof 9471636 
| * In 


N 
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In Ex. 5. there is 5 remains at laſt, therefore ] ſet ita 
the End of the Anſwer, parting it with a ſtroke thus 3; 
and when I prove the Work, I multiply by 7, and tak: 


in the Remainder 5, ſaying, 7 Times 3 is 21 and 5 is 26; 


6 and II carry 2, &c. 


More Examyetes for Practice. 


7) 697220716 9) 407217943 


Let it be required to divide 1479908 by 12: I ſei 
down thus, Wo 


EX. Q». Ex. 10. 
12) 1479908 12) 59904965 
123325-8 4992080-z 


Here I divide by 12, ſaying the 12's in 14 is once 12, 
and 2 over; 1 I ſet down, 2 I carry to the 7, and it is 27; 
then I ſay the 12's in 27 is twice 12 is 24, and 3 ove; 
therefore I ſet down 2, carry 3 to the 9, and it is 39; then 
I ſay the 12's in 39 is 3 Times 12 is 36, and 3 over; 
therefore I ſet down 3, and carry 3 to 9 again, and 
it is 39, as before; then I ſay again, the 12's in 393 
Times 12 is 36, and 3 over; therefore I ſet down another 
3, and carry 3 to o, and it is 30; then I ſay, the 12's 
30 is twice 12 is 24, and 6 over; therefore I ſet down 2, 
and carry 6 to 8, and it is 68 ; the 12's in 68 is 5 Times 12 
is 60, and 8 over; therefore I ſet down 5, and place the 
8 after it, thus -8, and *tis done. 

To prove it, multiply back by 12, and take in the, 
ſaying, 12 Times 5 is 60, and 8 is 68; 8 and Icarry 6, & 
till you go thro* the Whole. 


Thus you ſee, that Multiplication is an infallible Prof 


for Diviſion. For if you multiply the Quotient by the 
Diviſor, you will ever have the ſame Figures as in the 
Dividend; but ſtill remember to take in the Remainder 
with the firſt Figure you begin to multiply by. 'There are 
3 or 4 Ways to work Diviſion ; but we only ſhew you that 
Method which is moſt natural and practicable. 


0 | 
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Of dividing 2, 3, or more Figures. 


Rule. Firſt, See how many Times the Figures in the 
Diviſor are contained in the ſame Number of Figures in the . 
Dividend, and put that Figure in the Quotient. Se- 
condly, Multiply the Diviſor by the ſaid Figure in the 
Quotient, and place it under thoſe Figures in the Divi- 
dend that you began to work with, always obſerving, that 
the Product be not larger than the Figures in the Divi- 
dend; for if they are, you muſt rub out the Figure in the 
Quotient, and put one of a leſs Denomination. "Thirdly, 
Subtract the Product from that Part of the Dividend it 
ſtands under, and to the Remainder bring down the next 
Figure in the Dividend, joining it to the laſt Figure of 
the Remainder. Then ſee how many Times the Diviſor 
is contained in theſe Figures; then multiply the Diviſor 
by the ſaid Figure, then ſubtract again; and laſtly, bring 
down the next Figure in the Dividend, as before ; and 
thus proceed till you have no more Figures in the Dividend 


to bring down, and the Work is done. 


Note 1. Every Time you ſubtract, obſerve whether the 
Remainder be larger than the Diviſor ; if it be, you muſt 
put a larger Figure in the Quotient. 

Note 2. When you take a Figure down from the Divi- 
dend, and join it to the Remainder, and it is ſtill leſs 
than the Diviſor, then always put a Cypher in the Quo- 
vent, and bring down another Figure of the Dividend. 


EXAMPL E. 


Os Dividend 
Diviſor 15) 19260 (1284 Quotient or Anſwer, 
15 Quotient 1284 
— multiply by 15 Diviſor 
42 | 
30 6420 
— 1284 
126 
120 Product 19260 Dividend. 
60 
bo 


0 Rule 


| 
Nt 


"2X3. — — 2 — — — — 
- 
— . - 
= — — 1 . 
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. 
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Note 1. When there are ſeveral Figures in the Diviſor, 


it is eaſieſt for a Learner to ſee how many Times the firſt 
Figure of the Diviſor is contained in the firſt Figure of 
the Dividend, and place the Times in the Quotient z then 
multiply the whole Diviſor by the Quotient Figure ; and 
if the Product be more than the Figures which belong is 
the Dividend, you muſt make Trial of a leſs Figure, and 
put it in the Quotient. 

Note 2. If the firſt Figure of the Diviſor be larger than 
the firſt Figure of the Dividend; then take two Fi 
in the Dividend, and fee how many Times the firſt Figure 
of the Diviſor is contained in them. 

Note 3. Remember that in trying how often the firſt 
Figure in the Diviſor is contained in two Figures of the 
Dividend, it will ſqmetimes appear to be 10 or 12 Times; 
but it never can be above ꝗ at moſt. 


The above Example demonſtrated, 


Firſt, I ſet the Dividend down on a Slate and make } 
crooked Lines at the Ends of it, in the firſt of which I place 
the Diviſor thus, 15) 19260 (and the other is to place 
the Quotient in. | 

Secondly, I enquire how many Times the firſt Figure 
of the Diviſor is contained in the firſt Figure of the Di- 
vidend, and find it once; therefore I place 1 in the Quo- 
tient, and multiply the whole Diviſor by it, and place the 
Product under the two firſt Figures of the Dividend, and 


ſubtract it therefrom, and it ſtands thus: 


Second Work. 
15) 19260 (1 
15 


Remains 42 


Thirdly, To this Remainder 4, I bring down the nent 
Figure, viz. 2, (always making a Dot under the Figure 
I bring down) and it is 42; then I aſk how often the fir 
Figure 1 in the Diviſor is contained in 4, and it 54 
Tunes: But upon Trial I find 4 Times 15 to be 


2 VE” q => * 


Now, 
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Therefore as 60 is more than 42, I muſt take a leſs Fi- 
gure; I therefore make Trial of a 2, and find twice 
15 to be 3o, which I place under 42, and ſubtract it, and 
there remains 12, which ſtands thus : 


Third Work. 
15) 19260 (12 
15 * 


42 
30 


Remains 126 


Fourthly, I now make a Dot under the 6, and bring it 
down by the Side of the 12, and it is 126; then I aſk 
how many of the firſt Figures of the Diviſor I can have 
in the two firſt Figures of the Dividend, and find it 
12 Times: But according to Note 3, it never can be 
above 9; therefore I quinn 15 by g, and it 1s 135: 

i can't take 135 out of 126, therefore g Times is 
too much, and I make Trial of a leſs Figure, viz. 8, 
which I put in the Quotient, and multiply 15 by it, 
which is 120, and place it under 126, and there remains 
6, which ſtands thus : 


Fourth Work, 
15) 19260 (128 
15 6 0 „ 


Remains 6 


 Laflly, I make a Dot under the Cypher (o) and bring 
t down by the Side of the 6, and it is 60; then I aſk how 


many of the firſt Figure of the Diviſor is contained in o, 


or the 3's in 6 is 6 Times; but on Trial I find it will 
go but 4 Times; therefore I place 4 in the Quotient, and 
mutiplying 15 by it, I find it to be 60, which 1 * 

under 


- 
- — 
— 


—— 
1 . 
—_ err... 
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under the other 60, and there remains o, and the Wat 
15 done, as under: 


5 Laſt Work. 
Diviſor 15) 19260 (1284 Quotient 5 
15 .* © 2 Proof 
| | 1284 Quotient 
42 8 15 Dots 
30 | 
— | 6420 
126 1284 
120 
Product 19260 Dividend 
60 | | 
60 
O 


This is a plain Demonſtration ; and the Reaſon of mak- 
ing Dots under every Figure you take down, is, that you 
may not miſtake which Figure comes next in Courſe. 

It is proved by multiplying the Quotient by the Diviſo, 
and afterwards adding the Remainder to it, or elſe tak- 
ing it in as you multiply. | 3 

There is alſo a Method of proving Diviſion by Addition, 
which is this: Add the Remainder (if any) and all the 
tower Lines together in order (that is every ſecond Line, 
as they ſtand, and you will find their Sum the ſame as the 
Dividend, if the Work be right. 


Of ConTRACTIONS. 


When the Diviſor conſiſts of ſeveral Cyphers, after? 
Figure or Figures, then cut them all off, or ſeparate then 
from the Figures with a Daſh of the Pen or Pencil. Re 
member at the ſame Time to aut off as many Cypher 
or Figures in the Dividend. 'Fhen work the Sum as i 
ſuch Cyphers had never been there, and you wall have 
the ſame Anſwer, | 


Ex. 1. | Ex. 2. | Ex. 3. : 
x3j000) 9250[00a gjo0o) 5476!00 12100) 54762100 
. ey - | | 


250 Anſ. Þ G6) An Anſ. 4563-6 - 
925 309 ah 45 3 Hen 


ork 


0d 
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Here I cut off all the Cyphers in the Diviſor, and an 
equal Number in the Dividend, and divide only by fingle 
Figures, and if any Thing remains, I ſet it after it; as 
in Ex. 3. 6 remains, which | fer after the Anſwer, thus -6, 


(OO DOD SS S SS SSS 2 SSS SO 


TT 


Divis1ion of Parts. 
IVISION of Parts is the dividing by any two ſin- 


gle Figures in their Parts ; which two Figures multi- 
plied together will be equal to the Diviſor. You may re- 
member in Multiplication, when any Number was given 
in the Table, you found two ſuch Figures as, when mul- 
tiplied together, will make that Number. So here alſo 
you do the ſame, only with this Difference, that you here 
divide by them inſtead of multiplying. Thus, ſuppoſe I 
was to divide by 24, by 32, by 48, or by 72, I firſt divide 
by 3, then by 8; for three Times 8 is 24, and the laſt 
Quotient is the Anſwer. So if Idivide by 48, I divide the 
Number firſt by 8, and then that Quotient I divide by 6, 
and have the proper Anſwer, &c. It is purely the Reverſe 
of Multiplication. 


EXAMPLE 1. 


Divide. 16488 by 24. Here 6 Times 4 is 24. 
Firſt by 6) 2743 Quotient by6. 


Then by 4) 617 Quotient by 24. 


EXAMPLE» 
Divide 126216 by 72. 6 Times 12 is 72. 


Firſt by 6) 21036 Quotient by 6. 


— —— — 


Then by 12) 1753 Quotient by 72. 


As in Multiplication Money is inereaſed ſo many Times, 
u Diviſion it is decreaſed ſo many Times, according to the 
given 
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given Number. We ſhall take an Example in Maltipl. 
cation, and prove it by Diviſion. 


If 1 Ell coſt { 1 — 3 — 8 What coſt 40 Ells? 


"PIR 8 


Fj ook” Anſ. 


8 luna 


PROOFT by Division. 
If 40 Ells coſt 47 — 6 — 8, What coſt 1 Ell? 


Here I divide back by the ſame Figures I multiplied 
by, carrying the Pounds to the Shillings, and the Re 
mainder of the Shillings to the Pence, doing by Twents 
and by Twelves, as in Addition. 


by 9) 447 —6—8 
Then by 8) 9 — 9 — 4 Price of 8 


1 — 3 — 8 Price of one. 


Here I divide firſt by 5, faying, the 5's in 47 189 Time 

and 2 over, which is 2. This al. Icarry to the 65. and 
it is 46 Shillings: Then I ſay, the 5's in 46 is 9 Times; 
is 45 and 1 over, that is 1 Shilling, which 1 carry u 
the 8d. and it is 1s, 8d. or 20d. then I ſay, the 5's i 
20 is 4 pence, Now I divide this £ 9-9 - 4 by 8, fa 
ing, the 8's in 9 is once, and 11. over, which I _ tothe 
9s. and it is 11. gs. or 29 Shillings; then I day, tie 
8's in 29 is 3 Times 8 is 24, and 5 Shillings over; whid 


55. I carry to the Pence, and it is 58. 4d. or 64, Pence; 


then I ſay the 8's in 64 is 8 Times. So is the Price of! 
Ell L.1-3-8; as is apparent alſo by the Work of 
Multiplication. 

So that if you underſtand the Nature of multiplying at 
Sum by any Figure, you may as readily divide it back agat- 
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INTRODUCTION To GEOMETRY. 


EOMETRY originally ſignifies the Art of meaſuring 

the Earth, or any Diſtances or Dimenſions on or 
within it. But is now uſed for the Science of Quantity, 
Extenſion, or Magnitude, abſtractedly conſidered, without 
any Regard to Matter, 

It is uſually divided into ſpeculative and practical. The 
former contemplates and treats of the Properties of con- 
tinued Quantity abſtractedly. The latter applies theſe 
Speculations and Theorems to Uſe and Practice, for the 
Benefit and Advantage of Mankind. 

This Science is on all Hands agreed to have been firſt 
found out in Egypt, and to have owed its Riſe to the ſet- 
ting out and meaſuring of their Lands, the Bounds of 
which were annually diſturbed by the Overftowing of the 
Nile, This Regulation is originally aſcribed to the Wif- 
dom of the great Seſoſtris. How far that People improved 
this Science, is not very certain. But their Skill therein 
ſeems not to have been very profound, nor to have ex- 
tended to all Geometrical Quantities and ſubtle Theories, 
like that of the Moderns, 'The utmoſt they knew was, 
probably, no more than plain Meaſuring, and ſuch Rules 
a were of common Uſe in Life. For Pythagoras, who 
travelled into Egypt for the Sake of their Learning, after 
his Return Home offered an Hecatomb, on his finding out 
the Proportion of the longeſt Side of a right-angled Tri- 
angle to the other two. And Thales, who alſo learned 
Geometry in Egypt, ſacrificed an Ox to the Gods, for Joy 
that he had hit on a Method of inſcribing a rectangled Tri- 


| angle within a Circle. Both which Inventions they could 


not have had from the Egyptians ; unleſs we ſhould ſay that 
the Egytians did not teach them all they knew, or that 
thoſe two Philoſophers unjuſtly arrogated to themſelves 
What they had learned of their Maſters. Now, if theſe 
more ſimple, though noble, Propoſitions were not then to 
found in the Egyptian Geometry, much leſs can it be 

| ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to have contained thoſe more abitruſe Theorem 
and analytical Methods, which were atterwards known, aud 
for which we are indebted to the Greexs, who built fo fins 
a Superſtructure on the old Egyptian Foundation, 

The Uſefulneſs of this Science is generally confeſſed, 
without a tolerable Knowledge of which the Aſtronomer, 
the Geographer, and Architect, would find themfelye 
2 embarraſſed and deficient. In the Conduct of mi. 

itary Operations it is abſolutely neceſiary, It marks out 
the Situation, Form, and Strength of 'Things and Place, 
which are ſeen at a Diſtance, and can be approached only 
by the Eye. Therefore thoſe Who are inclined to ſens 
their Country in this Capacity, muſt apply themſelves u 
the Study of Geometry. For it contrives and executes the 
Structure of Machines for the Demolition of Towns and 
Caſtles: Again, it draws out the Foſs and raiſes the Ram 
part, points the Baſtion, and erecis the Wall; builds Ship 
of War and deſcribes the Courſe and fixes the Deſcent of 
the deſtructive Bomb and Ball; rendering the judiciow 
Officer much more uſeful to his Country by the Diſplay of 
his acquired Knowledge, than it is poſſible for him to be 
by the Lxortion of his utmoſt Intrepidity. The Apply 
cation of it to Mechanics has given Birth to Diſcoveries d 
the greateſt Importance. Even Muſic is highly indebted 
to it; its Notes being expreſſed by a proper Diviſion d 
Chords, and fo judged of by the Eye with more Prectte- 
neſs than the Ear itſelf, In fine, every Science, in which 
Quantity and Lines are concerned, muſt acknowledge in 
Obligations to, while it receives the moſt liberal Impro. 
ments from its Connection with, Geometry. 


P RAC. 
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ag Of making a SCALE and aLiNe of Chons. 

1 | 6 7 $3 0. 3 2. od 

ed, Efore we pro- 10. r. 

* ceed to Prac- 522 | | | E 555 

Ives tie, it is neceſſary 4 2302 on 4 85 FP) 

mi. | 15 RN _ | 85 | WE —— 

the Learner ſhould .. a 

> be 8 _ 6 445 _—_— ITT 
' © Compaſſes, Scales, | 2D (9 RE — 

* Kor, or other 5 —— BD . 

n latruments proper 4 65% Bs Ee | | 

th | for the dividing * —TT. FEES 

and Lines, and the Cir- | {| 1 209 

m. | cunference of a 2 | jt 

ips Circle; otherwiſe RT] | [ | . 

cr cheſe Operations will 2 D oa, 

2 1 1 


be very tedious and 
rr fit Labour endleſs; 
de thoſe who live near 
li large Towns where 1 
Mathematical In- | 
og | firuments are ſold, 1 
of | may eaſily provide | 
e. themſelves with all 
ich Things neceſſary; 
is but as there are 
e. ſome who live in 
Places where theſe 


1 
| 


Things are procured 5 — —— 
vith Difficulty, I | 5 


ſhall mew how that | 
Defect may be ſup- | 
plied by their own 
Labour. | | 
You may make | 
a Parallelogram or | | 
oblong Square of 
ay Size you pleaſe, 
* in the. Figure an- 
nexed. At the End 


of which mark off a | 
Part exactly ſquare, 4 


2 
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and divide each Side into ten equal Parts, drawing Du. | 
gonal Lines from. one Side to the other, as you ſee dom 
in the Figure; and likewiſe draw Parallel Lines through 
the Whole of the Parallelogram at the ſame Diltance,, 
afterwards take one Side of the Square in your Compaſle, 
as from A to B, and ſet it off from B to 1, from 1 to 2, &. 
till you come to 9, which will be a proper Length fx 
your Ruler; and by this Means you may take off au 
Number of equal Parts under a Thouſand, with the ut. 
moſt Exactneſs. ; 

There are various Methods of making a Line of Chordz, 
but the moſt accurate and exact is by the Help of the 
following Table, which contains the Diſtance of even 
Degree in the whole Quadrant. Or you may take off the 
Diitances in the above Scale without making any Line f 
Chords at all. However, becauſe this Line is the readiet 
for Uſe, I have given an Example conformable to the 
Table in the following Figure. 
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Of drawing Lines and PLain FicuRes, 


I. To raiſe a Perpendicular from a Point given in a 
ſtraight Line. 


ET C be the Point given in the Midſt of the Lin 
AB, from which a Perpendicular is to be raif, 
From the Point given C, draw the Semi-circle DFE x 
Pleaſure, or, which is as well, make two Marks with th 
Point of the Compaſſes in D and E; then ſet one Fonts 
the Compaſſes in E, and with the other make a ſmall Ad 
over the Point C, as in the Figure; then ſet one Foot d 
the Compaſſes in D, and make another ſmall Arch c- 
ſing the former at I. From the Point C draw the nit 
Line demanded CO through the Section I. This Lin 
CO ſhall be perpendicular to the given Line A3. 


7 
=_]J— 
P44 IN 
| 
ED EE 20 
N © 7 
\ : 
\ BW 
1 ; : 4 


II. To raiſe a Perpendicular at the End of a given Lint 
Let A he the End of the Line AB, upon which a Perpet 
dicular is to be raiſed. Set the Point above the Line 4 
at Pleaſure, ſuppoſe at C. From this Point C, and tt 
Interval. CA, draw the Portion of a Circle EAD. Dis 


the right Line DCE by the Points D and C. Then on 


the L 
and t 
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de Line required AE, and it mall be perpendicular to AB, 
nd to the End of the given Line. 


. = ©» © = 
Wo 
* 


2 
0 
* 


— 


* 
. 
427 


0 
* * 
62 „ 260 


But there is a more eaſy Way of raiſing a Perpendicular 
n the End of a Line, or, which is the ſame ſame Thing, a 
Rioht Angle, by the Help of the Numbers 3, 4, and 5. 
That is, open your Compaſſes on a Line of equal Parts to 
„ 4, and 5, and make a Triangle with theſe Numbers, 
and you will have a Perpendicular. Suppoſe the Line was 
AB, take four Parts from a Line of equal Parts, and ſet 
tat Diſtance from B to C. Then open the Compaſſes to 
three Parts, and ſetting one Foot in B, with the other 
make the obſcure Arch EF. Then open them to 5, and 
ning one Foot in C, make a Mark in EF with the other 
anD, Draw the Line BD, and it will be the Perpendi- 
War, ana CBD will be a Right Angle. And if you draw 
Cb, you will have a Right-angicd Triangle. 


28 


draw the Arch DE, 
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III. To let fall a C 


Perpendicular upon a 
right Line given, from 
any Point without the 


ſame, Let C be the 


Point given, from 

which we are to let +, Fl 
fall a Perpendicular _*.D 4 
upon the Line AB. A *".. = B 


From the Point C 


at Pleaſure, cutting 
the Line AB at the 


Points D and E. From <1 
the Points D and E — 
make the Section F be- F 


low the Line. Draw the Line CF, which will be the Line 
demanded, 

IV. To draw a Line that ſhall be parallel te another right 
Line at a given Diſtance. Let A be the Point, thro' which 
a Line is to be drawn parallel to the Line CB. Draw the 
oblique Line AD at Pleaſure. From the Point A di 
the Arch DE; and from the Point D, draw the Arch AF. 
Then make the Arch DO equal to the Arch AF, ui 
draw the Line required NM, by the Points A and O. 


V. 7 
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V. To divide à right 


Line given into tauo equal 
Parts, Let AB be the Y 7 
night Line given. From *.. 
the End A, opening 
the Compaſſes wider 
than half the Line, 
faw the Arches above 
and below the Line, as , _ — 

in the Figure annexed. A B 
Then with the ſame 
Extent of the Com- 
paſſes, deſcribe two 


Arches croſſing the for- 4 
mer. Draw a Line A. 
fom the Interſection of > 


the two Arches above the Line, to the Interſection of the 
two Arches below the Line, and it will divide the Line 
AB into two equal Parts. 

VI. To divide a given right-lined Angle into two equal 
Parts, Let ABC be the Angle given. Set one Foot of 
the Compaſſes in the angular Point B, and extend them 
any convenient Diſtance to draw the Arch DE; with 
the ſame or any other Extent above Half the Diſtance, ſet 
one Foot in D, and draw the Arch F. Then keeping the 
Compaſſes at the ſame Extent, ſet one Foot in E and in- 
erſect the Arch F. A Line drawn from the angular 
Point, through the Interſection of the Arches, will divide 
the Angle A into two equal Parts. 
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VII. To meaſune an acute A 
Angle. Let the acute Angle 
ABC be the Angle to be mea- 
ſured; then take 60 Degrees 
from the Line of Chords, and 
ſetting one Foot in A, with 
the other deſcribe the Arch 
DE; then ſet one Foot of the 
Compaſſes in D, and extend D 
the other to E, with this Ex- 
tent ſet one Foot in the Be- 
ginning of the Line of Chords, 
and the other will reach to 40 
Degrees, 45 Minutes, which 9 
15 the true Meaſure of the Angle ABC. 

Or you may with a Protractor, an Inſtrument of 
Uſe in Surveying, lay the Center on the Point A, al 
its Diameter on one of the Lines of the Angle, and a 
the Number of Degrees intercepted between the two Side, 
ſh] be the Meaſure of the Angle given. When thi 
Inſtrument is not at hand, you may make Uſe of a Sed, 
by making AD or AE the Radius, and then you mul 
take the Diſtance between D and A in your Compaſt 
and opening the Sector till one Point of the Compaſs 
being placed upon 60 of the Line of Chords, ſhall read 
to 60 on the other Side of the Sector in the ſame Line, 
This done, let the Sector remain at this Opening, and 
then take the Diſtance between D and E in your Com 
paſſes, and place them on the ſame Lines with the fam? 
Degree on each Side, and then the Number of that Degre 
will declare the Angle. 

VIII. To divide the Line AB into as many Parts as ji 
zleaſe. From the End of A,draw a Line at Pleaſure, © 
as to make an Angle at A, as AC. Likewiſe from tit 


End of B, draw a Line parallel to AC, as BD. On de 


Line A, with any Extent of the Compaſſes, ſet off as mal 
equal Parts as the Line is to be divided into, as from 4 


or 1 to 2, from 2 to 3, &c. Likewiſe from the End of 


B do the ſame towards D. Then draw the Lines fion 
1 to 5, from 2 to 4, from 3 to 3, from 4 to 2, and from 

to 1. Ihen will the Lie AB be divided into 4 equl 
Parts. 


N. Fran 
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IX; From the Point A out of a Circle to draw a Tangent 
to a Circle, or a Line that ſhall touch the cuggay e 
withaut inter ſectiag it. From the Point A draw a Line to 
the Centre B of the Circle, which Line 1s called the Se- 
tant. Divide this Line into two equal Parts in C. Then 
with one Foot of the Compaſſes in the Point C, and with 
the Extent CA or CB, draw the Semi-Circle ADB, cut- 
ting the Circumference in D. Then from the Point given 
A, draw a Line through the Interſection at D. This 
Line ſhall be the Tangent, or the Line touching the Circle 
required, 
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X. To araw an equila- D 
teral Triangle, whoſe Sides — 
ſhall be equal to a given 
Line. Let the Line be AB, 
which take in your Com- 
2 and ſetting one 
oint of the Compaſſes at 
B, make an Arch of a 
Circle at C; then fet one 
Point of the Compaſſes at | 
A, and make another Arch A =þ 
of a Cirele interſecting the former. From the Interſecia 
of theſe Arches draw Lines to A and B, and the Triaagt 

will be compleated, having all Sides equal to AB. 

XI. To draw a Triangle wheſe Sides ſhall be 
equal lo the three given right Lines, provided the ſhorteſt | 
two when joined together are longer than the third. 
Let A, B, and | 
C, be the Lines Cy 
given. Draw the ; 
Line AB equal 
to C. Then take 
B in your Com- | 

aſſes, and ſet- | 
| 5 one Foot in A: _ B ABC 
B make an Arch at C, with the other End. This dom, 
take A in the ſame Manner, and ſetting one Foot in 4 
interſe& the former Arch at C with another Arch. Lal 
draw the Lines AC and BC to the Inte rſection of the Arche 
reſpectively, and the Triangle will be compleated, havin 
three Sides, each equal to the given Line propoſed. 

XII. To draw a Square 0 | 15 
whoſe Sides ſhall be equal —_ 
to a right Line given. Let 
AB be the right Line | 
given. Then eret a 
Perpendicular upon the | 
Point A of equal Length 
to AB. Then take the 
Length AB in your Com- 
paſſes, and ſetting one 
Foot in C deſcribe an 
Arch at D; likewiſe ſet | 
one Foot of the Com-A þ 


W — po. CY . 
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paſſes in B, and deſcribe another Arch at AD, which ſhall 
uterſect the former. This done, from the Point C draw 
Line to the Interſection at D, and from the Point B draw. 
mother Line to the Interſ ction at D. And the Square 
ABCD ſhall be the Squareerequired. 


XIII. To deſcribe 
aCircumference thro? 
three Points given. 

et A, B, and C, 
in be the three Points 
given, thro' which 


ye the Circumference 

of 2 Circle 1s to 

be drawn. On the 

Point A deſcribe 

a Circle, and like- 7 N 

wiſe with the ſame 

Openiag of the 2 B 1 

Compaſſes, on the N 

other Points B and E 7 

C interſecting each | F 

other, as you ſee in the Figure. Draw the Lines ED and 
b through the Interſections of the Circles, and where 
N they meet, as at D, place one Foot of the Compaſſes, and 
1 wita the other reaching to A, or B, or C, deſcribe the 
Circumference required. | 
ie 
Oo S So S 0-0G Go oo ptyruo ood 
| Of the CREATION of the WORLD. 


4 


HE ſeveral Parts of the Creation evidently prove the 
Exiſtence of ſome firſt Cauſe, which is GOD; as 

the beautiful Order in which Things are ſeen, and their 
dubſervience to particular Ends and Purpoſes proclaim his 
finite Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs. That any Thing 
ſhould be produced out of Ncthing, or Something Le, 
nich vas not before; can imply no Contradiftion. It 
5 only the Manner of producing Exiſtence ; which is dif- 
feult to be conceived by a Being of ſuch limited Faculties 
% Man, That the World therefore had a Beginning, 
| H 4 being 
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being abſolutely produced by Gop, is a rational Propoſ, 
tion. This indeed is the only authentic and genuine Ae. 
count of the Creation, which has been tranſmitted to u 
by Moſes, and carries with it all the Marks of Truth an 
Probability; even though it be regarded only as an human 
Compoſtion, and without that divine Authority which j 
ih Reality annexed to it, It is to this Purpoſe : In the 
Beginning Gop created the Heaven and the Earth. The 
Earth, after its immediate Creation, was for ſome Timex 
promiicuous, dark, fluid, and unformed Maſs of Matter, 
which Gop in the Space of fix Days diſpoſed and reduced 
into the preſent Form of the World; his Spirit, or a Breeze 
of Wind (for the Original Text may fignify either) moy- 
ing over the Surface of the Water, or fluid Matter, to in. 
tizence and actuate the ſame, 


The firt Thing that appeared was L1caT, which ſpring 


forth at his Command. The Separation of this from the 
Darkneſs, till it appeared to be good, and capable of av 


ſwering every End of the divine Mind in its ProduRtian, 


was the Weak of the tirit Day's Space. | 

Then Gop made an Exyansion (which our Tranflaton 
have rendered, not quite ſo properly, the Firmament, u 
the Midſt of the Waters, to divide the Waters above from 
the Waters below. This Expanſion Moſes calls Heaven: 
The Formation of which took up the ſecond Day's Space. 

Next, Gop cauſed the Earth to appear out of the Waters 
and theſe laſt to be gathered together chiefly into one great 
Receptable or Ocean, thenceforward to be diſtinguiſhed a 
Earth and Seas. On this Separation, the ſlimy Earth, 2 
his Command, ſhewed evident Marks of its Fertility ; al 
Sorts of Plants, Herbs, and Trees, began to germinate, 
many of which, for the Suſtenance of the intended Inhz- 
bitants, muſt have riſen wonderfully in full Proportion 
and Maturity; bearing their ſeveral Seeds and Fruits, aC- 
cording to their various Kinds. And this, as had the 
Work of the paſt Day's Space, received alſo the divine Ap- 
probation. 

Duriag the Space of a fourth Day, Gop commanded, 
and che Luminaries appeared in the Firmament of Hes 
ven, to be a Diſtinction between Day and Night, and 4 
ſure Divilon for their reſpective Portions; as well as t 


ſerve for the Regulation - of Signs and Seaſons, and - 
ex 
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mit Numeration of Days and Years, and to give Light 
My pon the Earth. To this End the two great Lights, the 
Jon and Moon, were particularly made; to the brighter 
„uf ad larger of which was given the Dominion of the Day, 
4 which was to iſſue from it, and to the ſmaller and lefs lu- 
4 ad Orb, together with the Stars, was given the Dominion 
_ o the Night. And, upon a View of all, ineffable W1ſ- 
The | m pronounced them good. : 
ge:. Thus was formed in a four Day's Space, and in beauti- 
* fl Order and Perfection, the inanimate World. But as 
e | jet there were no living Creatures to enjoy the Benent of 
en . Therefore in the firſt Place Gop commanded, and 
the Waters, or the ſoft aud liquid Ouze, produced abun- 
lantly all Kinds of living Creatures (Man and Beaſt ex- 
cepted) with their ſeveral Species. The Fithes of the Sea 
began to move, and the great Leviathan to drive the Floods 
before him. The Fowls ſpread their ſoft Wings, and 
nounting above the Earth, flew with Rapidity along the 
vide Expanſion. The Almighty ſaw with Complacency 
dis living Production, bade them to multiply upon the 
on | Earth, and fill the Waters in the Seas, and declared them 
fruitful by his Bleſſing. This was the Buſineſs of the fifth 
on | Day. And as the Original of Fiſh and Volatiles was from 
en: the ſame Element, fo there is ſuppoſed to be ſome Con- 
„ Fruity in their Nature, being both ov:parous, or bringing 
rs, | {th their Young in the Egg, and their Motions of ſwim- 
en ning and flying nearly reſembling each other. 
On the Beginning of the ſixth Day Gop made, of the 
a | harder Particles of Earth, and of firmer Texture, eve 
all | Beaſt of the Earth after his Kind, and all Cattle after 
te, of e and every Reptile or creeping Thing after 
By ind, 
on | The Manner of the original Formation of Plants and 
c- | Animals, in which the Wiſdom of the Creator principally 
he | Ppears, has never been accounted for with any tolerable 
2 ducceſs: Matter and the Laws of Motion having nothing 

t al! to do in theſe Things, whatever they have in the 
d, lanimate Part of the World. For the Circulation of the 
+ | Flad, both in Plants and Animals, car. be no Property of 
a ert or fluggiſh Matter, ana is performed in a Manner 
to | Mtrary to all the known Laws of Motion. How ridicu- | 
ke bus and groundleſs thoſe Notions are, which ſuppoſe them 1 
0 Hs pro- | 


— 
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produced by the Heat and Influence of the Sun, appem 
from the late Diſcovery made in Philoſophy, that there i 
no ſuch Thing as equivocal or ſpontaneous Generation of 
any the meaneſt Animal or Plant. For it appears that al 
are produced from their reſpective Seeds, lodged in ſome 
proper Repoſitory, till due Time ſhall call it into Life and 
Action. 'Th2 Sun, and Earth, and Water, and all the 
Powers of Nature in Conjunction, can do nothing toward 
the producing of any Thing endued with even Vegetatire 
Life. It will follow that Gop himſelf farmed both Plant 
and Animals, making Uſe of the Earth and Water as the 
Matter only, whereof he conſtituted their Parts. But 
whether theſe firſt vegetative. and ſenſative Creatures were 
created in their Seeds only (which contain the Plants and 
Animals in little) and diſperſed over the Surface ef the 
Land and Water, which had Power given them to hatch 


and bring them forth, or whether they were created in full . 


laturity and Perfection, has been made a Queſtion, I 
has been thought by ſome, that Gop at firſt created only 
two of each Species of Animals, from which the reſt wer 
generated. 'To ſupport this Opinion, they obſerve, that 
there was but one Man and one Woman created; and u 
the Deluge, only two of each Kind (of unclean Beal) 
were preſerved in the Ark, But it ſeems more agreeable 
to the Letter of Scripture, that a great Number of ever 
Kind were formed at firſt. The aquatic Creatures and 
Fowls are ſaid to have been brought forth abundantly; and 
Plants, having no Power of moving from Place to Place, 
mult have been created difperſedly over all the Earth, an 
were immediately neceſſary. Another Queſtion has been 
ſtarted, viz. Whether all Animals that have been, or ſhall 
ever be, were actually created by Gop at firſt; or whether 
he has given to each Kind of Animal ſuch a Power of Ge 
neration, as to prepare Matter, and produce new Indiv- 
duals in their own Bodies? And it ſeems to be the mol 
reaſonable Opinion, that Gop did himſelf at firſt actual 
create all the Animals that ever were, or ever will be; a 
that there is no Production of new ones. For what wollt 
ſuch a Produdion be but a Creation of ſuch Individuals 
And what did Gop at the firſt Creation more than, if tl 
be true, we ſee every Day done? That is, produce a 
Animal out of Matter which itſelf prepares? All wy 
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an || ference is, that Gop does that in an Inſtant, which the 
creature muſt take Time to do. Beſides, the Parent Ani- 
of | mal cannot be the Agent or Efficient in the Generation, 
al or forming and nouriſhing of the Fœtus; becauſe, that is a 
me Work of Art and Reaſon which brute Creatures are not 
nd & endued with. Nor indeed does Man himſelf underſtand 
the Þ any Thing of the Proceſs of Generation in himſelf, Again, 
& itis moſt probable, if not certain, that moſt Animals have 
we in them, from the Beginning, the Seeds or Eggs of all 
nts the Young they ſhall afterwards bring forth; when theſe 
the © are ſpent and exhauſted, the Creature becomes barren. . 
zu The Females of all four-footed Animals, which bring 
er forth their Young alive, are brought forth with their 
ud 7:/es or Ovaria. And all Birds formed with their Ovary, 
the or Egg Cluſter, contain the Seeds of all the Eggs that they 
ca Þ ſhall ever lay. Now, had the Creature a Power of pro- 
ull ' ducing new ones, what need was there, that there ſhould 
de ſo many at firſt formed in them? Let us ſuppoſe, Gop 
ny} did at firſt create two Animals, a Male and a Female. 
er | The Female muſt have been created with its Ovaries, 
hat which, as we have ſaid, contain ſo many Seeds, or Eggs, 
It as the Creature ſhould ever bring forth Young.. So it is. 
clear, that not only the firſt Pair, but the firſt Generation 
ble of Animals, were actually created. Again, this Genera- 
en tion, from the firſt Appearance, had, each of the Females, 
nd Þ its Ovaria, containing alſo the Seeds of its future Offspring. 
do that this ſecond Generation was alſo created in the firit. 
ce, The ſame may be demonſtrated of the third and fourth, 
wl and fo on, of all the Generations that ſhall be, as long as 
een the World ſhall laſt. Ok oh | 

ul When the Creation had proceeded thus far, and every 
ber Thing that could be ſubſervient to Man, or advance his 
1e. Felicity, was completed: He, who was to be the Lord 
. of all, and for whoſe Sake the whole was framed, was 
"lt brought into the World, being created in a more ſolemn 
ly Manner, after a Conſultation, as it vere, of the Holy- 
2nd Trinity: Let us make Man in our Image, after cur Likeneſs. 
ul On Occaſion of this Paſſage, the Jewiſh Doctors tell the 
b following Story: That as Moſes was writing his Book by 
wy God's Appointment, and theſe Words came to be dictated, 
er he made ſome Difficulty to ſet them down; crying out, O - 
WY Lord, would i thou lead Men inte Error, and make them doubt 


of . 
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ef the Doctrine of the Unity? On which Gop anſwered, 


I command thee to write; and if any will err, let them on, 
And Philo the Jew ſays, the true Reaſon of this Expr. 
fion 15 known to Gon only. 

Man then was, by the Divine Power, created on the 
fixth Day, after the terreſtrial Animals had been produced, 
His Body was formed of red Earth, whence he had the 
Name of Adam, and his Soul was immediately infuſe 
into him by his Creator; in which better, and immomi 
Part more evidently conſiſted that Image or Reſemblang 
of Gop, wherein he is ſaid to have been made. Th 
Woman alſo was formed on the ſame Day out of the Side 
of the Man, who had been caſt into a deep Sleep for that 
End. From what Adam ſaid on his firſt Sight of her, thatſhe 
was Bone of his Bone, and Fliſ of his Fleſh, he ſeems wel 
to have known whence ſhe was taken; whether he wa 
ſenſible of the pait Operation, or had it revealed to him, 
as is probable, in a Viſion while he ſlept. Thus were the 
firſt Pair created in an adult and perfect State, with the 
utmoſt Symmetry of Parts, and capable of the full Exer- 
ciſe of their natural Powers and Faculties both of Body 
and Mind. The Almighty pronounced a Bleſſing upon 
them, and gave them Dominion over every living Cre 
ture that ſhould be ſeen in Earth, or Sea, or Air. Even 
Herb bearing Seed, and every Tree yielding Fruit wa 
appointed for their Food. This being done, the Sovereign 


Creator reviewed his whole Work that he had made, and | 


behold it was wery goed, And the Evening and the Morning 
were the fixth Day. 
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Of the Books of the Ol TESTAMENT, &. 
HE Pentateuch, or five firſt Books of the Old Tel 


tament, the firſt of which begins with the Hiſtory of 


the Creation, were written by Moſes, the Son of Amram, 
who was the Grandſon of Levi. He conducted the Chil 


dren of Iſrael out of Egypt, gave them the Law by God' 
Appointment 1n the Wilderneſs, and led them to the 
Frontiers of the Land of Canaan, their promiſed Inhett 
tance, waere hc died at the Age of an hundred and I 

| NJ earth 
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Years. Theſe five Books contain the Hiſtory of the World, 
and more particularly of the Jewiſh Nation, from the For- 
mation of Adam to his own Death. But the Account of 
his own Deceaſe, in the laſt Chapter of Deuteronomy, 1s 
ſuppoſed with Reaſon to have been added by Eleazer, the 
Son of Aaron. That he was divinely inſpired 1s not to be 
doubted, conſidering the Nature of his Commiſſion to 
Pharaoh, and the Wonders which he exhibited before him, 
his frequent Intercourſe with the Deity, and the Miracles 
wrought by him in the Wilderneſs during a Courſe of 
forty Years. Add, that the Continuance of a moſt nu- 
merous People, diſperſed over the Face of the whole Earth, 
fill profeſſing Obedience to the Law which was given by 
him, is not only a Proof of the divine Authority on which it 
was founded, but of the Old Teſtament in general. Yet 
he could not want the ordinary Means of Information, 
even with Reſpe& to Things tranſacted before the Flood, 
as well as after, ſince by Reaſon of the long Lives of the 
Patriarchs, theſe Things were eafily conveyed down by 
Tradition. For Noah was born but an hundred and twen- 
ty-fix Years after Adam's Death; and Methuſelah lived 
two hundred and forty - three Years Cotemporary with 
Adam, and almoſt fix hundred Years in the Time of 
Noah. So that he alone might eaſily communicate to the 
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one that Knowledge which he had received from the other. 
90 After the Flood, Noah died but two Vears before Abra- 
id ham was born, whoſe Father, Terah, lived an hundred 
1 and twenty-eight Years Cotemporary with Noah, and ſe- 


renty-hve with Abraham. So that theſe three, Terah, 
Noah, and Methuſelah might, and unqueſtionably did, 
0 F convey down the ancient Knowledge to the Time of Abra- 
ham, How careful Abraham was to convey it to his Poſ- 
„ | f*rity, we are repeatedly informed. Kohath, the Grand- 
i father of Moſes, was grown to, Maturity or Manhood 
| twenty-one Years before the Death of Iſaac; fo that by 
asc, the Son of Abraham, and Amram, the Son of Ko- 
bath and the Father of Moſes, it was with equal Eaſe im- 
parted to Moſes himſelf. His Information was therefore 
A tb be depended upon knd the Stream of ancient Learning, 
o near its Fountain, muſt needs flow pure. Nor can we 
doubt of 175 Capacity for the further Traninifion of it in 
Writing, 
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Writing, who was educated in the Court of Pharaoh, a 
verſed in all the Wiſdom of the Egyptians. 

He was ſucceeded in the Government of the Iſraelties 
Joſhua, who wrote the Book which is called by his Name. 
It particularizes the Expulſion of the Inhabitants and th 

ettlement of his own Nation in the Land of Canaan uw. 
der his Conduct. He had before diſplayed his military 
Talents under Moſes, and had viſited the Country as a$ f 
While ten of his Companions diſcouraged the People wit 
a terrifying Account of the Number and Strength of thei 
Enemies; he and Caleb only made a favourable Repor, 
and in Conſequence were at laſt permitted to enter tha 
Land, from which the Iſraelites in general of more tha 
twenty Years of Age were by the Wrath of Gop excluded, 
He governed the Commonwealth for twenty-five Years; a 
the End of which he convened the People, and gave then 
a folemn Exhortation to obey Gop, and renewed thei 
Covenant with him by Oath, and then died in the hu 
dred and tenth Year of his Age. 

The Book of Judges is ſuppoſed to have been writta, 

by the Prophet Samuel. It contains a further Account d 
the Ifraelitiſh Affairs to the Death of Sampſon, during tl 
Space of three hundred and twenty-ſeven Years. 
In the Lime of the Judges, and probably under the [| 
dicature of Shamgar, about one hundred and twenty Yew 
after Joſhua, lived Boaz and Ruth, concerning whom tit 
Book was written, which bears the Name of the latter. | 
was penned by one of the Prophets in the Time of Dan, 
whoſe Genealogy thro? theſe two Perſons it records. 

The two Books of Samuel were written by himſelf u 
part, and comprize the Hiſtory of the Jews from his on 
Birth, under the Judicature of Eli, the High-Prieſt, to tit 
Inſtitution of the regal Government in Saul, and its fm 
Eſtabliſhment by the Apnointment of David to the bo- 
ceſſion. This takes in ninety-eight Years, What w 
added after the Death of Samuel from the End of 
twyenty-fourth Chapter of the firſt Book, is ſuppoſed ® 
have been done by the Prophets Nathan and Gad. Ti 
comprchends a 'Term of ſixty and two Years. 

The firſt Book of the Kings begins with the laſt Yeard 
David's Reign, and the {ſecond ends with the thirty-ſevl 
ef Jehoiakin's Captivity ; comprehending four hoods 
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1nd fifty-four Years. Theſe form but one Book in the ori- 
nal Hebrew, tho? it has ſince been divided on Account 
of its Size. Thoſe which follow by the Title of Chroni- 
des were alſo one Book originally, tho' ſince divided for 
the ame Reaſon. Theſe are a Diary or Book of Annals, 
conſiſting chiefly of Things omitted in the former Account 
of the Kings; with exact Genealogical Tables from Adam 
t Saul and David. Theſe hiſtorical Books are judged to 
have been written by the Prophet Ezra, aſter the Babylo- 
nim Captivity, according to the conſtant Report of the 
ewiſh Writers. 

The Book of Ezra was the Work of the Prophet whoſe 
Name it bears. It recites the Reſtoration of Jeruſalem 
and the Temple, at the End of the Babyloniſh Captivity, 
in Conſequence of the famous Decree of Cyrus the Great. 
This Prophet collected, tranſcribed, digeſted into Order, 
and divided into Portions and Leſtures, the ſeveral Books 
which compoſe the Hebrew Canon. And whereſoever in 
Scripture you meet with any Thing as remaining unto this 
Day, that Expreſſion is thought to have been inſerted by 
the inſpired Ezra. 

The Prophet Nehemiah wrote the Book entitled from 
him, which contains an Account of his Journey from Ba- 
bylon to Jeruſalem, for rebuildiag the Wall of the City, 
and the Reformation of its Inhabitants, which he zea- 
loully effected. This Tranſaction fell out ſeventy-two 
Years after the March of Ezra and the Decree of Cyrus. 
Yet theſe two had been Cotemporaries and Members to- 
gether of the Great Synagogue which publiſhed the Canon 
of Holy Scripture. For Nehemiah lived to a great Age, 
an his Bock in the Hebrew is uſually annexed to that of 

zra. 

The Book of Eſther records the Deliverance of the ſews 
from the deſigning Malice of Haman, the Favourite of the 
Terſian King. This Piece was ever in great Repute with 
the Jews, and was written, as moſt imagine, by Mordecai 
himſelf, Becauſe in the gth Chapt. and the 2oth Verſe, 
ts ſaid, that Moerdecai wrote theje Things. 

Moſes is thought to have written the Book of Job, du- 
ung his Retirement in M:dian, for a Comfort to his- af- 
licted Brethren. The Additions, which have been pre- 
ferred by Theodotion, in his Verſion of this Book, * 


1 
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that Job dwelt upon the Confines of Idumea and Arabia; 
that his firſt Name was Jobab; that he married an Arabian, 
by whom he had a Son named Ennon. He was the 80 
of Zarah, and the fifth in Deſcent from Abraham by Eſau, 
and reigned in Idumea. It is poſſible enough for Job ty 
have ſeen an End of all his Sufterings, before Moſes leſt 
the Land of Midian ; in which Caſe he, juſtly ſuppoſed v 
be the moſt ancient Writer, has been likewiſe thought the 
Author of his Hiſtory by the Majority of learned Men, 
The three or four laſt Verſes of the Book were probably 
added afterwards by ſome inſpired Perſon, to complete the 
Hiftory, as Joſhua or Eleazer added the Account of Moſes 
Death and Burial at the End of Deuteronomy. | 
The Prophet Ezra collected and reviſed the Pſalms, aul 
digeſted them in the ſame Order in which we have then 
now; as is generally believed by Jews and Chriſtians. Hin. 
ſelf was probably the Author of thoſe which were mant- 
feſtly compoſed, during the Captivity and after the Retun 
from it. Theſe are fifteen in Number, and begin with tle 
hundred and twentieth, ending with the hundred and thiry- 
fourth. They are ſtiled Gradual, or Songs of Degrees. 
Proverbs, Eccleiiaftes, and Canticles, were written by 
Solomon, the Son of David. The two firſt contain the 
moſt excellent moral Maxims and Obſervations ; and the 
laſt is altogether poetical and figurative. "Theſe Books 
viz, Job, Pſalms, Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, and Canticle, 
are called the Hagiographa or Holy Scriptures, in Cot 
tradiſtinction to thoſe which are prophetic or hiſtorical, 
The reſt of the Books of the Old Teftamcat were wnt 
ten by the ſeveral Prophets whoſe Names they bear. The 
foretel the future State of their own, and of the Nations 
round about, with an Eye particularly to the Redemption 
of the World thro' the promiſed Mess1an. They teach 
us that in this Reſtoration of Mankind, the great Work d 
Gov, to which all is referred, and in which all terminates 
is to form to himſelf a Kingdom worthy of him; a King. 
dom which alone ſhall ſubiilt to all Eternity, and to whd 
all others ſhall give Place; that Jesus CHRIST ſhall ie 
the Founder and Ruler of this Kingdom, according to tl 
aucu.t Prophecy of Daniel, who, after he had ſeen in! 
Viſion the Succeſſion and Ruin of all the great Empures0 
the World, ſees at laſt the Son of Man drawing near . 
Hic 
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ficient of Days, a ſublime Expreſſion for the ETrxxar ; 
and immediately adds, that Gop gave him Dominion and 
Glory, and a Kingdom, that all Nations and Languages 
fould ſerve him: His Dominion is an everlaſting Domi- 
non, which ſhall not paſs away, and his Kingdom that 
which ſhall not be deſtroyed. 

Thus we ſee Gor from the Beginning preparing the 
Formation of the Chriſtian Church; revealing gradually 
to Man the Myſteries of Salvation; frequently renewing 
v him the Promiſe of a Redeemer; tranſmitting from Age 
w Age theſe capital Doctrines by the long Life of the firſt 
Patriarch ; and afterwards committing them in Truſt to a 
choſen Family. Of theſe he forms a peculiar People, in- 
doſed within the Precin&s of a particular Country which 
be had long before prepared for them; ſeparated from the 
Nations by diſtin Laws and Cuſtoms, and expoſed as a 
dpectacle to the reſt of the World, by the innumerable 
Wonders wrought among them. He was not content to 
ude them like other People, by a general and common 
„ but himſelf became their Head, Legillacor, 
nd King. He was pleaſed that this People ſhould be the 
Figure of what was afterwards to happen to the Church, 
by their Departure out of Egypt, their Wandering in the 
Deſert, their Entrance into the Land of Promiſe, their Wars 
and Conqueſts, their Captivity in Babylon, and their Re- 
turn to Canaan ; and that the Expectations of the Mess1an, 
promiſe to the Patriarchs, figured by the Ceremonies and 
dacrifices of the Law, foretald by the Prophets, ſhould be 
the proper and eſpecial Character of this People, to diſ- 
tingmſh them from all Nations upon the Earth. Can any 
Object be greater, of nearer Concern, and more worthy 
the Attention of Mankind, than this Scripture, wherein 
Cob has thought fit to draw with his own Hand the Plan 
of our eternal Deſtiny? To fix the Certainty of Revelation, 
ad eſtabliſh Religion on a firm Foundation, he has given 
t wo Sorts of Proof, which are at the ſame Time ſuited to 
the Capacities of the moſt Simple, and ſuperior to all the 
Wbtilties of the Incredulous ; which viſibly bear the Cha- 
tacter of Omnipotence ; and which neither all the Endea- 
ours of Man, or Cunning of Devils, have been able to 
mitate, Theſe conſiſt of Miracles and Prophecies. The 

i vere plain, public, notorious, multiplied many Ways, 


long 
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long foretold and expected, laſting for a Courſe of Day, 
and ſometimes Years. They were Facts, which the dull 
eſt Underſtanding muſt be ſenſible of; whereef the whale 
People were not only Spectators and Witneſſes, but then. 
ſelves the Matter and the Object; they reaped the Ad 
vantages and perceived the Effects of them, and had thei 
own Happineis or Miſery depending on them. The l 
mily of Noah could not forget the Deſtruction cf the 
World by the Deluge, after long-coatinued Warning; 
nor the miraculous Manner in which they alone had ben 
preſerved, The Fire deſcends from Heaven on the u. 
righteous Cities. The whole Realm of Egypt is puniſhel 
at different Times with ten terrible Plagues. The da 
opens a Paſſage to the Ifraclites, and cloſes to overwheln 
Pharaoh and his Army. The People of Iſrael are fed wit 
Manna for forty Years, and drink of the Brooks which 
o miraculouſly from the ſtony Rocks. They ate & 
vered with a Cloud from the Heat of the Day, and er 
lightened by Night with a Pillar of Fire. Their Cloatls 
and their Shoes are not worn out in the Courſe of fo log 
a March. 'The Streams of Jordan forget to flow, and 
the Light of the Sun and Moon continues, to ſecure thel 
Victory. A Shower of Hail-Stones overthrows the Enem 
The Nations in League are diſperſed by a vain Terror; @ 
turning their Arms againſt one another, are exterminated 
by a mutual Slaughter. An hundred fourſcore and ine 
thouſand are ſtruck dread in one Night. All theſe Prod. 
gies, and a thouſand others of the like Nature, ſeveral 
which were atteſted by ſolemn Feaſts eſtabliſhed on Put 
poſe to perpetuate their Memory, and by ſacred Song. 
which were in the Mouths of all the Iſraelites, could nt 
be unknown to the moſt ſtupid, nor called in Queſtion by 
the moſt incredulous. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the Prophecies. We here it 
a Multitude of inſpired Men, who ſpeak not doubtfully 
with Heſitation or Conjecture; but with an affirmaut 
Voice, loudly and publickly declare, that ſuch and ſuch 
Events ſhould certainly happen in the Time and Plat 
and with all the Circumſtances by themſelves foretold 
But what Events? The moſt particular, the moſt perſona, 
and ſuch as moſt nearly concern the Intereſt of the Nat 
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rd Appearance. Under Uzziah and Jothan, when 
Peace and Plenty flouriſhed; when Luxury in Eating, 
zulding, and Furniture, was carried to Exceſs, what 
likelihood was there of the terrible Famine and ſhameful 
(tivity with which Ifaiah then threatened the Ladies of 
de firſt Diſtinction; or what Probability of the extreme 
Viſery which actually befel them in the following Reign ? 
When Jeruſalem, blocked up by the numerous Army of 
ennacherib, was reduced to the laſt Extremity, without 
Troops, Proviſions, or any Hope of human Aſſiſtance, 
eſpecially after the Army of the Egyptians had been de- 
rated, was the Prediction of Iſaiah credible, that the City 
tould not be taken? that it ſhould not be beſieged in 
ferm? that the Enemy ſhould not ſhoot an Arrow againſt 


xk? and that this formidable Army ſhould be exterminated 


t once, and its King put to Flight, without any human 
Cencurrence? The entire Deſtruction of the Kingdom of 
the ten Tribes; the Captivity of Judah after the Deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem ; the expreſs Term of ſeventy Years ſet 
for the Duration of it; their glorious Return into their 
own Country; their Deliverer ſpecified and called by his 
proper Name above two hundred Years before his Birth ; 


the ſurpriſing, and till then, unheard-of, Manner in which 


this famous Conqueror was to take Babylon; could all 
this be the Effect of human Foreſight? Or what Reaſon 
as there to apprehend theſe Things, when the Prophets 
then foretold them? Theſe Predictions, however, illuſtri- 


ous as they were, ſerved only as a Veil or Preparation for 


thers of far greater Importance, to which the Accom- 
pulment of the former was to give a Degree of Autho- 
ity and Credit, ſuperior in Strength to all that human 
Underſtanding couid imagine or deſire, for the gaining 
of a full Conviction and unſhaken Belief. I mean the 
Predictions relating to the Mess1an, and the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of his Church. Theſe are ſo clear and plain, and 
leſceud to ſuch a Particularity as is truly wonderful. The 
Prophets have not only marked out the preciſe Time, the 
ace, and Manner, of his Birth, the principal Actions 
of his Life, and the Effects of his preaching ; but ſaw 
ad foretold the moſt minute Circumitances of his Death, 
ad have related them with almoſt as much Exactneſs as 
e Evangeliſts themſelves, who were Eye-Witneſſes of 

them. 
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them. But what ſhall we ſay of thoſe great Events whis 
make up the Fate of Mankind, take in the Extent of Im 
Ages, and are at laſt happily loſt in that Eternity whigſſaled 
was their End and Deſign; the Eſtabliſhment of tlie 
Church on Earth by the preaching of illiterate Perſony;ſjent: 
the Reprobation of the whole Body of the Jewiſh Natia Mach 
the calling of the Gentiles, to be ſubſtituted in the Plagj;tt t 
of the People once ſo dearly beloved, and favoured wif ha 
ſuch high Privileges ; the Abolition of Idolatry; the Due 
perſion of the Jews into all Parts of the Earth, to ſerve wud t 
Witneſſes to the Truth of the Holy Scriptures, and te Th 
Accompliſhment of the Prophecies ; their future Retunfirer: 
to the Faith of CarisT, which will be the ConfolatmWint : 
of the Church in the latter Days; and laſtly, the Tru dic 
lation of this Church, after many Trials and Dangen, 
from Earth to Heaven, there to enjoy perpetual Pen 
and Felicity? "Theſe are the Subjects of the Diſcouſat 
the Prophets, and for this End the Holy Scriptures wer 
written. Yet this is not all. The Attributes of the B. 
vine Nature are fo clearly laid down to us in theſe'Wiff i di 
tings, that we cannot well be ignorant, or form vit 
Conceptions, of them. Here we are taught ſuch a Rb 
ligion as is agreeable to that Nature, eaſy, rational, & 
lightful; to do Juſtice, to love Mercy, and to walk hut} 
bly with Gov. 
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Of the CircrLEs of the Spurre or G1.0BE, a 
of the Fixed Stars, Planets and Comets. 


SeHERE or GLosr is in Shape like a round Bal 

and is made to repreſent the World; becauſe wht 

we view the Heavens, they appear to be round, and | 

cauſe the Earth is certainly ſo, or at leaſt very near it. | 

was formerly thought to reſemble a Lemon, but after 

exact Meaſurements, in various Parts of the World, tb 

found to be like an Orange, a little flatted towards i 
Poles. 

Poles are fixed Points in the Heavens, round about whill 

the Stars ſeem to turn. And an imaginary Line oy 


which 
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om one to the other, through the Centre of the Earth, is 


vhigYalled the Axis. This is properly repreſented by a Ma- 


* the 
ſons; 


tion; 


dine called an artificial Sphere. The Points through which 
+enters and goes out are the Poles round which the whole 
Vachine of the World ſeems to turn in 24 Hoyrs from 


lift to Weſt. But as the fixed Stars and the Platts ſeem 


have another Motion from Weſt to Eaſt, various Circles 


Ine been imagined or invented to explain theſe Motions 


ud their reciprocal Situation with regard to the Earth. 

The Artificial Sphere then is a Machine compoſed of 
kreral Circles, and a little Globe in the Middle to repre- 
tut the Earth. Theſe Circles are ten in Number, of 
which fix are great, namely, the Equator, the Ecliptic, 
de Meridian, the Horizon, and the two Colures. They 
ze called great, becauſe they cut the Globe into two 
qual Parts, The leſſer Circles are four, the two Tropics, 
ud the Polar Circles. They are called leſſer, becauſe 


HI they cut the Globe into two unequal Parts. Every Circle 
Js divided into 360 Degrees, and every Degree into 60 


Minutes. 

The Equator is a great Circle, go Degrees diftant from 
tie Poles. It is ſo called becauſe it divides the World 
into two equal Parts. It is likewiſe called the Eguinoctia l 
line, or Equinox, becauſe when the Sun comes to this 
Circle the Days and Nights are equal. It is marked in the 
unexed Diagram with EE. The Uſes of it are to di- 
nde the World into two equal Parts; that which has the 
Artic Pole 1s called the North, and that which has the 
Antartic Pole is called the South. It likewiſe cuts the 
cliptic in two Points, which are the Points of the Equi- 
noxes, that 15, when the Sun comes thereto, the Days and 
Nights are equal in all Places, except at the Poles, for at 
oe of thoſe Places a Day of fix Months begins, and at 
de other a Night of ſix Months. DE 
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The Zcliptic is a Circle, which is placed obliquely ih 
the Sphere, and is ſo called becauſe the Eclipſes happen 
therein. The Sun makes his annual Progreſs through th 
Circle, and is never found out of it. 
Ihe Zodiac incircles the Sphere like a Belt, and lies a 
each Side of the Ecliptic to the Extent of 16 Degrees 
The Equator divides the Zodiac into two equal Fart 
the one North, the other South. They contain tl 
Twelve Signs or Conſtellations. The Northern Half cot 
tains Aries Y, Taurus 8, Gemini U, Cancer S, Leo oy 
Virgo m; and the Southern Libra <>, Scorpio m, Sagit- 
rarius 1, Capricornus VP, Aquarius 53, Piſes N. The 
Ecliptic is diſtinguiſhed by EE. 

The Meridian is a great Circle which paſſes througl 
the Poles of the World, and thoſe of the Horizon, that 
is, the Zenith and the Nadir. The Sun is upon it ere 
Day at Noon at Twelve o*'Clock. It is poſſible to 


from Pole to Pole under the ſame Meridian; but if you 


- newt 
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er ſo little Eaſt or Weſt you muſt neceſſarily change 


1 It ſerves to divide the World into two Parts, that on 


te Side whereof the Stars riſe is called the Eaſt, and that 
chereon they ſet is called the Weſt. It ſerves to ſhew the 
Viddle of the Day and Night, and the — 2 the 
Me, It is the outward Circle in this Figure. 

The Horizon is of two Kinds, the viſible or ſenſible, and 


Ie rational. The rational Horizon is a great Circle con- 


Lentric with the Earth. Its Poles are the Zenith and 


Nadir of the Place where we inhabit. The Zexith Z is 
de Point directly over our Heads, and the Nadir Ts 
te Point oppoſite thereto under our Feet. It divides the 
ſphere into two equal Parts called Hemi/pheres ; the one of 
mich is called the /uperior and wi/ible, the other inferior 
ud invi/ible. 
Beſides the rational Horizon there is one viſible and ſen- 
ble, which bounds our View when we are in the open 
field, The Uſes of the Horizon are to divide the World 
nto the upper and lower Hemiſpheres, whence it follows, 
then it is Day in one, it is Night in the other. It ſhews 
de Riſing and Setting of the Stars, the Length of Day 
ad Night, the Break of Day and Twilight. For when 
de Sun is 18 Degrees below it, the Twilight begins in 
Morning, and ends when the Sun begins to riſe. It 
krves to ſhew the Height of the Pole, becauſe it is nothin 
tle but the Arch or Portion, which is comprehended be- 
teen the Pole of the World and the Horizon. It like- 
ne points out the four Cardinal Points of the World; for 
tie Places where the Meridian and Horizon cut each other, 
ve called North and South; and the Places where the 
Horizon and Equator cut each other, are termed the Eaſt 
ud Weſt, It is marked HH. 

The Sphere may be placed in three Manners with regard 
bthe Horizon, whence comes the Diſtinctions of a right, 


Ie and a parallel Sphere. 


The Sphere is right when the Poles of the World are 
Placed in the Horizon, and when the Zenith and Nadir 
de in the Equator. In this Poſition of the Sphere, the 
Circles deſcribed by the Sun in his diurnal Motion are cut 
the Horizon in two equal Parts. People that live in 
ght Sphere, are ſaid to live under the Line, and the 
a is directly over their Heads twice a Year, There are 


Places 
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Places in Africa, the Eaft-Indies, and America, QeAly u. Poles 
der the Line, that are well inhabited, and the Days ag}f*p* 
Nights are equal throughout the Year. Here all the dul Ha 
of both Hemiſpheres may be ſeen in different Parts of del ber 
Year. | | and F 
A alle Sphere has the Equator parallel to the Hy Th 
rizon, and the Poles of the World are the Zenith ay®* ſ 
Nadir. In this Caſe half the Ecliptic is above the Hr 
rizon, and the other half below. Thoſe that live ther, e 
if any ſuch, have one half of the Year Day, and the other tars 
half Night. Beſides, they have a Twilight which cont. ''* 
nues four Months. 'They can never ſee but one half of the ley 
Heavens. lody 
An oblique Sphere is that which has an ablique He. Th 
rizon. In this Poſition all the Circles ef the Sphere ar light 
cut unequally by the Horizon except the Equator, Al tom 
the People in the World, except thoſe that live under the 105 
Equator and the Poles, have this Poſition. The Days and te 8 
Nights are always unequal, except at the Time of the fom 
Equinoxes. This Increaſe of the Days, as well as d te d 
Twilight, becomes more ſenſible the nearer we approad 
to the Poles. nut 
The ebe Colures are two great Circles, which cut each 
other at Right Angles at the Poles of the World; that i . 
they make an Angle of go Degrees. The one is called 
the Equinoxial C'olure, and the other the Selſtitial Colur: 
The former paſſes through the very Beginning of 4% 
and Libra; and the other through the very Beginning d 
Cancer and Capricorn. | 
The Tropics are two of the leſſer Circles, and they ar 
diſtant from the Equator 58 Degrees, and 46 Minutes 
The Tropic of Cancer is towards the North, and that d I 
gry towards tne south. They are marked ES, 
and Evy. When the Sun comes to the Fropic of Cancel I ge 
he makes the louveit Day in all the Year wich us, and 
the ſhorteſt Tay with thoſe that live on the other Side 
of the Line, or in che Southern Hemiiphere. When be 
comes to the Tropic of Capicorn, he makes the ſhortel 0 
22 with us, and the longeit on the other Side of wh. 
ine. | 
The Par cr the Artic and .intartic ©: i, are deſcribed n 
at the Diitance of 23 Degrees and 2: Minutes from r= 
Pole, 
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holes of the World, and paſs through the Poles of the 
[cliptic.. The one is North AC, the other South AnC. 

Having thus explained the different Circles of the 
Gheres, it will be proper to ſay ſomewhat of the Stars 
nd Planets. 

The fixed Stars are ſo called, becauſe they always keep 
the fame Diſtance between each other. The Planets or 
wandering Stars are ſo called, becauſe they are ſometimes 
rarer, and ſometimes farther off each other. The fixed 
ſtars have a Light of their own, like the Sun, but the 
Planets are _ Bodies, and have no Light but what 
tey receive from the Sun, which is the only luminous 
body in our Syſtem. | 

The Proof that the fixed Stars ſhine with their own native 
light is taken from the immenſe Diſtance of theſe Stars 
fom the Earth. The neareſt of which, according to 
Huygins, is 27664 Times more diſtant than the Sun; and as 
the Sun according to him is 99 Millions of Miles diſtant 
fom the Earth, the Stars are 27 Millions of Miles from 
the Sun, which is an immenſe and prodigious Diſtance. If 
tie fixed Stars then receive their Light from the Sun, it 
nuſt be very weak at ſuch an infinite Diſtance, and they 
wald never be ſo brilliant as they appear to us. 

The Aſſemblage of different Stars have been diſtinguiſhed 
nto Conſtellations, of which there are 62; that is 23 
North, 27 South, and 12 in the Zodiac mentioned above. 
There are ſeven Planets, Saturn h, Jupiter U, Mars &, 
O or the Sun, Veuus , Mercury &, and the Moon or 
lma ). The Planets always keep within the Zodiac, and 
ue Circles they move in have not the ſame Center as the 
lth, or more properly ſpeaking, they move in an Ellipſit, 
ly ſome improperly called an Oval. We have hitherto, 
u Compliance with the vulgar Opinion, and for the more 
aly Explanations of the Subject, talked of the Motion of 
de Sun; whereas in Reality the Sun ſtands ſtill, and all 
de Planets move about the Sun, except the Moon, which 
nores about the Earth as a Center. It is obſervable like- 
We that the Earth itſelf is a Planet, and moves round the 
© like the reſt of the Planets in an elliptical Orbit. In 
le annexed F igure, which is an Ellipſis, Apis the tranſverſe 
ameter, BC 1s the conjugate Diameter, and E and O are 
dled the Focus's of the Ellipſis. It is made by fixing two 

1 ſtrong 
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ſtrong Pins, one in the Point E, and the other in the boin 
O, and with a double Thread with a Knot at the End, 2 
in the Figure. The Length of the double Thread ny 
be a little more than that of the Diſtance of the Pins, ut 


muſt be more or leſs according to the Kind of Ellipſs it 
be deſcribed, Then a Pencil muſt be put between the 
Thread, next the Knot, and with an even Hand it mult 
moved about the Focus's circularly, and then a Curve Lu 
will be deſcribed, called an Ellipſis. If the Pins are x 
moved a little nearer each other, the Length of the The 
remaining the ſame, you will have another Ellipſis, but 
a different Kind from the former. If you remove them ii 
nearer, you will have another Kind approaching ſtill neue 
to a Circle; and if the Pins are placed cloſe together, j0 
will have an entire Circle, This being premiſed, I an 
that the Sun is placed at © one of the Focus's, and! 


Earth moves in the outward Line of the Figure, = 
V. 
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chich it paſſes in the Space of a Year. ; When the Earth 
mes to D, it is neareſt the O, as it is evident to the 
Sight, and is called the Perihelior. 'This happens in De- 
nber every Year, at which Time it has the quickeſt 
lotion. When the Earth comes to A, it is fartheſt from 
he Sun, and is in the Aphelion, at which Time it moves 
e ſloweſt. 
The Sur and the Moon, for we muſt now ſpeak accord- 
g to the common Apprehenſion, are the Planets which 
ncern us moſt. And among all the Planets the Sun 
lone, as was ſaid before, ſhines with its own native Light. 
Its Motion is not fo irregular as that of the reſt. It 
aſſes through the Ecliptic, without ever deviating from 
t. The Circle that it deſcribes by its daily Motion is pa- 
allel to the Equator. The Apogee of the Sun, that is, 
hen he is at the greateſt Diſtance from the Earth, is in 
he ſeventh Degree of Cancer, and his Peregree, or when 
eareſt the Earth, is ſeven Degrees of Capricorn. Whence 
follows, that he continues ſeven Days longer in the North 
rt of the World, than in the South. 
Some may wonder that when the Sun 15 nearer the Earth 
y ſome Millions of Miles than in the Summer Time, the 
old ſhould then be the greateſt in all Parts of Europe. 
ut we muſt obſerve, that at this Time the Sun riſes but 
a ſmall Height above the Horizon, and conſequently 
e Rays fall very obliquely on the Spot which we in- 
bit. Beſides, it continues but a ſhort Time above the 
Lorizon. 
The Sun moves about a Degree every Day from the 
eſt to tha Baſt by his own proper Motion, whence he 
Ins through 360 Degres in 365 Days, 5 Hours, and 48 
inutes, for which Reaſon every fourth Year is Bi/extile 
Leap Year, and contains 366 Days. But as this con- 
uns more than 1t ought, in Proceſs of Time it became 11 
J too forward, which is the Reaſon of the late Change 
the Stile, to bring it back to its original Inſtitution. 
Tho' the Moon appears to be the largeſt of all the Pla- 
s, except the Sun, it is the ſmalleſt of them all, and 
e Occaſion of its ſeeming ſo large is, becauſe it is near 
e Earth; for the greateſt Diſtance is no more than 31 
meters of the Earth, and the leaſt Diſtance is only 27. 
u, as the Diameter of the Earth is 6890 Geographical 
12 Miles 
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Miles of 60 to a Degree, this Number multiplied hy; 
or 27, will ſhew the greateſt and leaft Diſtance of f 
Moon from the Earth in Geometrical Miles. 

The Moon is an opake Body, and has no other lip 
than what it receives from the Sun. The different Ma. 
ners in which it is placed, with regard to the Sun, is call 
its Phaſes; which are principally four, the new and fil 
Moon and the Quarters ; the new Moon is when the Man 
is in Con junction with the Sun. For it being then plaut 
between the Earth and the Sun, that Side which h e. 
lightened is turned towards the Sun, and eonſequenthi 
cannot ſhine upon us. But as ſhe gets at a Diſtance fr 
the Sun, one Part is enlightened which turns towards, 
which increaſing daily, at length attains the firſt Quarz, 
when half its Diſk or Face is illuminated; then as it g 
farther and farther, its Light increaſes till it comes to th 
Middle of the Circle, when the Moon is in Oppoſition 
the Sun; then the whole enlightened Part is turned t. 
wards us, and we call it the full Moon. As it approach 
nearer the Sun, the light Part grows leſs, and when i 
comes to three Parts of its Revolution, then it is in 6 
Iaſt Quarter. The Difference between the firſt and th 
laſt Quarter conſiſts in this; that at the firſt Quarter tle 
brighteſt Part is towards the Eaſt, and at the lait Quan 
towards the Welt. In or 

The Revolution of the Moon is performed in 27 Di 
and about 8 Hours; but becauſe the Sun, during this Tim: 
makes a Progreſs of 27 Degrees, it cannot overtake ti 
Sun under two Days more. Whence it happens that fra 
one Conjunction to another, there muſt be at leaf 1 
Days. The Lunar Year is compoſed of 12 of theſe Cay 
junctions, whence the Months conſiſt of 29 and 30 Dun 
alternately ; all which together make 354 Days, which 
eleven Days leis. than the ſolar Year. i 

The proper Motion of the Moon is performed in 
Circle, which cuts the Ecliptic in two Points, which 
called Nodes. The Diſtance of this Circle from the Eci 
tic in the Place where it is greateſt, is 5 Degrees 180 
nutes; and as the Nodes do not always cut the Echptic 
the ſame Place, but have a retrograde Motion, the d 
cannot be eclipſed every New Moon, nor the Moon te 


when at full, for Eclipſes only happen when the Sun b 
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or near the Nodes; at which Time if it is in the Oppoſi- 
Ton ſo circumſtantiated, the Earth gets between the Moon 
und the Sun, then the Moon is eclipſed; and at the new 
Moon, if the Moon gets between the Sun and us, it 
clipſes the Sun. When the Moon is eclipſed it is de- 
rived of Light, and appears the ſame wherever it is viſi- 
ble. But it is not ſo with the Sun, becauſe of the Moon's 
Parallax, which renders it viſible in ſome Places, but not 
others. 


he Moon's Orbit, you may put two Hoops of a Barrel 


liſtant in two Places; one of the Hoops will repreſent the 
Ecliptic, or Path of the Sun, and the other the Orbit, 
dr Path of the Moon; and the Places where they croſs 
ach other will repreſent the Nodes, which are called the 
Head and Tail of a Dragon. Theſe Nodes are not fixed 


ne Place, and ſometimes in another. 


* 


Eaſt, by their own proper Motions, deſcribing the Circles 
hich cut the Ecliptic in two Places like the Moon. 


and 155 Days; Jupiter in eleven Years, 313 Days; Mars 
In one Year, and 321 Days; Yenus in 224 Days, eighteen 

ours; and Mercury in 88 Days. 
The Diameter of the Sun, is 100 Diameters of the Earth, 
and is a Million of Times larger than the Earth. The 
Diameter of Saturn is ſomewhat leſs than ten Times the 
Diameter of the Earth, and is 980 Times larger than the 
lobe of the Earth; it is ſometimes diſtant from the 
dun 221870 Semidiameters of the Earth, and never leſs 
an 197802. The Diameter of Jupiter is a little more 
than 10 Diameters of the Earth; it's 1170 Times larger 
man the Earth, and is 110000 Semidiameters of the 
Larth diſtant from the Sun. Mars is three-fifths of the 
Diameter of the Earth; and is equal to a fifth Part of the 
lobe of the Earth; its greateſt Diſtance from the Sun 
36630 Semidiameters of the Earth, and the leaſt Diſtance 
0426, Venus has a Diameter equal to that of the Earth, 
nd is of the ſame Size; * greateſt Diſtance from the Sun 
3 18 


In order to comprehend more readily this Declination of 


ne within the other, and let them be about four Fingers 


5s was before obſerved, but ſometimes cut the Ecliptic in 
The other Planets, thatis, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, 5 
and Mercury, generally move from the Weſt towards the 


Saturn per forms his Revolution round the Sun in 29 Years. 


— — — 
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is 16016 Semidiameters of the Earth, and its leaſt Diſan 
15796. The Diameter of Mercury is one-third of the] 
ameter of the Earth, and its Bulk equal to a twenty 
venth Part of the Bulk of the Earth; its greateſt Diſta 
from the Sun is 10274 Semidiameters of the Earth, and 
leaſt 6754. The Diameter of the Moon is a little more thy 
one-fourth of the Diameter of the Earth, and is equal t. 
fiftieth Part of the Globe of the Earth; its greateſt Diſtus 
from the Earth is 62 of its Semidiameters, and its leaſt 
The Diameter of the Earth is 6890 geographical Mis 
and its Semidiameter 3445 of the ſame Miles. Hence tt 
Diſtances and Diameters of all the Planets may be readj 
found in Miles, uſing the Diameters or Semidzameterz,a 
abovementioned, and multiplying the one by thre other, 

Having thus given an Account of the Magnitudes al 
Diſtances of the Planets, it will not be amifs to give a mar 
philoſophical Account of them, in ſuch a Manner that d 
young Inquirer may be enabled to talk a little rational 
about them. 

The Sun is an immenſe Body formed of celeſtial Fir, 
or of Matter more like Fire than any Thing we yet kno; 
but though it is immenſe, with regard to us, yet it takes 1 
but a Point of that infinite Place wherein it is placed; * 
cannot ſay the Space it takes up is either the Center or it 
'Extremity of this Space; for to talk properly of the Cent 
and the Extremity, it muſt have a Figure and Bound 
Every fixed Star is like a Sun which, probably, belongs! 
another World. | 

While the Sun turns about its own Axis in twenty. it 
Days and a Half, the Matter of which it is formed elcapt 
on all Sides, and is extended to the greateſt Diſtances; u 
only to us, but far beyond us. This Matter is that of whid 
Light confiſts, and has ſuch a prodigious Rapidity that 
reaches us in half a Quarter of an Hour. It is reflect 
when it falls upon Bodies which it cannot penetrate. | 
which Means we know that the Bodies of the Planets u 
opake, becauſe they ſend it back to us; for when the da 
is hid from us in the other Hemiſphere, we are then ad 
to perceive this glimmering Light. | 

There are fix Planets that receive their Light from 
Sun, wiz. Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, ® 


Saturn. Each deſcribes a large Orbit round the or 
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Peing placed at different Diſtances, make their Revolutions 
round about him at different Times, as has been already 
mentioned. There is one Thing remarkable in theſe Revo- 
Jutions, that they are all made the ſame Way, which cauſed 
ſome Philoſophers to imagine they were all carried about by 
L Vortex or Kind of a Whirlpool. But the Abſurdity of 
is Opinion is now generally known. 

Several Planets as they make a Progreſs in their own 
Orbits, turn about on their own Axis at the ſame Time, 
perhaps they have all a like Motion ; but we are not ſure 
fany more than the Earth, which takes up 24 Hours; 
f Mars, who performs it in 25; and of Jupiter, who 
urns about his Axis in 10 Hours. As for Venus, though 
he beſt Aſtronomers allow this Planet to have a Revolu- 
ion, which is confirmed by the various Faces that appear 
o us, yet they are not agreed about the Time, ſome af- 
Irming it to be 23 Hours, and others 24. 

The Moon is not a Planet of the firit Rank, becauſe it 
loes not make its Orbit immediately about the Sun, but 
about the Earth. Theſe Sort of Planets are called Secon- 
ary or Satellites; and as the Earth has one, Jupiter has 
four, and Saturn five. 
| The Laws of the Planets Motion is a late Diſcovery, and 
it appears that as they move about the Sun there mult be an 
utractive Force which keeps them in their Orbits, other- 
ſe they would fly off in a right Line. All Bodies be- 
longing to our Syſtem like the Planets deſcribe an Ellipfis, 
In one of whoſe Focus's the Sun muſt neceſſarily be placed, 
and then this Focus muſt be ſo much nearer the Extremity 
of the Ellipſis in Proportion as it is lengthened ; hence it 
comes to paſs, that when the Planet is in a certain Part of 
Its Orbit, called the Perihelion, it muſt be much nearer the 
dun; and when it is in another, called the Aphelicn, it muſt 
be at a greater Diſtance from the Sun. As for the Planets 
jult mentioned, their Difſerences are not very conſiderable, 
becauſe their Orbits are pretty near circular. | 
| Thus ComeTs, which have of late been allowed to be 
lanes, are ſubject to the ſame Laws as the other ſix ; but 
ley deſcribe an Ellipſis which are not only long, but of all 
Veprees of Length. The Sun placed in the Focus of the 

lips of the Planets, is likewiſe in the Focus of the Ellip- 
ks of the Comets; and their Motion is regulated by the 
I 4 ſame 
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ſame Laws as the reſt; but as the Sun is very near on! g 
their Extremities, the Diſtance of the Comets from t 
Sun are very different in the different Parts of ths 
Orbits. Some, as that in 1680, have been ſo near in thi 
Perihelicn as to be no farther from the Sun than a ſixth bu 
of its Diameter; and when they have been ſo near, thy 
tly off to an immenſe Diſtance, and move on to make 
their Frogreſs beyond the Region of Saturn. 

Comets cake up much more Time in performing ther 
Revolutions round the Sun than the Planets, for the (oy. 
elt of the Planets does not take up thirty Years, and the 
quickeſt of the Comets is at leaſt ſeventy-five Year i 
coming to the ſame Place again, and ſome are ſeveral A 
in performing their Revolutions. 

The Length of their Orbits, and the Slowneſs of ther 
Revolutions, is the Reaſon that the Returns of moſt are nn 
certain. As for the Planets, they never get out of Sight 
whereas the Comets make their Appearance only during: 
ſmall Part of their Courſe, which they run in the Newt- 
bourhood of the Earth; they perform the reſt in the high 
et Regicns of the Heavens, during which Time they ar 
loſt to us, and when one appears again, we are not ſuret 
is the ſame, but by ſearching after the Courſes of the C. 
mets of former Times, if there are any ſuch ſupported i 
proper Obſervations. 

By this Method we are pretty certain that the Period 
the Comet which appeared in 1682 is ſeventy-five Yea, 
becauſe ore of the ſame Kind appeared in 1607, 1531, at 
1456; if it appears again in 1757, or 1758, we ſhall de 
more certain. That which appeared in 1661 wall cone 
again in 1790; and that which was ſeen in 1680, vill b 
ſeen again 575 Years from that Time. 

Theſe Comets were formerly taken to be Forerunner 
Plagues, Famine, and War, but this is found to be il 
grounded. However they may be phyſical Cauſes of 

reat Events, for as theſe Bodies move very freely al 
Directions, it is poſſible that one of them may meet 
ſome Planet, or even the Earth in its courſe, and then, 1 
Doubt, terrible Accidents will be produced. The fr 
Thing will be a great Change in their Motions, and the 
will follow great Alteration in the Axis and Poles of t 
Earth, that Part of the Earth that was near the Sy 
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kill be near the Poles, and the Contrary; they will likewiſe 
produce other Effects much more fatal; for theſe Comets 
ave Tails, which are immenſe Torrents of Exhalations 
nd Vapours, that the Heat of the Sun forces from theſe. 
bodies, for Comets have no Tails till they come near the 
zun, and which increaſe the nearer they approach, and di- 
piniſh as they get at a Diſtance. 

A Comet with its Tail may paſs ſo near the Earth, that 

ze may be overwhelmed with the Torrent it carries along 
vith it, or in an Atmoſphere of the ſame Nature that ſur- 
ounds it. The Comet which drew near the Sun in 1680, 
vas twenty-eight thouſand Times more hot than the Earth 
Summer, or according to Sir Iſaac Newton, 2000 Times 
ore hot than red hot Iron, and that a Maſs of red hot 
ron as big as the Earth would take 50,000 Years to cool 
gain, and if ſo, what Heat muſt the Comet have when 
iing from the Sun, it traverſed the Orbit of the Earth: 
f it had paſſed nearer it would have reduced the Earth to 
ies, or turned it into Glaſs, or if the Tail alone had 
eached us, we ſhould have been overwhelmed with a burn- 
ng River, which would have killed all the Inhabitants juſt 
n the lame Manner as boiling Water thrown upon a Neſt 
Ants deſtroys them all. Perhaps the Plagues ſaid to have 
tended the Appearance of Comets may have proceeded 
om the Exhalations of the Comet, mixed with our At- 
nolphere, cauiing ſenſible Alterations therein fatal both to 
mimals and Piants ; for it is very probable that Vapours 
rougnt from ſuch a Diſtance, and excited by fo great a. 
eat, ſhould be fatal to all Things on the Earth, producing 
amine and Sickneſs. 
But the worſt Accident that can happen from a Shock of 
e Earch and a Comet, may be the breaking them both 
Pieces, which would prove the Deſtruction of them both, 
id yet the Force of Gravity might new mould them into 
ne or more new Planets. However, though it may be 
dubted whether this Earth has undergone ſuch a Cataſtro- 
de or not, yet we are certain it muſt have undergone very 
Feat Diforders and Changes ; the Print of Fiſhes, and even 
nes themſelves petrified or turned into Stone, at great 
Wances from the Sea, and even at the Tops of very high 
lountains, are like ſo many old Coins, as an inconteſta- 
© Proof of ſome ſuch Event. 
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A ſmall Shock of a Comet might not break the Gl 
of the Earth all to Pieces, but it might cauſe great Chang 
in the Situations of the Earth and Seas, the Waters dur 
ſuch a Shock might riſe to a great Height in ſome Place 
and overwhelm vaſt Regions on the Surface of the 
which it would forſake afterwards ; ſuch a Shock may hay 
occaſioned the Floods mentioned in ſacred and prophane 
Hiſtories, for the irregular Diſpoſitions of the Layers d 
the Earth, the whelming of Mountains upon Mountain, 
look more like the Ruins of the ancient World, than the 
primitive State of one newly formed. 

The ſame Thing may happen to Mars, Venus, or My: 
cury; but as for Saturn and Jupiter, their Bulk is fo end- 
mous, that they ſeem leſs expoſed to the Inſults of a Comet; 
and it would be a wonderful Sight if we ſhould live to pe- 
ceive a Comet fall upon theſe leſſer Planets and break then 
to Pieces, or carry them off, and turn them into Satellites, 


.O OO DO 
Of the SPHERE 0s applied to GROOGRAPRHV. 


7 Word Globe, as well as that of Sphere, ſigniße 
a Ball; and the Earth is looked upon as a Ball, « 
Account of its Roundneſs; this is proved by Eclipſes d 
the Moon, cauſed by the Shadow of the Earth upon tis 
Moon. As the Earth and the whole Heavens turn, or ſeen 
to turn about the Earth, which in the Sphere is placed 
the Center of the World; the Geographers have tran 
ferred the greateſt Part of the Circles of the Sphere to tit 
Earth, by this Means the Earth, as well as the Heavens 
has its Poles, its Axis, its Equator, its Ecliptic, its Men 
dian, its Horizon, its 'Tropics, and its Polar Circles. 
The Poles of the Earth are two Points on its Surf 

through which its Axis paſſes. The Axis of the Earl 
which may be conceived to be the ſame as that of the Wort 
is a Line which paſſes quite thro? the Earth. The Equinotl 
Line, or Equator, is a Circle on the Surface of the Globe 
oppoſite to the Equator in the Heavens; it cuts the Cd 
into two equal Parts, the North and the South. The Ech 
tic on the Earth is a great Circle which anſwers to the Ecl 
tic in the Heavens; its greateſt Diſtance from the Equai 
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i twenty-three Degrees, twenty-nine Minutes. The Tro- 
pics are leſſer Circles, diſtant from the Equator 23 Degrees, 
29 Minutes. The Polar Circles are ſmall Circles at the ſame 
J:0ance from the Pole. The Horizon is a great Circle which 
lirides the Globe into two Hemiſpheres, the upper and the 
wer; the Horizon of the Globe may become the Horizon 
f any Place or Town, by placing it under the grand Me- 
Fidian, and by elevating the Pole above the Horizon to the 
atitude of the Place. The Meridian is a great Circle 
zhich paſſes by the Poles of the Globe, and cuts the Ho- 
non in the North and South Points; it likewiſe divides 
he Globe into two Parts, the Eaſt and the Weſt. 

We may place the firſt Meridian where we will; ſome 
lace it at Ferro, others at London, others at Paris, and 
thers at Pekin in China, in the Maps of that Country. 
he Spaniards place theirs at Toledo, the Portugueſe at 
ercera, one of the Azores, and the Dutch at the Pike of 
eneriff. | | 
This leads me to ſpeak of the LonciTupe, which is- 
e Diſtance from the firſt Meridian to the Meridian of the 
lace, or an Arch of a Parallel comprehended between 
e firſt Meridian and the Meridian of a Place. 

The LaTiTUDE is the Diſtance of a Place from the 
quator, and may be either North or South; or the La-- 
ude of a Place 1s an Arch of the Meridian contained 
tween the Equator and the Place; this 1s the ſame as the 

leration of the Pole above the Horizon. The Degree of 
ongitude may be reckoned a long Circle parallel to the 

quator, and the Latitude by a great Circle that paſſes 

ough the Poles. | 

The Degrees of Latitude are nearly equal, I ſay nearly, 

as the Earth is flatted towards the Poles, every Degree 
reaſes a little from the Equator to the Poles, which. 
never is neglected in the common Computations, though 

gun to be rectified in ſome Maps; they contain 69 and 

Quarter of Engliſh Statute Miles, or 20 Marine Leagues, 
ich is 60 Miles to a Degree; according to which the 
owing Table is computed, 
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A TABLE ſhewing the Quantity of the Degrees of a Lag. 
tude in every Parallel of Latitude. 


Lat. Min. Sec. Lat. Min, Sec, 
8 38 


Equator 
59 56 39 


Parallel 


deres 0 
wo 
\© 
+ 
Q 


Parallel 10 59 o 
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TABLE continued. 


Lat. Min. Sec. Lat. Min. Sec. 
76 14 32 84 6 12 

77 13 32 85 5 12 

13 32 886 4 12 

79 11 28 87 3 12 

80 10 24 88 2 4 

81 9 20 _ Bs 

82 8 20 go Q © 

643 7 20 | 


In general in Maps of the World, the Degrees of Lon- 
tude are placed on the Equator, and thoſe of Latitude on 
e grand Meridian. In Maps of particular Places the 
ongitude is placed at the Top and the Bottom, and the 
atitudes on the Right and Left. 
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Df the Divisions of the Earth formed by the Curcles of 
the Globe. 


HE firſt Diviſion of the Earth is into Zones; for the 
Tropics and Polar Circles divide the Globe into five 
Parts called Zones. The Torrid Zone is contained between 
te Tropics, and is 27 Degrees in Breadth, all round the 
lobe. Its Inhabitants are called Amphiſcians, becauſe they 
ee the Shadow of the Sun turn ſometimes towards one 
ole, and ſometimes towards the other. The two temperate 
Lones are comprehended between the Tropics and the Polar 
cles; they are 43 Degrees in Breadth, and the People 
wich inhabit them are called Heteroſcians, becauſe the 
adow of the Sun at Noon always turns the ſame Way, 
ie one towards the Pole Artic, and the other towards the 
ole Antartic. The two frigid or frozen Zones are con- 
aned between the Polar Circles and the Poles; they con- 
a 23 Degrees and a Half; thoſe that live under them are 
Uled Periſcians, becauſe the Shadow always turns round 
bout them, according to the different Motions of the Sun. 
The jecond Duvifion of the Earth is by Longitudes and 
utuces. As the Tropics and Polar Circles divide the 
«ah into five Zones, and form a triple Diverſity 1 
OWE, 
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dows, ſo the Longitudes and Latitudes form a three 
Diviſion of the Earth; thoſe that inhabit the ſame Latityd. 
in the ſame Hemiſphere, at the Diſtance of 180 Degrees 
in Longitude, are called Pericecians, that is to ſay, circyly 
Inhabitants ; they live in the ſame Climate, but their Hour 
are oppoſite, Thoſe that live in the ſame Longitude aul 
Latitude, but in different Hemiſpheres, are called Antec. 
ans, that 1s to ſay, oppoſite Inhabitants, their Seaſons he. 
ing oppoſite. Thus, when it is Winter with thoſe tha 
live in the northern Part, it is Summer with thoſe thx 
live in the ſouthern Part. The Antipodes are thoſe tha 
live directly oppoſite to each other; their Seaſons, Day 
and Hours are all contrary. 
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Of the CLIMATES. 


1 H E Climates are Spaces on the Earth comprehendel 
between two Parallels, at the End of which the Day: 
are Half an Hour or a Month longer. In order to under- 
ſtand this Definition we muſt obſerve, that the longeſt Day 
under the Equator conſiſts of 12 Hours, and in Proportion 
as we advance towards the Polar Circles, the Increaſe a 
the Days every Half Hour makes a Climate. At the Polar 
Circle the longeſt Day is 24 Hours, and beyond theſe tis 


Climates increaſe, not by Half-Hours, but by Months, a 


far as the Poles where the Day is ſix Months, without tak- 
ing Notice of Twilight. 

It may ſeem ſtrange that the Climate of Hours ſhould 
contract the Latitudes the nearer they come to the Pole, and 
that the Months enlarge them at the ſame Time, inſomud 
that from the Equator to 59 Degrees 14 Minutes, there ar 
but twelve Climates, and yet from hence to 66 Degrees, z 
Minutes, there are twelve Climates. Likewiſe from the 
Polar Circle to 73 Degrees, 20 Minutes, there are thu 
Climates of Months, and yet from thence to the Pole there 
are but three Climates. The firſt Diſproportion aries 
from the Obliquity of the Tropics with the Horizon, aud 
the ſecond from the Progreſs of the Sun in the Ecliptic. 
We may readily know the Climate a Town or City s 

laced in, provided we know the Length of the longek 
Day, by the Help of the following Table. TABLE 
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TABLE VF CIIuArES and PARALLELS, 
Climates. Parallels. 8 1 þ Latitude. Amplitude. 


deg. min. deg. min. 


Equator o Begin. 12 
I 1 Mid. 12 8 98 1 
12 8 25 


17 — 2 — = 
—=— XX.” 
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TaBLE continued. 


Day. Latitude. Amplitude, 
M. deg. min. deg. min, 


16 y2t Mid. ig 45 62 $4 
3 End. 20 ü 63 22 f 
| 33 Mid. 20 15 63 40 
F 44 End; % % 64 6... 06 
13 3c Mid. 20 45 64 30 0 
36 End. 21 0 64 49 © 6 it 
29 Mid. 21 15 3 b 
ö, 65-82-06 
„ 65 35 d. 
r 6 . 
21 41 Mid. 22 15 65 57 | 
42 End. 22 30 8 0-8 
22 43 Mid. 22 45 66 14 
44 Bud. -- 23 66 126061 w- 
23 46 Mid. - 23 16 66 25 
ad. 2 30 66 36 -- 6-37 
24 47 Mid. 23 45 66 30 „ 
48 End. dv 66 31 3 io 
Months. 
25 1 67 30 
20 3. -' 69 40 
27 3 8 
28 4 78 20 
29 5 84 oo 
30 6 90 oo | 
© S D O 


A Defeription of the TERRESTRIAL GLOBE 


Globe is a ſpherical or round Body whereon th 
Terreftria! Circles are inſcribed, and the Count! 
exhibited to repreſent all Parts of the E 


arth. On ſom 
Globe 
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lobes the Towns are marked with (o), on others by the 
Shape of a little Houſe ; Rivers by a black Line; Roads 
by a double Line; or a double-pricked Line ; Mountains 
by a Figure ſhaded like a Bell; the Sea by a green Colour, 
xr white Space, &c. 

The Appurtenances of a Globe are, firſt the Axis, re- 
preſented by a Wire run through both Poles. 2. A Braſs 
ircle repreſenting the firſt Meridian, wherein the Globe 
urns on its Axis. 3. A wooden Frame, repreſenting the 
orizon on which the Courſe of the Sun 1s inſcribed, and 
thin which the brazen Meridian turns by Means of the 
otches. 4. The Horary Circle; it is fixed in the bra- 
en Meridian in ſuch a Manner as to make the Pole its 
entre, 5. The Quadrant of Altitude; which is a thin 
af Plate ſcrewed to the brazen Meridian, and graduated 
with go Degrees, anſwering to one fourth Part of the Equa- 
or, 6. The Semicircle of Poſition; this is a thin narrow 
late of Braſs exactly anſwering to one half of the Equator, 
ontaining 180 Degrees. 7. The Compaſs; it is a round 
cle like a Wheel, with 32 Points iſſuing from its Centre, 
Nee of which is a F — 2 and points due Norch. 
t uſually ſtands on the Pedeſtal of the Horizon. 

The Globe is of great Uſe to explain Geography, that 
„ whatever relates to the terreſtrial Circles, as well as the 
roperties of different Places. It is very eaſy and pleaſant 
) Learners, and will explain a great Number of Problems, 
{ which I ſhall give a Pow, by Way of Example. 

The Globe is rectified by raiſing the Pole to the given 
aitude, as ſuppoſe London; then fix the Quadrant of 
ititude in the Zenith, and by the Compaſs on the Pedeſtal 
t the Globe ſo that the brazen Meridian may ftand due 
oth and South, according to the Needle, and then it is 
ine, 

The various Seaſons of the Year are explained by the 
cliptic, which 1s divided into four Parts by Colours, to 
inguiſh the four Seaſons of the Year, allowing three 
dus to each. The Northern Hemiſphere has for the 
jungs, Aries, Taurus, and Gemini; for the Summer, Can- 
Les, and Virgo; for the Autumn, Libra, Scorpio, and 
Sttarius; Capricorn, Aquarius, and Piſces, for the Winter. 
eſe three laſt Signs make the Summer in the Southern 
faulphere ; and Cancer, Leo, and Virgo, the Winter. 
g Libra, 


trie 
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Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius, make the Spring; and fry 
Taurus, and Gemini, the Autumn; ſo that when it is Spry 
in one Hemiſphere, it is Autumn in the other; and yh! 
it is Summer in one Hemiſphere, it is Winter in the ode 

To find the Longitude of a Place, as Paris; tur 
Globe about till you bring this City under the Braſs Mer 
dian, and then the Degrees which the Meridian cuts ond 
Equator is the Longitude ; likewiſe the Diftance betye: 
the Equator and the Braſs Meridian 1s the Latitude, 

To find the Place of the Sun on a given Day, for Infanc 
the 18th of Auguſt; ſeek for this Day on the Horizon, a 
you will find the twenty-third Degree of Leo, 1n the Cird 
of the Signs. Then ſeek the ſame Degree in the Eclipti 
and you will ſee where the Place is on the Globe. 

To find the Day wherein the Sun is perpendicular to a 
Place: Such a Place muſt be always in the Torrid Zon 
Place the Town in Queſtion, for Inſtance Goa, which 
in the ſixteenth Degree of North Latitude, under the Br 
Meridian, and obſerve what Degree of the Ecliptic w 
paſs under this Latitude when the Globe is turned abou 
and you will find two, the 13th Degree of Taurus, and 
17th Degree of Leo. When the Sun therefore ſhall bei 
the 13th Degree of Taurus, on the zoth of May, « 
the 17th Degree of Leo, on the 10th of Auguſt, it » 
be perpendicular to Goa. 

To find the Riſing and Setting of the Sun on the 20t! 
May. The Globe being rectined to the Latitude of 
Place, ſeek for the Place of the Sun on that Day, which 
29 Degrees of Taurus. 'Then place London under 
brazen Meridian, and bring the Hour Index to the So 
Afterwards turn the Globe towards the Eaſt, till the 2 
Degree of Taurus touches the Horizon; do the ſame 
the Weſt Side of the Globe, and the Index of the Ht 
Circle will point at eleven Minutes paſt Four in the Mo 
ing, and to forty-nine Minutes paſt Seven in the Eveni! 

To know what Hour it is at one Place when it is Noob 
another. As for Example at Vienna, when it is Twelt 
Paris. You muſt put Paris under the Braſs Meridian, 
the Index of the Hour Circle on the South. Then! 
the Globe towards the Weſt, till Vienna comes under 
brazen Meridian, and the Index will point to One 1 
Afternoon. The Reaſon of this is, that Vienna B 1 
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aff than Paris one Hour, or fifteen Degrees. You may 
Io the ſame for a Town that lies Weſt, 

But though the Globe is of great Uſe in theſe and many 
ther Particulars, yet the following Tables will give a 
pore exact Account of the Length of Days and Nights, 
nd the Riſing and Setting of the Sun, than can be gained 
the largeſt hitherto publiſhed, But it will be proper to 
ſerve, that theſe Tables give the Times when the Sun 
ppears to riſe and ſet; for the Refraction of the Sun, 
hich is 32 Minutes at the Horizon, raiſes the Sun above 
ſooner in the Morning, and later at Night, than the 
ommon Tables. 
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A TABLE of the Sun's Semi-diurnal Arches, or Time fl 
wvifible half Tarriance above the Horizon, 


tt... 


ace: Wl Sun's Declination North. 
8 I.2. 49 La. 50 La. 5 1 [La. 521La. 5 3La. 54 
h. m. h. m.ſh. m. h. m. Ih. m. h 


— . — — — x — 1 — — — — 1 — 
O 
1 


6 4/6 416 445 40 


4 
© 86 86 816 96 9 
6 126 135 13]6 14/6 1415 ii 
6 16'6 1815 1816 1916 19 
6 22/6 2215 2216 25/6 2516 20 


—— — _—_— 


2 
3 
+ | 
5 6 266 276 2806 2916 2916 31 
6 6 3116 3216 3316 34% 36] 37 
7 
8 
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6 366 376 3806 40/6 4116 43 


6 416 426 436 45/6 476 4 
6 466 47j0 48/6 5 06 5216 55 


——— ꝓ 1Tüèä3 ——— — — —— 4 — 


10 6 506 5306 5416 5606 58% © 
116 556 576 5917 17 4ſ7 

12 7 017 217 317 717 97 12 
137 57 77 107% 127 15|7 18 
I4 17 19% 137 15/7 187 217 24 


7 55,8 
8 8 
22 7 557 598 105 985 1518 20 
8 20/8 


23 3 18 68 12]8 17]8 2288 28 
[23218 4 8 908 15 20/8 2018 32 


- 


By theſe Tables the Times of the Sun's Riſing and de 
ting may be found, in any Part of the Kingdom of C 
Britain or Ireland, after the following Manner: 


the Latitude of the Place is known, take the Sun's 
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Taps of the Sun's Semi-aiurnal Arches, or Times of 
his wifible half T arriance above the Horizon. 


| The Sun's Declination South. * | 
E La. 49 La. 5o]La. 5 1 La. 52 La. 53 La. 54 
E h. m. h. m. lh. m. h. m. h. m. h. m. 
o 6 416 46 46 416 83 -2 
15 595 59] $8is 5805 585 58 
25 $54]5 54/5 5315 53/5 5315 53 
35 $59jf5 4915 495 495 495 47 
45 4556 4515 455 435 42] 41 
56 4115 39/5 39s 395 3756 30 
65 356 3556 345 335 3285 30 
75 315 3005 2915 275 205 25 
385 2685 2516 23/5 205 21656 20 
9 15 2115 zes 3B16-..-37\g—-20f15—--2'3 
10 s 1715 1415 14] 105 nols 8 
mir ih ee e n gl8---f 
125 715 55 3/5 Ol4 57. 56 
135 25 C4 5764 55/4 5204 51 
14 |4 57% 544 504 494 4714 41 
'5 |4 524 494 404 444 4144 37 
16 |4 40/4 45/4 42/4 3804 344 3 
17 4 41/4 3804 35½/ 34 2804 23 
[18 4 364 32]4 294 264 2204 18 
9 4 314 2304 23/7 194 14/4 12 
2 | W Fe Eee WAA 
20 14 25/4 £4. 1714 1444 94 4 
21 14 194 15/1 f Os 213 57 
22 |4 134 94 4] 93 $513 50 
3% 74 36 57] 636 47] 42 
23:14 44 _©c(3 5513 $<13 3413 38 


uon out of the Table, on the Noon of the Day you 
ire to know the Time of his Rifing and Sctting, and 
MN it, according as it is either North or South, enter theſe 
Ales in the Left-Hand Column, under the Werd D * 

then 
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vi/ible half Tarriance above the Horizon, 


nm” . 


'Fhe Sun's Declination South. 


then look for the Latitude of the Place in the Top of 
Table; and in that Column, againſt the Sun's Declinatidl 
will be found the Time of his vifible half Tarriance abo 
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Q 
'o 
1 
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4 6 
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6 32/0 35/6 35 
6 38/6 406 41 
6 44/0 4616 48 
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n ſu 
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the Horizon, or Time of his Setting, correct by Ref /3 41 
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Tal E of the SUN's Semi-diurnal Arches, or Times of his 
viſible half T arriance above the Horizon. 


The Sun's Declination South. 


© La.55jLa.56 La. 57 La. 58 La. 59|La. 60 
% ſh. m. h. m. h. m.jh. m. h. m. h. m. 
06 46 46 46 46 46 4 
15 58086 $585 3805 58/5 575 57 
25 52]3 5256 25 5105 51.5 50 
35 4756 4656 4515 4515 445 43 
45 445 40/5 3915 3015 365 37 
515 3515 34]5 3365 3285 3105 29 
65 2915 28/5 2715 2515 245 22 
715 235 226 205 195 175 15 
8 5 75 1606 145 120/65 1065 8 
, | 8 | Ro. 
10 5 55 3/5 144 59 564 53 

574 544 52]4 49/4 46 


16 |4 27]4 24½ 20/4 I5|4 114 6 
7 14 21]4 17]4 124 804 33 57 
18 | 14/4 gf 5/4 o 5413 45 
914 74 2/4 564 513 443 39 
203 5913 $5413 49133 4313 3603 29 
2113 5203 4603 4003 34/3 273 19 
223 443 38063 3113 2513 1713 9 
?3 13 3663 29] 2303 133 602 57 
232ʃ3 3113 2413 1803 103 1.2 GO 


n ſubſtract the Time of the Setting from 12 Hours, the 
minder will be the Time of his Riſing; double the 
de of his Setting, the Sum will be the Length of the 
ad double the Time of his Riſing, the Sum will be the 

Length 
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Length of the Night. But if the Latitude of the Pla 
and Declination of the Sun conſiſt of Degrees and Minute 
then a ſmall Allowance muſt be made for the Minutz 
in both Caſes, which may be done by a Perſon of 2 
ordinary Capacity, by a mental Proportion only. Thu, 
to find the Lime of the Sun's Riſing and Setting at Aber. 
deen in Scotland, on the longeſt Day, the Latitude of thi 
Place is accounted 57 Deg. 7 Min. North, and the Sun's 
Declination 23 Deg. 29 Min. likewiſe North. By thele 
you will find by the Table, that 4 Min. for the Sun's De 
clination, and 1 Min. for the Latitude of the Place, we 
both to be added to 8 Hours, 5o Min. the Time belong 
ing to 57 Deg. of Latitude, and 23 Deg. of North Decl. 
nation, and the Sum will be 8 Hours, 55 Min. the Tine 
of his apparent Setting at Aberdeen, on the longeſt Day 


whoſe Complement to 12 Hours, viz. 3 Hours, 5 Minutes 
will be the Time of his Riſing, &c. 
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Explanation of the Terms u/ed in GEOGRAPEY. 


98 HE Word Geography comes from the Greek, ans 
ſignifies a Deſcription of the Earth. By the Ear 
is to be underſtood the great Globe compoſed of ti 
Earth and Water, and called the Terreſtrial Globe. 

Chorography 1s the Deſcription of a Province or County 
as Yorkſhire, 

Topography, the Deſcription of a particular Place, à 
a Town, City, &c. 

Hydrography is a Deſcription of the Water, particular! 
of the Sea. 

Maps may be divided into general and particular. The 
whole World is generally repreſented in two Planiſpheres 
though ſometimes in a Chart, according to Mercator: 
Projection. This is the moſt general Map. The Maps 
Europe, of Aſia, Africa, and America, are lixewI 
general Maps. Likewiſe the Map of England may te 
ſo called, with regard to the Counties of which 1t conkills 
Particular Maps repreſent particular Counties, Province 
or Countries. G: 
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Geooraphy, like other Sciences, has certain Terms 
oper to itſelf, and which it will be neceſſary to explain. 
There are two Sorts; ſome regard the EARTH, and ſome 
reſpe&t the WarzkR. Thoſe Tat regard the EaRTH are 

Terra-firma, or the Continent, which 1s a great Part 
of the Earth, comprehending ſeveral Countries, not ſe- 
rated by the Sea. Thus Europe is a Continent. 

An Iſland, or Ifle, is a Portion of the Earth, intirely 
frrounded with Water. A Peninſula, or Cherſoneſe, is 
Land almoſt ſurrounded with Water, and is connected to 
the Continent. by a Neck of Land. An Ifthmus is a Neck 
of Land inclofed by two Seas, and ſerves to unite the Con- 
tinent to the Peninſula. 

A Promontory, is a Part of the Earth which advances 
into the Sea; when it riſes like a Mountain, it is called a 
Cape, but when the Elevation is inconſiderable, it is called 
a Point, 

Downs are hilly Plains, or Hills conſiſting of Sand and 
rvel, This Word is often taken for a Part of the Sea 
ing near the Sand Banks on the Coaſt of Kent. Some 
ae them for Sand Hills on the Sea Coaſts, which ſerve as 
Barrier to the Sea; but if this were the Senſe, what would 
become of Barnſtead- Downs, Marlborough-Downs, &c. 
4 Mountain is a Part of Land riſing greatly above the 
un. 

The WaTERr is divided into ſix Parts, Oceans, Seas, 
Uphs, Straits, Lakes, and Rivers. | 

an Ocean is a large Collection of Waters, ſurrounding 
'environing a conſiderable Part of the Continent, as the 
oTtern and Atlancic Oceans. 

A Sea is a leſs Collection of Waters, or Part of an 
Veen, as the Britith Sea and the Iriſh Sea. 

A Gulph is ſurrounded with Land except in one Part, 
dere it communicates with the Sea or Ocean, as the 
iterranean, the Gulph of Venice, the Baltic, and the 
ac dea. 

A Strait is a narrow Paſſage between two Seas, as the 
mls of Gibraltar. 

he Lake is a Collection of Standing Water, ſurrounded 
. and having no Communication by Sea, as the 

e or Gencva, the Lake Aral, and the Caſpian Sea, 
Len ie praperiy a Lake. 
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A-River is a Stream of freſh Water, which runs throw 
the Land from its own Spring, till it falls into the $ 
However theſe Streams generally riſe from different Sour 
and are at firſt called Brooks or Rivulets, and run! 
larger Streams, which are properly called Rivers. 


| o e D e eee 
The general Drviston of the EARTH and SEA. 


HE Terreſtrial Globe may be divided into two Pat 

the Earth and the Sea. The Earth may be dini 

into known and unknown Lands. The latter inclu 

ſuch Parts as are yet undiſcovered, of which there 

doubtleſs many; as alſo thoſe that are but partly kn 

by viſiting the Coaſt. The known Land is divided i 

two great Continents : the Old, containing Europe, Al 
and Africa ; and the New, containing America. 

Eu ROPE has Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Muſcory 
Rufiia, towares the North; France, Germany, Pola 
Bohemia, and Hungary, about the Middle; Spain,! 
tugal, Italy, and Turkey in Europe, on the South. 

Asi has that Part cf Rufiia next to Europe and Tara 

belonging to the Muſcovites, in the Noith ; Turkey ma 
Perſia, Great Tartary and China, about the Middle; Wk: 
Arabia, the Mogul's Count:y, and the Peninſulas on be 
Sides the Ganges, on the South. 
Arkica has Barbary, Egypt, Nigritia, Guinea, Nut 
Abyſſinia, &c. on this Side the Equator ; and Con 
Zanquebar, Moncemugi, Monemctapa, and the Hott 
tots, beyond 1t. 

Awtaica is divided into the North and South. 
North contains New France, Nova Scotia, New Engialf 
Maryland, Pennſylvania, Virginia, Carolina, Geo! 
New Mexico, and California. The South contains 1 
Puma, Porn, Braſil, the Land of the Amazons, Parr; 
Chili, and Terra Magellanica. ; 

The Iflands of Europe in the Ocean, are Great-Þritl 
Ireland, Iceland, and the Iilands of the Baltic. I 
Mediterranean are Majorca and Minorca, Malta, Sie 
Sardinia, Corſica, Candy, Corfa, and the Iſiands ol 
Archipelago. be « 
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The Ulands of Aſia in the Ocean are the Maldives, 
Cerlon, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, called the Iſles of Sunda; 
the Moluccas, the Philippines, the Iſles of Japan and For- 
mea, Add to theſe the Iile of Cyprus in the Mediterra- 
nean, and Rhodes. 
The Iſlands of Africa are the Canaries, the Iſlands of 
Madeira, the Cape de Verd Iflands, St. Thomas, Aſcen- 
fon, St. Helena, &c. all theſe lie in the Weſt. On the 
Fatt are the Iſles of Madagaſcar, Comorro, and Bourbon; 
with a great many ſmall ones on the Coaſt of Zanquebar. 
lkewile Zocotora, on the Arabian Coaſt, near Cape 
zuardeful. 
The Iſlands of America on the Eaft, are thoſe of Fer- 
undo de Naronha, near the Coaſt of Brafil ; and Saxem- 
erg, Pepys, and Malouinies off the Magellanic Coaft. 
On the Welt Coaſt near Peru he thoſe of Cocos and the 
rallopegas. On the Coaſt of Chili, St. Felix, and Juan 
fernandez. And farther in the Ocean, the Iſles of St. 
Paul, of the Marquis of Mendoza, Fernando Quiros, and 
vlomen, The Ifles on the South are thoſe of Terra del 
nego, including the Iflands Van Staten. On the Eaſt, 
lie leſſer Iſles of the Straits of Magellan. On the No: th 
and Eaft Side are Newfoundland, Bermudas, the Lucayas 
or Bahama Iiiands, the Antilles or Caribbee Iflands, 
nd many others. 
The Sxa is divided into the Exterior, or that which ſur- 
ods the Continent, and the Interior, or that which is 
Maned within the Continent. The former is divided 
M1. The North or Frozen Ocean; 2. The India Sea 
Ir Ocean; 3. The Oriental Ocean; 4. The Weſtern 
bean; 5. The Southern Ocean; 6. The Great South 
a, or Pacific Ocean. 
The Seas within the Continent, are the Mediterranean ; 
e Baltic; the White Sea, or Gulph of Ruflia; the Black 
tLuxine Sea; the Sea of Zabach, or the Sea of Azoph, 
merly called Paulus Mœotis, near the Black Sea; the Sea 
| Marmora, otherwiſe called the Propontis; the Caſpian 
4, which is properly only a Lake; the Red Sea, or the 
"an Gulph ; the Perſian Gulph, between Arabia and 
ha; the Vermillion Sea, near California; the Gulph of 
. Laurence, near Newfoundland; the Guiph of Mexico; 
e dea of Koreo, and the Sea cf Kamſchatka. 
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Of the principal IsTHhMusts, Gurs, STRAITS, Lax, 
and RIVERS. 


N Iſthmus is a Part of the Earth ſhut in between 

two Seas, and joins one Land to another, of whic 
there are two very conſiderable in Europe, viz. the Iſthnu 
of Corinth, which joins the Morea to Greece, and th 
Iſthmus of Precop, which unites Little Tartary with thy 
Crimea. 

The moſt remarkable Iſthmus in Aſia is that of Tem 
cerim, which joins the Peninſula of Malacca with the 
Kingdom of Siam. In Africa there is likewiſe only one 
and that is the Iſthmus of Suez, which unites Aſia with 
Africa, They formerly attempted to make a Canal fron 
one Sea to the other; but the Deſign miſcarried. In Amt 
rica there is the Iſthmus of Panama, which ſeparates Nom 
America from the South. 

The Ocean forms eight remarkable Gulphs. There 2 
three in Europe, which have the Name of Seas; the Med 
terranean, the Baltic Sea, and the White Sea. There at 
three in Aſia, the Gulph of Bengal, the Perſian Gul 
and the Arabian Gulph or Red Sea. There are twol 
America, the Gulph of California, and the Vermillion d& 

The moſt famous Straits are Hudſon's Straits, in tl 
North Part of America, and the Straits of Magellan it 
South. The leſſer Straits are thoſe of Gibraltar, betwel 
Africa and Europe, and which permit the Ocean to ent 
into the Mediterranean; the Straits of Babelmandel, be 
tween Aſia and Africa, and which join the Red Sea toll 
Ocean; the Straits called the Sound, which uuite 5 
Baltic with the German Ocean. | | 

The moſt famous Lakes are the Ladoga and Oneg? * 
the Confines of Muſcovy. The Caſpian Sea; to the I 
of which lies the Lake Aral, but lately known to be! 
great Extent, and ſcems to be miſtaken by ſome for K 
Caſpian Sea; the Lake Baikal; theſe laſt are in Aſia- 
which add ſeveral Lakes in North America, of which 8 
ſuperior or upper Lake 1s the principal. 

The principal Rivers in Europe are the Thames in En 
land; the Ternco in Sweden, at the Bottom of the Gi 
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of Bothnia; the Volgo in Ruſſia, which runs into the 
Caſpian Sea z the Danube, which riſes in Germany, and 
runs thro' Turkey in Europe into the Black Sea; the Don 
er Tanais in Ruſſia, which runs into the Sea of Azoph ; 
the Nieper, which riſes in Poland, and empties itſelf into 
the Black Sea; the Rhine in Germany; the Loire in 
France; the Po in Italy, and the Tagus in Spain. 

In Aſia there is the Euphrates, which riſes in the Moun- 
tains of Armenia, and runs on the Eaſt Side of the Deſarts 
f Arabia, till it comes to the Place where Babylon for- 
merly ſtood, and 1 with the Tigris ſoon after, 
It paſſes by Baſra, and falls into the Perſian Gulph; the 
igris, which has its Source a little lower, and running 
owards the South, paſſes by Moſul and Bagdad, after 
which it unites its Stream with the former, and empties it- 
ſelf into the Perſian Gulph ; the Indus, this runs from 
North to South, dividing Perha from the Mogul's Country, 
nd falls into the Indian Ocean; the Ganges likewiſe runs 
rom North to South on the Eaſt Side of the Mogul's 
ountry, and falls into the Gulph of Bengal. The chief 
ers in China are the Kan-ho or the Yellow River, and 
de Kyang or the Yang tſe Kyang, both which run thro? 
de Country from Weſt to Eaſt. The chief Rivers in Si- 
era are the Irtiſh, the Obi, the Tobol, the Jeniſca, and 

e __ and the principal in Great Tartary is the 
ꝛegalian. 
The chief Rivers in Africa are the Nile, the Gambia, 
e denepa, and the Zaire. The Nile riſes in the Moun- 
ans of Abyſſinia, and runs from South to North through 
thopia and Egypt into the Mediterranean. The exceſ- 
de Rains in the South Parts cauſe it to overflow the lower 
ats of Egypt once a Year, which renders it a very plen- 
ful Country for Corn. 

here are two conſiderable Rivers in North America, 
e River of St. Laurence, and the Miſſiſſippi, beſides many 
hers, which are navigable, in our Engliſh Plantations. 
South America, the River of the Amazons, which is 
ppoſed to be the greateſt River in the World, and the 
maguay or la Plata. 
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O So S O De  o»yofc nl uu c cure 


OF the d.ferent RetiGions 77 the WORLD, and their Exter, 


\ LL the Religions in the World may be reduced v 
7 four, the Pagan, Jewith, Chriſtian, and Mahome- 
tan, to which ſome add the Natural. 

The Pagan Religion is owing to the Inventions of Man, 
and conſiſis of various Kinds of Idolatry, and extravagant 
Opinions; it teaches the worſhipping of Images, vario 
Sacrifices, the Agency cf Demons, and many other ſuper: 
ftitious Practices. Ties was the Religion of the ancien 
Greeks and Romans, the People of America, and variou 
other Parts, It is now extended over half Aſia, five a 
js Parts of Africa, and nineteen in twenty of America. 

The Perſians formerly worſhipped the Sun and Fir, 
but fince Mahometaniſm is become the prevailing Faid, 
there are but few who profeſs this ancient Religion. How- 
ever, ſoing are eſtabliſhed on the Borders of the Count 
near to Periia, and in the Peninſula on this Side tg 
Ganges. Nevertheleſs theſe Idolators pretend they belies 
in one God, and that the Fire is his Image. They as 
called Gaurs or Gebres. | | 

The Religion of the Brachmans was formerly the prin 
cipal in the Mogul's Country, and in the Peninſula on W | 
Side the Ganges, even till Mahometaniſm was eftablil:c al tac 
It is now moſtly cultivated by the natural Inhabitants 
It is fall prevalent in the other Dominions of this Penn 
ſula, and in the Countries of the Rayas, who keep tit 
Ground againſt the Mogul. Theſe Rayas are little So 
reign Princes, who do Homage to the Great Mogul, n 
pay him Tribute. | 

The Brachmans or Gymnoſophiſts were very ſevere Pf 
loſophers, who, according to Porphyry, made Profeſſion 6 
a Kind of monaſtic Liie. The Bramins who ſuccee n 
them are Indian Prieſts, who are of the ancient Reilgi 
of the Banians, who are Idolators of the Indies. I 
believe the Tranſmigration of Souls. The Bramins © 
all their Followers have a great Veneration for 4 Con * 
and they think themſelves happy when they die holding * 
one of their Tails. | 7 
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The Chineſe, in general, acknowledge no other God 
ut Heaven, However, there are ſeveral Sects among 
em. That which is called the learnel Sect, tho' they 
no regard to Idols, are ſaid to pay a Homage to the 
bin, Moon, and Stars. Others have Idol Temples, and 
et both one and the other have a great Regard for Con- 
C115, 
The mot extenſive Form of Religion is that of Fo, for 
is prevails over Thibet, all the Weſtern Tartary, as well 
; China, and moſt of the Indian Iſlands. It pretends to 
tvclation, and teaches all the Superſtitions above-men- 
oned, | 
The Worſhip of the Sun before Chriſtianity, was of all 
eligions the moſt general; it was even found in America, 
er tie People of Peru worſhipped the Sun, as alſo thoſe 
fFlorida ; and ſome in New Mexica worthip him till this 
Jay. Some other Nations of America are thought to 
he ſome imaginary Demon, and to uſe Coajurations by 
ich Means; but however Travellers may have been im- 
ted upon by their fantaſtic Ceremonies, there are now 
ty few in Prote tant Countries, Who believe any Thing 
f theſe diabolical Stories. | 
The Jewiſh Religion has its Name from the Jews, a 
ple cf Syria in Africa, and was inftituted by Moſes 
wut 3200 Years ago. It was intended to reſtore natural 
eizion, then decayed in the World. It cdnäſts chiefly 
tne Belief of one God: But the Jews were ſuch a ſtub- 
Mm, uabelieving Race of Mortals, that no Miracles could 
vent them from relapſing into Idolatry, till they had 
lured the Babyloniſh Captivity, after which they ſeemed 
be pretty firm in their Belief, till they were divided 
o various Sects. The abſtaining from Hog's Fleſh was 
dbably a temporary Law given to them, becauſe it is 
u for the Leproſy, But they ſtrictly adheriag to the 
der, hold it in the utmoſt Abhorcence even at this Day. 
b no the prevailing Religion of no Country, the Jews 
18 no longer a Nation, but ſcattered over all Parts of 
Lartt, but more particularly Europe, the South Part 
An, and the North Part of Africa, where they are 
rth Part ca, w] hey are 
Jumerous. 
* Cariſtian Religion takes its Name from Jeſus Chriſt, 
as born in Judea 1777 Years ago, and was crucified 
4 as 
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as a Malefator, about the Age of 33, for teaching hi 
Doctrines. It aboliſhes the Jewiſh Prieſthood, and change 
the Day of Worſhip from Saturday to Sunday. The no. 
ral Part of it ſurpaſſes all other Religions in the World 
it being the higheſt Improvement of the Law of Natur, 


Chriſtianity extends almoſt all over Europe, and ſever f 


Parts of America, as the eſtabliſhed Religion, where the 
Europeans have any Poſſeſſion, and it is profeſied by diff. 
rent People in the Turkiſh Dominions, and is diſperſel 
through ſeveral Regions of Afia and Africa. But it is f 
degenerated in many Places, that there remains nothing 
but the Name, particularly in Abyſſinia, Armenia, and 
the Countries to the Eaſt of the Black Sea. In Europe 
it is divided into three principal Branches, the Romm 
Catholic, the Greek Church, and the Proteſtants. The 
Greeks are divided into three Secs, thoſe that have n- 
nounced the Supremacy of the Pope of Rome, thoſe tha 
are Jacobite, Cophtes or Eutychians, and thoſe that an 
Neſtorians. The Proteſtants are divided into feyerd 


Branches, the Lutheran, the Epiſcopal, the Calviniſt, the 


Preſbyterian, the Baptiſt, Quakeriſm, Socinianiſm, an 
many other Sects of leſſer Note. | 

The Mahometan or Mahomedan is derived from Mabe 
met an Arabian, who publiſhed it as a Revelation 621 
Years after Chriſt, and by Means thereof became dove 
reign of Arabia. This Religion differs yery little fron 
that of the Jewiſh, except in acknowledging Mahomet | 
be the Prophet of God, their frequent Ablutions and oth? 


Ceremonies. They have changed the Day of Worlil 


from Saturday to Friday, | 

Mahometaniſm is the chief Religion in the Turl 
Empire, and the only one in Arabia. It is ſpread al 
over Perſia, the Mogul's Empire, and many of the India 
Iſlands on the Northern and Eaſtern Coaſts of Africa, with 
many of the inland Countries. Some affirm it is fix Time 
more extended than Chriſtianity. However it has not p- 
netrated into America. 
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(f the different Lancuaces, and the different COLOURS, 
of the Inhabitants of the Earth. 


HE moſt general Languages are the Latin, the Teu- 

tonic, the Celtic or Keltic, the Sclavonian, the Greek, 
the Turkiſh, the Eaſtern Syriac, the Arabic, the Tarta- 
nan, the Manchew, the Chineſe, the Malayan, the Ethiopic. 
As for the Languages of Africa and America, they are ſo 
any it would be a great Labour to reckon them up. 
As to the Extent of theſe Languages, the Latin is a dead 
anguage; but the Italian is a Corruption of it as well 
ps the Spaniſh and French. The Teutonic Language is 
ſpoken in Germany and Scandinavia, The Engliſh is a 
Mixture of Latin, Teutonic, and Norman. The Daniſh, 
Dutch, Flemiſh, and Swediſh are derived from the German. 
The Sclavonian has produced the Dalmatian, Boſnian, 
llbanian, Servian, Pulgarian, Moldavian, Bohemian, Si- 
elan, the Poliſh, Ruſſian, Mingrelian, and Circaſlian. 
he Turkiſh prevails over Turkey, and a great Part of 
te Eaſtern Tartary. The Eaſtern Syriac or Chaldaic is 
ie Mother of the Weſtern Syriac, the Hebrew, the Ara- 
ic, and the Abyſſinian Languages. The Malayan pre- 
als over a great Part of the Ether Indies and the Iſlands. 
Lhe Chineſe is ſpoken throughout China. The Manchew 
jrevails in Eaſtern Tartary. The Celtic ſeems co be the 
nginal and moſt general Language of Europe. It is ſtill 
reſerved in Wales, Bretagny, and the North of Scotland, 
I particularly in Ireland. 
The Greek made a Progreſs wherever that Empire pre- 
ad. It is now ſpoken in the South Part of Turkey in 
rope, that is in ancient Greece, the Iflands of the Ar- 
perago, and Natolia, but much corrupted. 


he Colours of the Inhabitants of the Earth are four, 
1. White; 2. Tawny; 3. Black; and 4. Red. 


The Iohabitants of Europe are White, as well as Part 
5 Attatics, that 15 Natolia, Armenia, Georgia, the 
rt ern 2rovinces of Perſia, and about the aſpian Sea, 
land T artary, and the Northern Parts of China. 

E The 
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The Tawny or Brown inhabit a great Part of Barben, 
Egypt, Zara, Zanguebar. In Aſia they dwell in Syriz, 
Diarbeker, Arabia, the Southern Parts of China, the 
iſlands of Ceylon, the Maldives, Sunda, the Mojuccy, 
and the Philippines; the Indians are of this yellowih 
Tawny, and thoſe that are more brown, are only made 
ſo by the ſcorching Heat of the Sun. 

The Inhabitants of Afﬀrica are generally black, except 
thoſe firſt mentioned; ſo likewiſe are thoſe of ſome Pars 
of Aſia, New Guinea, and New Holland. The Amer- 
cans are red from one End of that vaſt Continent to the 
other; and if they appear of a more duſky Complexion 
in ſome Parts, it is becauſe they daub themſelves with 
Bear's Greaſe, and other unctuous Subſtances. 

Mankind differ much in their Figure and Shape; they 
are gencrali'y reduced to four Kinds: The Europeans hare 
a particular Aſpect well Known to all. But out of theſe 
we mult except Little Tartary and the North Part 0 
Ruſſia, However, the Inhabitants of Barbary have Fer 
"tures not unlike thoſe of the People of Europe; as alk 
Turkey in Aſia, and the Indians on this Side the Ganges 
have ſome Reſemblance. 

The ſecond Sort are the Chineſe, the Tartars, the In 
habitants of the Peninſula beyond the Ganges, the I{and 
of Japan, the Philippines, the Moluccas, and the Ifles of 
Sunda; theie have tiat Noſes, the Viſage extremely flat 
and the Eyes oval or narrow. 

The third Kind comprehends the Laplanders and tht 
Samayoids, who are lopg-viſaged, frightful, and hat 
ſomewhat of the Aſpect of a Bear. 

The fourth are the Blacks of Africa, who have wooll 
Heads, flat Noſes, and thick Lips; their Tongues, aut 
the Inſide of their Mouths, are as red as Coral. 


. , . . 12 
The fifth are the Americans, Lo are without Beau an 
and without Hair on any Part of their Bodies except Hb 
Head, where it is long and black, when they will ſuffer ef 


to grow); they go generally nabed, ſome quite fo, al 
others (ly cover thoſe Parts which Decency requires then 
to hide. It is the ſame in Africa from Cape de Verdtt 
the Cape of Gocd Hope, in the new diſcovered Countil 
to the South, and mar other Places of the World. 1 
ud 


| know many Authors have aſterted, that the Americans 
all up their Beards by the Roots, in which they only 
opy one another; but who can imagine that in ſuch a 
af Country as America, all the People with one Con- 
en” ſhould agree to pick out their Beards? Beſides, 
tis no very eaſy Matter; and thoſe who think otherwiſe, 
ad beſt try. However, as I have had an Opportunity 
5 obſerve them, I can affirm the Contrary. Beſides, 
Monton, who lived among them, declares the ſame, as 


Imerica, 

It has greatly puzzled the Learned to know by what 
leans America came to be peopled. Some have affirmed 
hey came from Phœnicia, becauſe they worſhip the Sun, 
others have imagined they are derived from China. 
ut this would be wonderfully ſtrange, becauſe the Chineſe 
e much in Words of one Syllable, and the Americans 
we Words of a prodigious Length. As for Inſtance, 
er the River of the Amazons, the Word Poettararrorin- 
burdac ſigniſies three; which is the higheſt Number their 
ſithmetic arrives at, otherwiſe what a Trouble it would 
e to tell twenty. Their Languages indeed are various, 
it none of them, that we know of, have any Analogy 
ith thoſe of the old World. Beſides, had People come 
ſolunteers into America, they would certainly have taken 
me uſeful Animals along with them; for before the 
mqueſt of America, by the Spaniards, there were no 
res, Cows, Sheep, Hogs, Ailes, _ &c. which are in 
enty elſewhere. But they had many Creatures, which 
e not to be found in any other Parts of ths World. 
mne ſay they have Lions, but this is only taken from 
port, for no Kye-Witneſs can be produced, who has 
er cen any. The Conhderation of theſe Things influ- 
ced Charlevoix to affirm America was peopled by the 
and-Children of Noah: and the late Biſhop of Clog- 
believes it was inhabited before the Flood, and that 


: People were faved by the pecul:ar Care of divine Pro- 
KNEE 3 others have aflerted, that theſe White, Brown, 
% and Black People muſt all have had different Parents 
61y, and created at different Times; but this is con- 
s the Holy Scriptures, which,make Adam and Eve 
„e tle arit Parents of all Mankind. But thoſe who 
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ell as Charlevoix, who travelled quite through North 
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believe there were Men before Adam, from Cain's inp 
to dwell in the Land of Nod, which ſeemed full of Th 
bitants, will make no Scruple to ſubſcribe to this Opinion. 


O S S O o Oe S . ov. op goof 
J EUROPE. 


UROPE is the leaſt Part of the World of the fou; 

but it is the principal with regard to the Numberq 

the Inhabitants, its Riches, its Arts and Sciences, and far 
the Number of learned Men it has produced. 

Europe is ſeparated from Africa by the Mediterranean 
Sea; from America by the Sea formerly called the Atlant 
Ocean; from the unknown Northern Lands by the Fron 
or Icy Sea; from Aſia by the Archipelago, by the Black 
Sea, by the River Don, and by a Line drawn from the 
Mouth of the River Obi, in the Sythian Ocean, to a 
Elbow made by the River Don, before it falls into the & 
of Azoph. It is 2208 Marine Miles in Length from Capt 
Vincent in Spain, to the Mouth of the River Obi in Rub 
and 2160 broad from the Cape of Norway in the Non 
to Cape Matapan in the South. * 

Europe is divided into eleven great Parts, including th 
Dependencies; 1. Swedeland, 2. Denmark and Norwa 
3. Ruſlia, 4. Poland, 5. Germany, 6. France, 7. Spal 
8. Italy, 9. Turkey in Europe, 10. Little Tartan 
11. The European Iſlands, the Chief of which are Great 
Britain and Ireland. | 

The Religions of Europe are the Jewiſh, the Malt 
metan, and the Chriſtian. The Jewiſh is profeſſed 0 
the Jews living in theſe Parts. The Mahometan or Vi 
homedan is the Religion of Turkey, Little Tartary, 4 
ſome Parts of Ruſſia. | 

The Chriftian is divided into the Greek, the Rom! 
and the Proteſtant Churches. The Tenets of the Rom! 
Church are, 1. Tranſubſtantiation or the Change of t 
Sacramental Wafer into the very Body of Chriſt, aſſumi 
the Form of a Wafer; which they firſt wWorſlüp 4 
then ſwallow. - 2. That it is infallible, the only u 
Church, and that out of it is no Salvation. 3. That 
Pope is the Vicar of Chriſt, and the only Hear bet 
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chriſian Church. 4. That the Scriptures are not ſufficient 
for Salvation without Tradition. 5. That the Sacramental 
Cup ought not to be given to the Laity. 6. That the 
Pope can diſſolve the moſt ſolemn Oaths. 7. That thoſe 
that diſſent from them be perſecuted, and that no Faith 
3s to be kept with Heretics. 8. They pray to Saints, and 
for the Dead. 9g. They believe a Purgatory. 

The Proteſtants, as was before obſerved, are divided into 
weral Sets, but they all agree to reject the Errors and 
Impieties of the Church of Rome; the Ground of their 
Religion is the Scripture only. They declare Perſecution . 
nlawful, but are very apt to practice it when in Power. 
The Greeks acknowledge the Primacy of the Patriarch 
f Conſtantinople in Oppoſition to the Pope; they hold no 
Purgatory ; they adore no Imagesz they will not allow 
ranſubſtantiation ; they adminiſter both Bread and Wine, 
and deem the Papiſts Sciſmatics. 

The Proteſtant Religion is eſtabliſhed in Great-Britain 
nd Ireland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Pruſſia, the 
United Provinces, Switzerland, and Part of Germany. 
t 1s profeſſed by ſome in France, Poland, Hungary, and 
art of Germany, where Popery prevails. The Popiſh 
Religion is eftabliſhed in Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, 
e Netherlands, Poland, and Part of Germany: There 
re ſome Papiſts in Great-Britain, and many in Ireland. 
The Greek Religion is eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia, Walachia, 
Moldavia, and 1s profeſſed in ſome Parts of Poland, par- 
cularly Podolia, Volhinia, as alſo in ancient Greece and 
Turkey in Europe. 


Of GREAT-BRITAIN. 


HIS Country is called Britannia, principally becauſe, 
1. The Britons were the firft Poſſeſſors of it. It was 
Cuſtom among them to ſtain their Bodies with Sky-Blue, 
i order to appear more formidable to their Enemies. 
emden ſays, it received its Name from thence, the Term 
man ſignifying, in their Language, olouring. Ic came 
be called Great-Britain from King James I. who in 1603 
uted England and Scotland, aud gave theſe two Kingdoms 
ntly the Name of Great-Britain. And 2. From Queen 
| Anne, 
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Anne, who in her Reign brought theſe two Kingdoms ty. 
trier Union. x 
England and Scotland together in Length, according 
to Computation, is about 560 Engliſh Miles. It has long 
ſince been diſtinguiſhed ſrom other Countries by the Name 
of the Briciſn Iſlands, on Account not only of the mam 
Illands that ſurround it, but alſo of the Kingdom of Ire. 
land, which belonging to the Crown cf Great-Britain, i 
parted from it by the Sea. | 
Theſe Countries are divided into three K ingdoms, vis, 
F.ngland or South Britain, with Wales, which lies South- 
vards. 2. Scotland, or North-Britain, which lies North- 
wards. And 3. Ireland, a ſeparate Ifland lying Weſtward, 


Of ENGLAN D. 


| I Neraxn is bounded by Scotland on the North, from " 
4 Which it was divided by a Wall at leaſt fourſcore 
Miles in Length, ſome ſmall Remains whereof are fil 


ſabſiſting; on the Weit, with the Iriſh Sea, on the Eat = 
vith the German Ocean, and on the South with the Chan- », 
nel and Straits of Calais. * 


The Extent of England, ſeparately conſidered, is about 
320 Miles long, and nearly 40 broad, and is divided ino 
two very unequal Parts; namely, 1. The Kingdom of 
England; and 2. The Principality of Wales, which in ai- 
cient Times was known by the Name of Cambria. Eng— 
land, in the 'Time of the Romans, was diſtinguiſhed by the 
Name of Britannia, and its Natives were then known by 
the Name of Britons. But as thoie Britons were frequent 


invaded by their Neighbours the Scots, they called in tie 28 
Angic-Saxons to their Aſſiſtance, who indeed drove out t . 
Scots, but made theraleives at the ſame Time, Matters of In 
he whole Country, and from thence it received the Name Bi ,, 

of Anglia or England. And they divided it into {even 1 
diſtinct Kingdoms, or Provinces, namely, 1, Kent, 2. eſto 
Suſſex, 3. Weit-ſex, 4. Eſiex, 5. Northumberland, b. * 
Mercia, and 7. Eaſt-Anglia. But now they ceaſe to be ot fa 
eparate Kingdoms; for though their Names are fil 07 
retained, they were all united in Proceſs of Time, and "x 


reduced under one Head. 
. | | England 
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Fngland is at preſent divided into ſeveral Counties or 
Shires, The firſt of which I ſhall mention is KENT, which 
notwithſtanding it is diſtinguiſhed by the Name of a Coun- 
„ is not, like moſt others, called a Shire. It contains 
23 Pariſhes, two Cities, and 30 Market-Towns. The 
ces of moſt Note in it are Canterbury, ſituate on the 
rer Scour, which is a well-built City, and tlie See of an 
cchbiſhop, who is Primate of all England. 2. Rocheſter, 
tutte on the River Medway, another City, though not ſo 
age as the former, and an Epiicopal See under Canter- 
bury. 3. Chatham, ſtanding upon the ſame River, which 
5 of Note, for being the Station of the Britiih Navy. 4. 
:mveſend, near the River Thames, a ſmall Town and 
zbour. 5. Greenwich, a Town of Note, for being the 
dith-Place of Queen Elizabeth, and formerly the Royal 
eat, with a noble Palace. At preſent there is a Royal 
nd magnificent Hoſpital for the Accommodation cf diſ- 
bled Seamen, and a delightful Park. 6. Tunbridge, an 
dland Town, much frequented by Perſons of Diſtinction, 
n Account of the Medicinal Waters. 7. Dover, which, 
hough but a ſmall Tovrn, is an excellent Harbour. It was 
merly called the Key of England; ic has a ſtrong Caſ- 
e, and is of Note for being the Station of the Packet 
at, and a Port greatly frequented by all Paſſengers to 
rarce, 8. About this Coat there is a gevreral Road 
led the Downs, where the Ships that come to and from 
ondon, ride at Anchor till the Wind favours their fur- 
er Progreſs. : 
Mibolzszx is 19 Engliſh Miles long and 16 broad, and 
as even Market- Towns. The moſt noted Places in it are, 
London, which is the Capital and Metropolis of the 
dole Kingdom; ſituate on the River Thames, and is one 
te largeſt and moſt opulent Cities in the World. A 
U Deſcription of it would require a diſtin& Volume. We 
all only obſerve therefore, that it is an Epiſcopal See 
nder che Archbiſhop of Canterbury. And that in the 
eltern Part, called Weſtminſter, is the Palace of St. 
mes, the nſunl Reſidence of all the Kings cf England. 
ob far rom it is Weſtminſter-Abbey, in whic! he Kings 
Creat-Britain are crowned and buried; the t., Parlia- 


33 


nt-Houſes, the "Treaſury, the Admiralty, and White- 
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% Near Weilminſter-hall there is a flately Eridge, 
| built 
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built over the Thames ; the fineſt in Europe, and perhay 
in all the World. At the Eaſtern Part of London is ce 
Tower, where there are a great many Curioſities expoſel 
to public View; ſuch as the Mint, the two Armourie: 
the Regalia, &c. 2. Kenſington, a Royal Palace, box 
three Miles diſtant from London, with moſt beautiful G. 
dens. 3. Hampton-Court, a ſtately Royal Palace, abou 
thirteen Miles diſtant from London, with moſt deligh 
Gardens. 
Ess Ex, from Eaſt to Weſt, is 45 Miles long, and fron 
North to South 35 Miles broad; it contains 415 Parie 
and 22 Market-Towns. 'The Places of moſt Note ar 
1. Colcheſter, a flouriſhing Town, on Account of the Wa 
len ManufaQory there, and alſo peculiarly noted for it 
delicious Oyſters. 2. Harwich, a Seaport Town ai 
Harbour of Note for the Packet-Boat that fails fra 
thence for Holland. | 
SUSSEX is 60 Miles long and 20 broad, has 312 f 
riſhes, and 19 Market-Towns. The Places of moſt Nat 
are, 1. Chicheſter, an Epiſcopal See, and a flouriſuj 
City. It is encompaſſed with good Walls, and has! 
Pariſh Churches. 2. Arundel, which, though but a {m: 
'Town, 1s of Note on Account of its Earls and its firon 
Caſtle. 3. Rye, which is one of the Cinque-Ports, u 
oppoſite to Dieppe. Moſt of the Inhabitants are File 
men by Profeſſion. 5 
SURRY is 34 Miles long and 20 broad, it contains! 
Pariſhes and 9 Market-Towns. The Places of moſt N 
are, 1. Richmond, where there is a Royal Seat and G 
dens pleaſantly ſituated on a Hill near the River Thans 
2. Lambeth Houſe, the uſual Reſidence of the Archbih ut 
of Canterbury. 3. Kingſton upon Thames, which ö 
great Market-Town, and in which the County Aflizcs ii 
generally held: It was formerly a noted Place on Acco 
of the Saxon Kings being crowned there; and from when on 
it derives the Name of King's Town. d fre 
HaursnikE, from North to South, is 50 Miles lo 
and from Eaſt to Weſt zo Miles broad. It has 53 Pate a 
and 23 Harket-Towns. The Places of molt Note 
1. Wincheſter, which is an Epiſcopal! S-e, and has 2 St0 
Cathedral. It is a City of great Antiquity, and very Fl 


ſantly ſituated, 2. Southampton, which is the . 
ol 
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Town, and has a fine Harbour for Shipping. 4. Portſ- 
pouth, which is a famous Sea-Port upon the Channel, 
d a valuable Storehouſe for the Royal Navy. 4. Spit- 
ead, not far from Portſmouth, which is of Note on Ac 
cunt of the Engliſh Fleet aſſembling there. 5. The Iſle 
Wight, which is 20 Miles long and 12 broad. It is a 
ry healthy, pleaſant, and plenteous Place ; it has four 
larket-T'owns in it, four Caftles, and 36 Pariſhes, 
BerKSHIRE, from Eaſt to Weſt, is 46 Miles long, and 
m North to South 3o Miles broad. It has 140 Pariſhes 
d 12 Market-Towns. The Places of moſt Note are, 
„Reading, which is the County Town. 2. Windſor, 
hich is a Royal Palace, and a good Market-Town. 
WiLTs$HIRE, from North to South, is 39 Miles long, 
d from Eaſt to Weſt is 29 Miles broad. It has 304 
anſhes in it, and 21 Market-Towns. The Places of mo 
ote are, 1. Saliſbury, which is an Epiſcopal See under 
e Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Near this City is the 
odigious Plain, whereon ſtands Stonehenge, which is 
ie of the Wonders of England. 2. Malmſbury, which 


: Market-Town, and a Place of good Trade for ſuch as 
al in the Woollen Manufacture. 


DoxsgrsHIRE, from Eaſt to Weſt, is 45 Miles long, and 
im North to South 25 Miles broad. It contains 248 
ſhes, and 18 Market-Towns. The Places of moſt Note 
„ 1. Dorcheſter, the principal Town, which has three 
zu Streets, and as wee” Pariſhes, The Maiden Caſtle 


ds about 300 Paces from the Town. 2. Weymouth, 
Market-Town and Harbour. 3. Portland, which lies 
e Miles diſtant from Weymouth. It is a Peninſula, 
out ſeven Miles in Circumference, and almoſt ſurround- 
wth Rocks. Portland Caſtle is the only Landing Place. 
uw Town affords the beſt Stone Quarries for Building, 
any throughout all England. 
OMERSETSHIRE, from Eaſt to Weſt is 55 Miles long, 
{from North to South 42 Miles broad. It contains 385 
hes, and 36 Market Towns. 'The Places of moſt 
Kare, 1. Briſtol, which is a large and opulent City: 
wer Avon runs through the Middle of it, over which 
Stone Bridge. It is an Epiſcopal See under the Arch- 
0 of Canterbury. 2. Bath, which is famous for its 
cinal Waters and Hot-Baths ; the City indeed. is but 


ſmall, 
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mall. and has beſides the Cathedral, but one pant 
Church. z. Wells, Which lies about 15 Miles diſtant fron 
Bath. Theſe two Places make but one Epiſcopal See, 
under the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Drvoxsgikk, is 54 Miles long And 45 broad, and con. 
tains 394 Pariſhes, and 39 Market-Towns. The Place 
of moit Note are, 1. Exeter, which is a large weli-buil 
City, end an Epiſcopal See, conſiſting of 15 Pariſhes, and 
is a Place of great Trade, particularly for the Wovilen 
Manufacture, 2. Plymouth, which from a Village of Fif- 
ermen only, is become one of the moſt flouriſning Towns 
in all England. It has a fine Haven, ſtrongly fenced by 


a Fort, on St. Nicholas's Iſte. It is one of the principal 


Magazines of the Britiſh Kingdom, a Place of great In- h 
portance, not only to the Crown, but to the Merchannf } 
of England. Oppoſite to the Haven the Sea forms a ſmal ne 
Bay, winch is called Torbay. 1 
Conx walt, from Eaſt to Weſt, is 70 Miles long, nagen 
49 Miles over, where it is broadeſt; it is the fartheif E 
County in the Weſt of England. It contains 160 Pariſhe, e. 


and 24 Market- Towns. The Places in it of moſt Note 
are, 1. Falmouth, which has a ſine Harbour and a Forti- 
fication. 2, Land's End, which is the moſt Weſtern Fart 
of England. 3. Oppoſite thereto are the Iſlands of S:ily, 
among!t which that of St. Mary is the principal. | 

. CAMBRIDGESHIRE, from North to South, is 35 Mil 
long, and from Eaſt to Weſt about 20 Miles broad. I: 
193 Pariſhes and 18 Market-Towas. The Places of mol 
Note are, 1. Cambridge, which is a famous Univerſity 
conſiſting of 12 Colleges and 4 Halls. The Town con 
tains 14 Pariſhes. 2. Ely, which is formed into an 1!land 


by the River Ouze. The City of Ely is an Epiſcopal & tic 
under the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. . ; t] 
NozroLs, from Eaſt to Weſt, is about 50 Miles longMfice: 


and frem North to South near 35 Miles broad; It cor of 
tains 660 Pariſhes, and 31 Market-Towns. The Place 
of moſt Note are, 1. Norwich, - which is a large and wel 
built City, and an Epiſcopal See under the Archbitkop 0 
Canterbury; and a Place of great Trade, eſpecially 
the weaving Way. 2. Yarmouth, which, tho? but a fm 
Town, is a fine Harbour, 1 
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SrroLK, from Eaſt to Weſt, is about 45 Miles long, 
nd from North to South near 30 Miles over. It contains 
57% Pariſacs, and 32 Market-Towns. The Places of moſt 
Note are, 1. Ipſwich, which is the principal Town, and 
Place of great Antiquity. It contains 12 Pariſh Churches, 
$2 very populous Town, and carries on a large Trade in 
he Worllen and Linen Manufacture. ; 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, from South to North, is 40 Miles 
12, and from Eaſt to Welt it is ſcarce 18 Miles broad. 
5 principal Town is Buckingham. 
HixTFORDSHIRE, from North to South is about 40 
lies long, and from Eaſt to Weſt about 30 broad. It has 
&5 Farihnee, and 15 Markt Towns ; the principal whereof 
$ Hertford, 
B2DFORDSHIRE, from North to South is about 24 Miles 
nz, and from Eaſt to Weſt 13 Miles broad. There are 
9 Pariſh2s and 10 Market-Towns; the principal whereof 
that of Bedford. 
AUNTINGDONSE!RE, is about 20 Miles long, and 18 
md, It contains 79 Pariſhes, and 6 Market-Towns ; 
og: principal whereot is Huntingdon. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, is about 45 Miles long, and 20 
ma, It has 326 Parithes, and 12 Market- Towns. The 
ces 0: mot Note are, 1. Northampton, the County 
WY, 2. Peterborough, which is a fine City, and an 
puccpal See under the Archbithop of Canterbury. 
CMR RE, from North to South is about 40 Miles 
Age, and from Eat to Weſt near 26 Miles broad. The 
aces of moiſt Note are, 1. Oxford, in which is erected 
e moit famous Univerſity in Europe. It is likewiſe an 
eco! Sce under the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. As 
WE f City icſelf it has nothing excraordinary to recommend 
j tie Colleges, however, are very grand and mag- 
went, and excel all the Academies in Europe: The Num- 
a ef them amounts to 20, and there are five Halls like- 
beet apart for the ſame Purpoſes. 2. Woodſtock, near 
ane famous Blenheim Houſe, which was erected 
4c in Commemoration of the ſignal Victory obtained 
Vat brave General the Duke of Marlborough, over the 
F1, near Blenheim in Germany. | 
TLIUCESTERSHIRE, from North to South, is 24 Miles 
"© and trom Kalt to Weſt 28 Miles over. It contains 

5 280 
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280 Pariſhes, and 30 Market-Towns. The Place of ni 
Note in it is Glouceſter, which is a fine City and an Erl 
copal See under the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
MonmovuTHsHIRE, from North to South is 35 Mig 
long, and from Eaft to Weſt about 18 Miles broad, | 
contains 127 Pariſhes and 8 Market-Towns ; amonyt 
which, that of Monmouth is the principal: Of the ancient 
Glory whereof we may form Gans adequate Idea fron 
the Ruins which are till remaining. 
HrRETORDSHIRE, from North to South, is 45 Mil 
long, and from Eaſt to Weſt 3o Miles over, It has 14 
Pariſhes in it, and 8 Market-Towns. The Place of nd 
Note therein is Hereford, a fine City, and an Epiſco 
See under Canterbury, | 
WoRCESTERSHIRE, from North to South is 32 Mie 
long, and from Eaſt to Weſt 22 Miles over. It has 13 
Pariſhes, and 11 Market-Towns. The Place of mdl 
Note is the City of Worceſter, which is an Epiſcopal & 
under the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Warw1cksniRe, from North to South, is 33 Mil 
long, and from Eaſt to Weſt 25 Miles broad. It has 1; 
Pariſhes, and 18 Market-Towns. The Places of nc 
Note are, 1. Warwick, famous for its Caſtle, which 1s 
ftately Structure; as alſo in high Repute on Account 
that puiſſant Hero, Guy, Earl of Warwick. 2. Covent!) 
fine City, ſituate on the River Sherbourn ; it is well-bul 
and a Place of great Trade. Formerly it was an indepe 
dent Epiſcopal See, and not joined to that of Litchfield 
LercesTERSHIRE, from North to South, is 33 M 
long, and from Eaſt to Weſt 27 Miles broad. It contal 
200 Pariſhes, and 13 Market-Towns. The princi 
Place of Note is Leiceſter, which conſiſts of three Pariſh 
RuTLanD$SHIRE, is the ſmalleſt of all the Shire 
England ; its whole Circumference is not above 40 Mil 
It has only 49 Pariſhes and two Market-Towns ; name 
Okeham, which is the County Town, and Uppingham. 
LINcoLNSRHIRE, from North to South is 60 Miles lon 
and from Eaſt to Weſt 55 Miles over. It is divided 1 
three diſtint Branches, namely, Linſey, Keſtern, 4 
Holland; which contain in the Whole g3o Pariſhes, 4 
34 Market-Towns ; Lincoln is the moſt noted Place, 
piſcopal See, and a very ancient City. No 
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NorrixonhAusgikE, from North to South is 38 Miles 
png, and from Eaſt to Weſt 2o Miles broad. It is di- 
ed from Lincolnſhire by the River Trent, and contains 
6 Pariſhes and 10 Market Towns. The Place of moſt 
te is Nottingham, which is looked upon as one of the 
mpleteſt Towns in all England, and peculiarly for its 
alle: As a very conſiderable Part of it is cut out of one 
ock, it has not a Rival, nor 15 any Fortification in the 
ith Dominions equal to it. | 
D:rBysSHIRE, from North to South, is 38 Miles long, 
1fom Eaſt to Weſt 28 Miles over. It contains 106 
ariſhes and 10 Market Towns. The Place of moſt Note 
Derby, ſituate on the River Derwent, over which is erec- 
da fine Bridge, all of Freeſtone, with a Chapel upon it. 
STAFFORDSHIRE, from North to South, is about 44 
files long, and from Eaſt to Weſt 26 Miles over. It has 
ko Pariſhes, and 19 Market Towns: Of which, 1. Staf. 
rd is the County Town; and 2. Litchfield is a City and 
th Coventry an Epiſcopal See: The Cathedral is a curious 
ructure, and a great Addition to the Honour of the Place. 
SHROPSHIRE, from North to South, 15 34 Miles long, 
d from Eaſt to Weſt 25 Miles over. It borders upon 
ales, contains 170 Pariſhes, and has 16 Market 'Towns, 
de Place of moſt Note is Shrewſbury, which is almoſt 
compaſſed by the River Severn, and, for the Beauty and 
eularity of its Building, is very little inferior to any of 
e Cities in England. It is ſurrounded likewiſe by a 
ng Wall, and has an ancient Caſtle for its Bulwark and 
eſence. 

Cuksuixr, from Eaſt to Weſt, is about 45 Miles long, 
from North to South 25 over. It contains 86 Pariſhes, 
114 Market Towns. The Place of moſt Note is Cheſ- 
, which is an Epiſcopal See under the Archbiſhop of York. 
as a ſtrong Wall fortified with ſeven Watch Towers. 


Lonssurkk is 80 Miles long and 70 broad; being the 
gelt County in all England. It contains 563 Pariſhes, 
des Chapels of Eaſe, and 46 Market Towns. The 
ces of moſt Note are, 1. Vork, which is generally looked 
n as the ſecond City in all England, It is an Archbi- 


ps See, The Streets are large and beautiful, and che 


aledral there is a ſtately Structure; 2. Hull, or King- 
v upon Hull, which is a large Town, notwithſtanding 
there 
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there are but two Pariſhes in it. There 1s a Key and 
Cuitom-Houſe. The Buildings are very regular a 
beautiful, and there are no Fortifications in England thy 
are ſtronger. 3. Richmond, on the River Swale, 5 
Town well built, and much frequented by Perſons of Ji 
tinction. From this Town and Shire the Duke of Rig 
mond receives his Title. 
_ LaNCasSHIRE, from North to South, is 45 Miles oy 
and from Eaſt to Welt 31 Miles broad. It is a large Ma 
ritime County, and joins Eaſtward to Yorkſhire. It has 
Parithes and 25 Market Towns. The Place of moſt No 
is Lancaſter, in which there is a fine Caſtle, notwithſl 
Ing it 15 but a {mall one, | 

CUMBERLAND, from North to South, is 50 Miles long 
and from Eaſt to Weſt about 38 broad. This is the far 
County in England, and borders on Scotland. It contain 
53 Pariſhes and 16 Market Towns. The Place of m0 
Note is Carliſle, which is fituate on the River Eden. |t 
an Epiſcopal See under the Archbiſhop of York, and 
ſurrounded by a ſtrong Wall. 

WESTMORELAND, from North to South, is 35 Mi 
long, and from Eaſt to Weſt 24 Miles broad. It jt 
Eaſtwards to Cumberland, contains 26 Pariſhes, and 
Market Towns, whereof Appleby is the principal. 

DuRHam, is about 23 Miles long, and zo broad. | 
a Northern Maritime County, and is called likewiſe l 
Bifhoprick of Durham. It contains 118 Pariihes, and 
Market Jobens. The City of Durham is a very ance 
one; it is an Epiſcopal See under the Archbiſhop of Yo! 
The Cathedral there is very beautiful. | 

NoRTHUMBERLAND, from North to South, is 40 Mi 
long, and from Eaſt to Welt about 30 Miles broad. 
is a Maritime County, bordering North on Scotland. 
has 460 Pariſhes, and 6 Market Towns. The Places 
moſt Note are, 1. Berwick, a Sea-port on the Conn 
Scotland, and ſituate on the Tweed. It is a ſtrong Fi 
and the principal Key to Scotland; and 2. Newcalliel 
on Tyne, which ſtands on a Hill of an ey A 
"This Town is ſurrounded with a Wall, and has a Ci 
but in a very ruinous Condition. Every Thing 1 
pleatifu] there, as the Place is encompaſſed with Coal f 


i . i 5 
and a navigable River, 
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HIS Principality was once a Kingdom, and known 

by the Name of Cambria; and the Inhabitants are 
te Offspring of the ancient Britons, who retain their 
Language to this Day. It is 120 Miles long, and 80 Miles 
broad; the eldeſt Son and Heir-apparent to the Crowa of 
Treat-Britain, is tiled Prince of Wales. This Principa- 
ty is divided into NoRTH and SouTa Wales. 
Nokru WALES, is ſubdivided into ſix Counties or 
Shires, namely, 1. Montgomeryſtlire, 2. Merionethſhire, 
3. Caernarvonſhire, 4. Denbighfhire, 5. Flintthire, and 
b. Two Iſlands in the Iriſh Sea. 
MoxTGOMERYSHIRE, is 30 Miles long, and about 22 
road; it has 47 Pariſhes in it, and 6 Market 'Vowns. 
hough it is a very mountainous Country, yet the Valleys 
long the River Severn are very delightful. The Places 
moſt Note are, 1. Montgomery, which has the Pri- 
lege of ſending a Member to Parliament, and 2. Ma- 
henlet, which is the County Town. 
MegloxrraäskixE, from North to South, is 36 Miles 
ong, ani from Eaſt to Weſt 20 Miles broad. It is a 
laritime County, has 37 Pariſhes in it, and three Market 
| owns. The Hills in this Part of Wales are fo very high, 
at it requires a Day's Journey to reach the Summits of 
em. 
CaksNaRvoxsH RE, is about 40 Miles long, and near 
o over. It is a Maritime County, has 68 Pariſhes and 5 
larket Towns, whereof, 1. Caernarvon is the principal; 
Bangor, which is an Epiſcopal See under the Archbiſhop 
Canterbury, 
DexprGHsHIRE, is about 30 Miles long, and near 18 
lies broad. It is a Maritizne County, has 57 Pariſhes, 
id 4 Market Towns, the principal whereof is Denbigh. 
FLINTSRIRE, is about 24 Miles long, and near 8 Miles 
ad. It has 21 Pariſhes, and 2 Market Towns; whereof 
* Flint is the County Town, and 2. St. Aſaph, which 
Ziſhop's See under the Archbithop of Canterbury. 
here are two Iſlands on the Iriſh Sea, the one is called 
*GLESEY, and the ocher the IsLE os Max. ; 
Me Ifland of AncGLesEY, is about 20 Miles long, and 
| broad, It has 74 Parithes in it, and 2 Market 's owns. 
It 
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It is divided from Caernarvonſhire by a narrow Str 
about 2 Miles over. 

The IisLE or Man, is about 3o Miles long, and ne 
10 Miles broad. It contains 17 Pariſhes, and 5 Marke 
Towns. It was taken from the Scots by an old Earl d 
Saliſbury, who afterwards enjoyed it with the Title of 
King in Man. 

Sour WALES, is ſubdivided into ſix Counties, namely 
1. Glamorganſhire, 2. Brecknockſhire, 3. Caermarthe 
fhire, 4. Pembrokeſhire, 5. Cardiganſhire, and, 6, Rat 
norſhire. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE, is 40 Miles long, and 30 broad 
It has 18 Pariſhes, and 11 Market Towns. The Place 
moſt Note is Landaff, which is an Epiſcopal See, unde 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE, is about 30 Miles in Length, an 
near 20 in Breadth. It has 61 Pariſhes, and 4 Marke 
Towns; amongſt which, Brecknock is the principal. Th 
Place is walled round, and has a Caſtle belonging to it, 

CAERMARTHENSHIRE, is about 35 Miles long, and: 
broad. It has 87 Pariſhes, and 8 Market Towns, T 
Place of moſt Note is Caermarthen, which was the Bir 
Place of that celebrated Britiſh Enchanter Merlin. 

PEMBROKESHIRE, 1s about 26 Miles long, and near 
broad. It has 145 Pariſhes, 8 Market Towns, and | 
Caſtles. The Places of moſt Note are, 1. Pembroke. 
Milford Haven, which is looked upon as the bet in En 
laud, having 13 Roads, 16 Creeks, and 5 Bays. 3.“ 
David's, which is a City and an Epiſcopal See, under ü 

Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
' _ CaRD1GANSHIRE, is about 32 Miles long, and } 
broad. It has 64 Pariſhes, and four Market Towns, 
principal whereof 1s Cardigan. 

RADNORSHIRE, is 24 Miles and 22 broad. | 

ENGLAND, in general, is a Country which ene 
a temperate Air, the Soil produces Plenty of Grain 
Fruit; but little Wine and il, with Which it is ſupplt 
from other Countries: As Beer there is none ſo 9 
in all the Northen Countries. It abounds with Ca 
Game, Fiſh, &c. and in ſhort is blefies with all the . 
Neceſſaries of Life. e, 
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they are brave, being both good Soldiers and Seamen ; of 
z ready Genius for mechanical Arts, and Improvers of 
whatever they undertake. | 

The eſtabliſhed Religion in England is the Proteſtant, 
but it is divided into two Parties: The one is the Church 
of England, as by Law eſtabliſhed ; and the Members 
thereof are diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Churchmen : 
The other Party, who aſſemble in Meeting-Houſes, for 
e Performance of Divine Worſhip, are diſtinguiſhed by 
e Name of Diſſenters. 

The principal Rivers in England are, 1. the 'Thames, 
z. the Severn, 3. the Ouſe, 4. the Medway, 5. the Trent, 
id 6. the Humber, which laſt is rather an Arm of the 
ea, into which ſeveral Rivers empty themſelves; and 
bers of leſſer Note, too many to be here enumerated, 
The Orders of Knighthood are two ; 1. the Knights of 
de Bath, firſt created by King Henry IV. 1399. 2. The 
nights of the Garter, which is the chief Order of Eng- 
ad, begun 1350, being founded by King Edward III. 


Of -8COTLAN'D. 
Cotland is divided from England by the River Tweed 


e Inſa Sea, and the Weitern Iſles on the Weſt; and 
e Deucaledonian Sea, with the Orcades, on the North. 
$ tor the Dimenſions of the Kingdom in general, com- 
ending the Iſlands (of which there are io che Weſtern 
| about 300) it is not much leſs than England, and 
wording to modern Geographers about 315 Miles long, 
not above 190 broad. | | 


 douth and North Parts; the South Part whereof is 
{ populous and civilized, and better cultivated than tlie 
ta hart; the latter ſtill retaining the Cuitoms and Man- 
of the ancient Iriſh. 
le Territories or Counties in the South cf Scotland, 
Aitinguiſhed into 1. Tiviotdale, 2. March, 3. Lau- 
dale, 4. Liddeſdale. 7 Eſhdale, 6. Anandale, 7. Nid- 
deidale, 


The Engliſh are curious, inquiſitive, of a quick and 
penetrating Wit, deep Knowledge, and a ſolid Judgment; 


U Southwards, It has the German Ocean on the Eaſt; 


The whole Kingdom is divided by the River Tay, into 
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deſdale, 8. Galloway, 9. Carrick, 10. Kyle, 11. Cy. 
ningham, 12. Arran, 13. Clydeſdale, 14. Lenox, t 
Stirling, 16. Fife, 17. Strathern, 18. Monteith, 19. * 
gyle, 20. Cantire, and 21. Lorne. 

The moſt remarkable Things in the South of Scotland 
are, 1. Edinburgh, the capital City in the whole Kingdon 
where there is an Univerſity, and a ſtrong Caſtle; 2. & 
Andrew's, near the North Sea, which has a good Harboy, 
Univerſity, and Archbifhoprick ; 3. Glaſgow, famous fi 
its Univerſity, and its pleaſant Situation, 

In the North of Scotland there are 13 Counties; the 
capital City is Aberdeen. The different Names of the 
Counties in the North Part of Scotland are, 1. Lochabx, 
2. Broadalbin, 3. Perth, 4. Athol, 5. Angus, 6. Mem 

. Mar, 8. Bochan, 9. Murray, 10. Roſs, 11. Suthe 
and, 12. Caithneſs, and 13. Strathnarvern. 

Theſe are again divided into Sheriffdoms, Stewardſhip 
and Bailiwicks, which were inherited, for the moſt P: 

noble and ancient Families. But this Conſtitution i 
lately altered by Act of Parliament. 

The principal Rivers in Scotland are, the Tweed, Ch 
Tay, and Spay, all navigable ; beſides many Lakes, 
which Lomund and Neſs are the moſt remarkable; the 
are innumerable Creeks and Bays, which afford many {i 
Harbours convenient for 'Trade and Fiſhing. 

The moſt noted Harbours about Scotland are, 1. Let 
2. St. Andrews, 3. Dundee, and 4. Montroſs. Scotla 
in general abounds with Corn, Cattle, Fowl, Fiſh, Wo 
Coals, Salt, Rivers, Fountains, and all Things not a 
neceſſary for the Uſe of the Inhabitants, but ſufficient 
drive a conſiderable Trade with other Nations; there bei 
yearly exported vaſt Quantities of Fith, Corn, Cc 
Hides, Tallow, and Linen Cloth. There are Lead: 
Iron Mines in Abundance, and, as ſome affirm, there 

Gold and Silver Mines amongſt them. The Air is ſat 
but more pure than that in England. 

The Scots have ſufficiently ſhewn their Valour 1 
World, particularly by their Behaviour in ſtruggling 
their Liberties. The Nobility and Gentry of Scotland 
great Lovers of Learning; they frequent not only 


own Univerſities, but alſo thoſe of England, Franc, 
0 
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other Countries. The Men in general are well made, and 
of a robuſt hale Conſtitution, 

The Religion which prevails in Scotland is the Proteſ- 
tant, They are divided however, as they are in England, 
with this Difference, that thoſe who diſſent from the 
Church of England, and are called Preſbyterians, are in 
much greater Number than the Churchmen; fo that 
Preſbyterianiſm is the eſtabliſhed Religion of the Country. 
There are, however, two Archbiſhops, the Archbiſhop of 
St, Andrews, Primate and Metropolitan of all Scotland ; 
and the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, who is alſo Metropolitan; 
under the former are eight, and under the latter are four 
biſhops. 

T 4 Government in Scotland, before the Union, which 
was eſtabliſhed in Queen Anne's Reign, was ſupported, 
like that of England, by King and Parliament, which was 
called together at Edinburgh; at preſent they are limited 
to 16 Peers and 45 Commoners, to fit in the Britiſh Parlia- 

ent at Weſtminſter, according to the Union Act, which 
ſubjects both Kingdoms to the ſame Government. 

The Scotch Iſlands are the Iſles of Orkney, which lie 
lorthwards, and are 28 in Number; Pomana, the beſt, 
las a Biſhop's See. 2. The Iſles of Shetland, 68 in Num- 
der, not very fruitful. 3. The Weſtern Ifles are 16 in 
umber, but of no great Importance. 

The Scotch Order of Knighthood is that of St. Andrew, 
iſtituted by Achaius King of Scotland. The Collar, at 
dich hangs the Image of that Saint, imitates Thiſtles 
d Rue, denoting that the one is not touched without 
ut, and the other is an Antidote againſt Poiſon. 


Of the Kingdom of IRELAND. 


[RELAND was probably ſo called from the Word 
. Hiere, which in the Iriſh Language ſignifies Weſt, or 
eltern Coaſt, becauſe this Country lies farther Weſtwards 
an any Country in Europe. It is a pretty large Iſland ; 
Length near 270 Engliſh Miles, and in many Parts it is 
| Breath about 155. 

Laſtward, it is oppoſite to England; Weſtward, to the 
il Seas; Southward to the Atlantic Ocean ; and North- 
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ward to the Scottiſh Sea. It is divided into four capits 
Provinces, viz. 1. Munſter, 2. Leinſter, 3. Connaught, 
and 4. Ulſter. | 

MunNnsTER is divided into ſix Counties, viz. 1. Kerry, 
2. Cork, 3. Waterford, 4. "Tipperary, 5. Limerick, and 
6. Clare. 

LEixSsrER is divided into twelve Counties, viz, 1. 
Eaſt-Meath, .2. Weſt-Meath, 3. Louth, 4. Longford, 
5. King's County, 6. Queen's County, 7. Catherlough, 
8. Kilkenny, 9. Kildare, 10. Wexford, 11. Wicklow, and 
12. Dublin. 

CoxnNnAUGHT is divided into five Counties, viz. 1. Sli. 
go, 2. Letrim. 3. Roſcommon, 4. Galway, and 3. 
Mayo. 

ULSTER is divided into nine Counties, viz. 1. Antrin, 
2. Down, 3. Armagh, 4. Londonderry, 5. Savan, 6, 
Donnegal, 7. Fermenagh, 8. Tyrone, and 9. Mx 
noghan. 

There are ſeven Cities in this Kingdom; whereof in 
Munſter are four, viz. 1. Caſhel, in the County of Tip- 
perary, an Archbiſhoprick and walled Town, noted for 
the great Rock called St. Patrick's Rock, whereon fland: 
the Cathedral, to which there is Acceſs only by one nar- 
row Foot-Way, hewn on the Side of the Rock, which 1 
walled in, and is a ſtrong Place of Defence. 2. Cork, 4 
large City and noted Harbour on the South Coaſt, 1s 4 
Bilnop's See likewiſe. 3. Limerick, another Seaport on 
the Weſt Coaſt, ftrongly fortified by Art and Nature; t“ 
Part called the Englih Town, being encompaſſed by the 
River Shannon; this is likewiſe a Biſhop's See. 4. Wa- 


terford, a fine Harbour and Biſhop's See. In Leiniter ag — 
two Cities, viz. 1. Dublin, the Metropolis of the Kinga 
dom, a large Seaport and of great Trade, has an Univer 7 
fity, and is an Archbiſhoprick. 2. Kilkenny, an inlan = 
Town, finely ſituated on the River Nuor, is a Biſhop's Sn 
under the Title of Leghlin and Ferns. In Uliter is ont 7 
City, viz. Londonderry, a ſtrong Town, famous for! Gre 
holding out a long Siege again the late King James one 
Army in the Irija Wars, Beſides theſe Cities, there are Tho 
great many Tons of Note both on the Coaſts and Inland ee y 


In Ulſter is Fkewite the Town of Armagh, the Mete 
politan Archbichoprick, and Primacy of all Ireland; * 
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n Connaught is Tuam, another Archbiſhoprick, and un- 
der theſe four are eighteen Biſhops, who preſide over the 
inferior Clergy. . 

The moſt noted Rivers in Ireland are, 1. The Shannon, 
which is the principal River in the whole Country, and 
empties itſelf into the Weitern Ocean. 2. The Barrow. 
z. The Sewer. 4. The Boyne, which flows by Drogheda, 
and empties itſelf into the Iriſh Sea. And 5. The Nuor, 
which laſt, with the Sewer and Barrow, all join together 
near Waterford, and fall into the Sea, beſides many other 
ſmall Rivers. The Country abounds with Lakes or Loughs. 

The Commodities of Ireland conſiſt chiefly in Cattle; 
the Air is mild, but moiſt and foggy ; the Soil is not very 
proper for Corn, 1t being always poor, and it never ripens 
to Perfection. The Paſture is rich in ſome, and but indif- 
ferent in other Places, but altogether it is a fine Country, 
and capable of Improvements; and the People are free - 
from being annoyed by any venomous Creatures, fince 
none ever harbour or breed there. 

A certain Author gives the following Deſcription of the 
Inih, © They are (ſays he) a ſtrong and bold People, 
* martial and prodigal in War, nimble, ftout, and cou- 
«* rageous, Careleſs of Life, but greedy of Glory; cour- 
* tecus to Strangers, conſtant in Love, light of Belief, 
im atient of Injury, given to Laſciviouſneſs, and in 
* Enmity implacable.“ But as moſt Writers are partial 
n their CharaRers of Countries, according as they ſtand 
affected towards them, there is no relying on the bare Re- 
port of a ſingle Author in ſuch Caſes. 

The greateſt Part of the Natives are Roman Catholics, 
but as the Laws have been put in Execution for eſtabliſh- 
ing the Church of England in that Kingdom, it has al- 
Rady, and will in Time leſſen the Number of the Papiſts, 
ud increaſe that of the Proteſtants. | 

lreland belongs to the Crown of Great-Britain, and is 
Prerned by a Lord Lieutenant, who acts in the Name, 
ad by the Authority of the King. | 

The other Countries, which belong to the Crown of 

eat Britain, in Europe, are the Iſles of Man, Jerſey, 

wroſey, Gibraltar, Minorca, and formerly Majorca. 
Though, with regard to the Iſle of Man, it has, Time out 
U Mind, been an hereditary Royalty, or Principality, in 
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the Stanley Family, Earls of Derby, and deſcend 
by Marriage, to his Grace the Duke of Athol, a Peer of 
North Britain, who in the Year 1767 parted with it to the 
King and Parliament on certain Conditions, when it be. 
came annexed to the Crown. 

In Aſia, ſeveral ſmall Iſlands, beſides the Settlements ant 
Factories in India, viz. Bengal, Fort St. George, &, 

In Africa, ſome Part of Guinea, alſo the Iſland St. He. 
lena, now enjoyed by the Eaſt India Company. 

In America; Carolina, Georgia, Jamaica, Virginia, 
New-England, New-York, New-Jerſey, Pennſilvania, Ma. 
ryland, ſeveral of the Caribbee Iſlands, as Antigua, Bar. 
badoes, Nevis, Bermudas, St. Chriftophers, &c. 


O © D gy) SS. mRONCSDOIDOOG 


An Account of the Births, Characters, and pu. 
ſenal Qualities of the Monarcus of EnGLand. 


From WIILIAu the Conguerer to the Reign of his prejat 
Maje/ty King GEORGE the Third. 


NOD EMA N 3 1 NN © 3. 


ILLIAM the Conqueror was Son of Robert Duk 
of Normandy, by one of his Miſtreſſes names 
Harlotte, (whence ſome imagine the Word Harlot derived 
a Skinner's Daughter of Falaize; which gave occaſion t 
his being ſurnamed the Baſtard ; but this he afterward 
changed to that of the Conqueror, from his ſubduing Eng 
land. He was born in 1026; and ſucceeded his Father 
Duke of Normandy 1035; being at that Time but ni 
Years old; and after his Victory ac Haſtings in Suſle 
was crowned King of England on the 14th of October 
Anno 1066. 
He was tall, and fo big, that his Corpulency grew tr 
bleſome to him in his latter Years. His Strength was 
reat that Hiſtorians ſay, no Perſon but himſelf coul 
| Hep his Bow. He was laborious, ſeaſoned to all i 
Hardſhips of War, and patient in all Seaſons, Hunger, à 
Thirſt. He had a great Soul, and elevated Mind; and! 
ſo prodigious a Genius, that nothing eſcaped his Exan 
nations. He delighted in War; underſtood it well, 4 
was ſucceſsful in it. When once raiſed to Anger, It 
almoſt impoſſible to appeaſe him. 
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He died of a Fever at Roan in Normandy, the gth of 
September, 1087, in the 61ſt Year of his Age, and was 
buried at Caen in St. Stephen's Abbey, which he endowed 
vith rich Revenues, 


WILLIAM II. ſurnamed Ruevs. 


WILLIAM the Second ſucceeded his Father ; was legi- 
tmate Son of Maud, Daughter to Baldwin the fifth Earl 
of Flanders. 

He was born in the Year 1056 ; was crowned King of 
England by Lanfranc, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, on the 
17th of September, 1087; and being wounded acciden- 
ally, as he was hunting in New Foreſt, by one of his 
Domeſtics, named Walter Tyrrel, a French Knight, died 
of the Wound on the 2d of Auguſt, 1100, and in the 13th 
Year of his Reign, aged 44 Years. 

The only good Quality remarkable in him, was his ſig- 
nal Courage, which roſe almoſt to Fierceneſs : And he car- 
ned his Vices and Tyranny to ſo great a Heigut, that the 
Wound he received was ATE not as the Eiſet of 
nere Chance, but as ſent by the Hand of Goo, in order 
0 rid the Engliſh of ſo wicked a Prince. 


HENRY I. ſurnamed Beau-CLERC. 
As King RUFUS left no Iſſue, his Brother Henry (by 


e ſame Mother) ſucceeded him, and was crowned King 
ty Maurice Biſhop of London, on the 5th of Auguſt, 
1100, 

He was married firſt to Maud, Daughter to Malcolm, 
king of Scots; and afterwards to Adeliza, Daughter to 
eofrey Earl of Louvain, by whom he had no Iſſue. 

His Death was occaſioned by eating too many Lam- 
meys, which threw him into a Fever, of which he died in 
te Caſtle of Lyon in Brai near Roan, on the iſt of De- 
ember, 1135, after a Reign of 35 Years; and was bu- 
d in the Abbey of Reading in Berkſhire. He was very 
adome, brave, and had a great Capacity; was ex- 
emely ſober, inexorable to Offenders : He had a great 
ive for Learning, whence he was called Beau-Clerk ; but 
le good Qualities were ſullied by Cruelty, Avarice, and 
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STEHEN. 


After Henry's Deceaſe, Stephen, Son to Adela, Daug. 
ter of William the Conqueror, and of Stephen, Earl d 
Blois, was crowned at Weſtminſter the 26th of December, 
1135. 

it, died the 25th of October, 1154, in the nineteenth 
Year of his Reign, and fiftieth of his Age; and was by- 
ried in Feverſham Abbey. 

His Merit conſiſted in the Greatneſs of his Courag, 
elevated Genius, and Soundneſs of his Judgment. Gres 
ly ſkilled in military Affairs; had great Experience, and 
a wonderful Patience. His Clemency and Munificene 
were the leaſt of his Virtues: All theſe were heighten 
by che Stature and Majeſty of his Perſon ; which rendered 
him one of tae inoſt amiable Priaces of his Time. 


HENRY II. 
HENRY II. ſarnamed Plantagenet, and Duke of Nor 


mandy, fuccceded Siephen, He was eldeſt Son of Geofre 
Eml ci Anjou, Tcurtame, and Maine, and of the En 
preis Maud, ſole Heir to Henry I. Duke of Normandy. 
He was born at Mans the 4th of March, 1133, and wa 
adopted by King Stephen the 6th of November, 1153, att 
crowned King of England the 19th of December, 1155: 

He poſſeſſed many good Qualities : He was juſt, brave 
generous, magnificent, clement, and prudent: But I 
Ambition and Luſt were inſatiable, and his Anger ve 
violent. | | 

On his Death-Bed he cauſed himſelf to be carried to tit 
Church of Chinon; and being laid before the Altar, eg 
pired. His Corpſe was carried to Fontevraud, as he ha 
ordered, and was there interred. He died the 6th of JU 
ly, 1189, in the 56th Year of his Age; having reigned 3 
Years, 8 Months, and 11 Days. 


RICHARD I. ſurnamed Lion's Heart. 


After the Death of Henry II. his ſecond Son Richat 


ſacceeded him, His Mother was Eleanor of 2 
uche 
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Nucheſs of Guinne and Galcony, &c. His exceeding 
Bravery acquired him the Name of Cœur de Lion, or Li- 
on's Heart; but for any other Virtue, it is needleſs to 
ſcek for it. His Perſon was well ſhaped; blue Eyes, but 
full of Fire; and his Hair of a ſandy Colour. His Death 
was occahioned by a Wound he had received by an Arrow 
at the Siege of Chaluz in Limouſin ; of which he died on 
April 6, 1199, in the 43d Year of his Age, and 1oth of 
his Reign, and was buried at Fontevraud. 


J OH N, ſurnamed Sans Terre. 


This Prince came to the Crown by Virtue of the laſt 
vill of Richard. After having gone through many Trou- 
les, Vexations, and Diſappointments, during his Reign, 
hefty owing to his Vice and Ambition, he died at New- 
k, October 8, 1216, through Grief, for having loſt his 
Baggage, which was very rich, which threw him into a 
Fever, and was augmented by eating too many Peaches. 

He had Wit; but it was of the vicious Kind: Was hot- 
eaded, reſtleſs, and haſty; had no Reſolution, but in his 
It Tranſports 3 which being over, he was ſoft, indolent, 
earful, and wavering. Was cruel, voluptious, and cove- 
dus; had no Religion, Conſcience, Honour, or Regard 
o Futurity, He died in the 5; iſt Year of his Age, and in. 
te 18th of his Reign. 


HENRY II. 


This Prince ſucceeded his Father in the 10th Year of 
5 Age: He was born October 1, 1207, and crowned at 
Aeuceſter, October 28, 1216; and died in London the 
th of November, 1272, aged ſixty-ſix; of which he had 

ned fifty-lix Years and twenty Days. 

He was a Prince of very few Parts; naturally inconſtant 

L capricious. He loved Money to Exceis ; but then he 

Jandered it away fo 1dly, that the prodigious Sums he 

me on his Subjects did not make him the richer. 

Ning can be ſaid as to his Courage, becauſe he never 

e any ſenſible Tokens of it; but he may be juſtly ap- 

uled for his Continence and Averſion to whatever 

ded to Cruelty; and to conclude his Character, his 

eakneſs in ſuffering himſelf to be governed by haughty 

; F 5 iclt- 
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S.1 EPHEN, 


After Henry's Deceaſe, Stephen, Son to Adela, Daugt. 
ter of William the Conqueror, and of Stephen, Earl d 
Blois, was crowned at Weſtminſter the 26th of Decembes 
1135. 

it, died the 25th of October, 1154, in the nineteend 
Year of his Reign, and fiftieth of his Age; and was by 
ried in Feverſham Abbey. 

His Merit conſiſted in the Greatneſs of his Courary, 
elevated Genius, and Soundneſs of his Judgment. Great: 
ly Killed in military Affairs; had great Experience, and 
a wonderful Patience, His Clemency and Muniſicence 
were the leaſt of his Virtues : All theſe were heightenel 
by che Stature and Majeſty of his Perſon ; which renderel 
him one of the inoſt amiable Priaces of his Time. 


HR NN T IH. 


HENRY II. ſarnamed Plantagenet, and Duke of Nor 
mandy, fucceeuul Stepben. He was eldeſt Son of Geofrg 
Eart ci Anjou, Tcurume, and Maine, and of the Em- 
preis Maud, ſole Heir to Henry I. Duke of Normandy. 
He was born at Mans the 4th of March, 1133, and wa 
adopted by King Stephen the 6th of November, 1153, and 
crowned King of England the 19th of December, 1155. 

He poſſeſſed many good Qualities : He was juſt, brate, 
generous, magnihcent, clement, and prudent: But his 
Ambition and Luſt were inſatiable, and his Anger vn 
violent, | 

On his Death-Bed he cauſed himſelf to be carried to tit 
Church of Chinon; and being laid before the Altar, es 
pired. His Corpſe was carried to Fontevraud, as he ha 
ordered, and was there interred. He died the 6th ot Ju 
ly, 1189, in the 56th Year of his Age; having reigned; 
Years, 8 Months, and 11 Days. 


RICHARD I. ſurnamed Lion's Heart. 


After the Death of Henry II. his ſecond Son Richart 


facceeded him, His Mother was Eleanor of An 
uclle 
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Nacheſs of Guinne and Gaſcony, &c. His exceeding 
bravery acquired him the Name of Cœur de Lion, or Li- 
an's Heart; but for any other Virtue, it is needleſs to 
tek for it. His Perſon was well ſhaped; blue Eyes, but 
full of Fire; and his Hair of a ſandy Colour. His Death 
was occahoned by a Wound he had received by an Arrow 
at the Siege of Chaluz in Limouſin ; of which he died on 
April 6, 1199, in the 43d Year of his Age, and 1oth of 
his Reign, and was buried at Fontevraud, 


JOH N, ſurnamed Sans Terre. 


This Prince came to the Crown by Virtue of the laſt 
Will of Richard. After having gone through many Trou- 
bles, Vexations, and Diſappointments, during his Reign, 
chiefly owing to his Vice and Ambition, he died at New- 
ark, October 8, 1216, through Grief, for having loſt his 
Baggage, which was very rich, which threw him into a 
ever, and was augmented by eating too many Peaches. 

He had Wit; but it was of the vicious Kind: Was hot- 
headed, reſtleſs, and haſty; had no Reſolution, but in his 
Iſt Tranſports 3 which being over, he was ſoft, indolent, 
arful, and wavering. Was cruel, voluptious, and cove- 
dus; had no Religion, Conſcience, Honour, or Regard 
d Futurity, He died in the 5 iſt Year of his Age, and in 
de 18th of his Reign. 


HENRY III. 


This Prince ſucceeded his Father in the 10th Year of 
5 Age: He was born October 1, 1207, and crowned at 
Aouceſter, October 28, 1216; and died in London the 
th of November, 1272, aged ſixty- ſix; of which he had 
gued fifty-lix Years and twenty Days. 
He was a Prince of very few Parts; naturally inconſtant 
Id capricious. He loved Money to Exceis; but then he 
landered it away fo idly, that the prodigious Sums he 
del on his Subjects did not make him the richer, 
Nity can be ſaid as to his Courage, becauſe he never 
de any ſenſible Tokens of it; but he may be juftly ap- 
ud for his Continence and Averſion to whatever 
ide to Cruelty; and to conclude his Character, his 
akneſs in ſuffering himſelf to be governed by haughty 
L. 5 elf. 
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ſelf-intereſted Counſellors ; and the arbitrary Maxims in. 
ſtilled into him from his Infancy, were the real Cauſes f 
the Commotions which diſturbed his Government. 


EDWARD I. ſurnamed Long-Shanks. 


After the Death of Henry III. Edward his eldeſt Scn, 
by Eleanor of Provence, ſucceeded him, and was crowned 
on the 19th of Auguſt, 1274; and Hiſtorians ſay, that on 
his Coronation-Day, five hundred Horſes were let looſe 
about the Fields, with Liberty to every Perſon to keep a 
many as they could catch. 

He was extremely well-ſhaped and very tall, but his Leg 
were a little too long; on which Account he was ſurnamed 
Long-Shanks. He was an excellent King, a good Father, 
a formidable Enemy, and a brave Captain: He was chat, 
juſt, prudent, and moderate; and on his Death-Bed e. 
horted his Son to continue the War with Scotland; add- 
ing. Let my Bones be carried before you to Battle, for 
„ ſvre I am that the Rebels will never dare to ſtand the 

«« Sight of them.” | 

He died at Borough on the Sands, a ſmall Town in Cum- 
berland, the 7th of July, 1307, after a Reign of thirty- 
four Years, ſeven Months, and twenty Days. His Body 
was taken to Weſtminſter, where it was encloſed in Wa 
and depoſited near that of the King his Father. 


EDWARD II. 


Prince Edward, after his Father's Death, ſucceeded hin 
and was the only Son who ſurvived him. He began 
Reign 1307, and was one of the moſt handſome and be 
ſhaped Men of his Time; and had fo majeſtic an A 
that it was almoſt impoſſible to look on him without ente 
taining an Eſteem for him : But the Beauties of his B 
did not correſpond with his Mind. He was neither a V 
rior, nor a Politician ; neither zealous for his Count) 
Good, nor paſſionate of Glory; neither was he end 
with a Capacity for difficult Affairs, nor had he a Gem 
ſufficient to contrive, or Reſolution to go through V 
ſuch : To theſe Circumſtances were owing all the Mä 
runes of his Reign. This Monarch was depoſed, and! 
Son proclaimed King in his Stead; and was inen 
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Kenelworth Caſtle ; but removed afterwards to Berkeley 
Caſtle; where Sir Thomas Gurney and Sir John Mal- 
travers put him to a cruel Death; cauſing a red-hot Iron 
ta be thruſt up his Fundament, and in theſe cruel Tor- 
ments expired, in October, 1327, after a Reign of twenty 
Years, 


EDWARD III. 


Edward the Third, eldeſt Son to the deceaſed King, by 
[abella of France, ſucceeded his Father at the Age of 14, 
and in 1327. 

Hiſtorians ſay, that the bare Aſpect cf this Prince drew 
Reſpect and Veneration. He was gentle and beneficent 
o People of Virtue; but to the Vicious inexorable: A 
riend to the Poor, the Widow, and Orphan, and to all 
he Unfortunate in general, and his greateſt Delight was 
o footh their Misfortunes; and though his Valour was 
xell known to the World, it never puffed him up. His 
ubjefts were dear to him; and the uninterrupted Union 
at ſubſiſted between him and his Queen, augmented 
s Felicity. In ſhort he might have been looked upon 

a perfect Prince, had not his Ambition prompted him 
o break, in an ill-laudable Manner, the Peace he had con- 
luded with the Scots. 

He died the 21ſt of June, 1377, in the 65th Year of 
s Age, and 5 1ſt of his Reign. | 


RICHARD 


This Prince (who was Grandfon to the deceaſed King) 
ame to the Crown in the 11th Year of his Age, was born 
Bourdeaux the 6th of January, 1336, and made Prince 
Wales in 1377. Twenty-four days after Edward died, 
chard was crowned at Weſtminſter, | 

tle was Son to Edward the Black Prince, (fo called on 
count of his wearing black Armour) who was the firſt 
ated Prince of Wales. 

This unfortunate Prince being of a laviſhing and pro- 
e Diſpoſition, cauſed his Subjects to revolt from him, 
take Arms againſt him: And at his Return from Ire— 
d was ſeized and impriſoned in Flint Caſtle, near Cheſ- 
; but ſome Time after was ſent to Pontefra& Cattle in 
Yerxſhar e, 
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Yerkſhire, where Sir Pyers Exton, with eight Men, wi 
ſent to deſtroy him; but the King reſolved to ſell his Life 
as dear as poſſible, and killed four of the Aſſaſſins before 
he fell himſelf, which Exton himſelf effected. Thus died | 
| this unhappy Prince at thirty-three Years of Age. 

| He was, as Hiſtorians relate, the handſomeſt Monarch 
in the World; kind and magnificent, but ſoft, timid, of 
little Genius, and too great a Slave to his Favourites, 


[| 
1 


HOUSE of LANCASTER. 
HENRY IV. ſurnamed Bolingbroke. 


This Prince, who ſwayed the Scepter after the depoſing 
of Richard II. began his Reign the zoth of September, 
1399. He was Son to John of Gaunt, third Son of Ed 
ward III. | 

His chief Character was an extreme Deſire of reigning, 
and he came to the Throne by a Method that was univer- 
ſally diſapproved, having cauſed King Richard to be mur. 
dered ; which will be an eternal Blot to his Memory. 

He performed very few Actions which merit any Enco- 
mium ; and his Reign was a continual Series of Revolt- 
tions. *Tis ſaid that he died of a Leproſy the 2oth af 
March, 1413; being the 14th of his Reign, and 46 
df his Age; but ſome Writers ſay he died of an Apo- 
plexy. | 
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HENRY V. ſurnamed of Monmouth. 
HENRY V. eldeſt Son to Henry IV. by Mary le Bo- 


hun, Daughter of Humphry Earl of Hereford, was bm 
at Monmouth, and was made Prince of Wales Anno 139: 
and began his Reign 1413. nd 

He was well ſhaved, and warlike; an experienced Sid 
dier, and a great Politician ; of an extenſive Genius Mr: 
laying his Schemes, which never failed to ſucceed. 1M':: 
he was a great Friend to Juitice, he obeyed its Dias 
and made others do ſo likewiſe : He was devout wine C 


Oſtentation, and a great Protector of the Church a 
Clerg; but a little ambitious ; not liberal, and anc 
to C:ucity ;z and in his Father's Time had led a dolore 
Life. p iſ 


j 
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He died of a Bloody-Flux in Vincennes, Auguſt 31, 
1422, in the 34th Year of his Age, after a triumphant 
Reign of nine Years and five Months. He left only one 
don, brought him by Catherine his Queen. 


HENRY VI. ſurnamed of Windſor. 


The Prince vas but nine Years old when he aſcended 
the Throne. He was born at Windſor, December 6, 
1421. 

"He was a juſt, chaſte, temperate, and pious Prince; 
and reſigned himſelf wholly to the Diſpenſations of Pro- 
nidence. He bore with uncommon Patience all the ſiniſter 
Accidents of Life. His only Defe& was a Sort of Weak- 
nes of Mind, which rendered him incapable of governing 
his Kingdom, without the Aſſiſtance of others. 

He was dethroned in the Year 1461 ; but recovered his 
* in 1471; and in 1472 loſt it again, together with 
uus Life. 

After this Misfortune of being dethroned, King Henry, 
de Queen his Conſort, and the Prince of Wales his Son, 
ed to Scotland, and were reſpectfully received in that 
Kingdom; but the Vear following returned to England, 


of WF" Hopes of concealing himſelf there; not daring to reſide 
6th mtirely in Scotland, being in Dread that the Scots would 
po- er him up; but unfortunately was diſcovered and 


ezel, carried to London, and ſent to the Tower; where 
Ward (for his own Security) ſacrificed him in the 5oth 
Near of his Age. 

EDWARD IV. 
Edward IV. Son to Richard Duke of York, was crown- 


nd notwithſtanding he was of a {urpriting active, vigilant, 
wi. 5 2 „ . * * 0 

e :e Diſpoſition, he was no ſooner inveſted with 

n Diznity, than he devoted himſelf entirely to his 

eafures. | 

155 as one of the handſomeſt Men in all Europe. Philip 

e Commines pretends that he died thro' Grief, becauſe 


r to that of his Family; but this is not probable. 
e bang aconſed his Brother, the Duke of Glouceiter, of 
ling aim; but the moſt likely Circumitance is, that 
hs 
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June 29, 1472, after King Henry's being dethroned; 
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his indulging himſelf too much at a Banquet, occaſions] 
his Death; for it threw him into a violent Fever, of which 
he died April 9, 1483, in the forty-ſecond Year of hi 
Age, and twenty-third of his Reign, 


EDWARD V. 


This unfortunote Prince was but twelve Years of Ape 
when he began to reign; which laſted but two Months 
and twelve Days; himſelf, and his Brother, the Duke of 
York, being both murdered by the Prote&or, Richard 
Duke of Glouceſter, their Uncle, who afterwards uſurped 
the Crown. 

They were lodged in the Tower, where it was cuſtomary 
for the Kings of England to reſide before their Coronation; 
and the Protector, upon the Refuſal made by Sir Roben 
Brackenbury, Lieutenant of the Tower, to be an Accom- 
plice in ſo barbarous a Scene of Villainy, gave the G0. 
vernment of it, for one Night only, to Sir James Tynel, 
who had ſuborned one Miles Foreſt, and John Dighton, 
who, in the Dead of Night, entered the Chamber where 
the two Princes lay, and ſtifled them. Theſe ſhocking 
Circumſtances were told by 'Tyrrel, who was afterwards 
executed under the Reign of Henry the Seventh. 


RICHARD III. 


This inhuman Wretch was, by the Conſent of the People, 
crowned King in 1483; and tho? his Character be well 
enough known by his abominable Actions, I ſhall deſcribe 
him as follows : 

He was little in Stature, very ugly, and crook-back's; 
a great Impoſtor, Diſſembler, Hypocrite, and cruel in 
Nature; but at the ſame Time was brave and ſagact95 
and cauſed Juſtice to be adminiſtered to all his Subje% 
without Diſtincton. He was greatly ſcilled in Politics 
and had a ſurpriſing Command over himſelf in concealing 
his Intentions. | 

He was killed in the Battle of Boſworth-Field, whic 
he fought againſt the Earl of Richmond, the 22d of 4 
guſt, 1485, who was afterwards King of England. 

His Body, after it was found, was carried to Leiceiter 


and expoſed to View for two Days : then buried 1 
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ny Ceremony; but Henry the Seventh, ſome Time after, 
died a Monument to be erected over his Grave. 


HENRY VII. 


After the Death of King Richard, the Earl of Richmond 
as crowned King of England; Richard leaving no legi- 
mate Iſſue. 

He was an able Prince, chaſte and temperate, an Enemy 
0 all ſcandalous Vices, aſſiduous in Exerciſes of Piety ; 
nd cauſed Juſtice to be adminiſtered wherein his private 
ntereſt was not concerned; for he was inſatiably covet- 
jus, yet he merited the Eſteem of all Europe. 

He died the 22d of April, 1509, of a Conſumption, in 
he 52d Year of his Age, and 24th of his Reign; and was 
nterred in that magnificent Chapel which he erected in 
Welminſter- Abbey, called Henry the Seventh's Chapel. 


HENR Y VIII. 


Henry VIII. ſucceeded his Father Henry VII. and be- 
an his Reign April 22, 1509, being in the 18th Year of 
bs Age. 

He was a comely Prince, but grew too corpulent in the 
ater Part of his Life. He was ſkilful in all bodily Exer- 
ſes; brave, without Oftentation ; of a candid and frank 
ipofition, and liberal to Exceſs. He loved Study, and 
ace a great Progreſs in the Sciences; perfect Maſter of 
lute, and ſkilled in Philoſophy and Divinity; but, on 
e other Hand, was inclined to Cruelty ; and, withal, 
ry preſumptuous and laſcivious. 

He died of a Complication of Humours falling upon an 
id Sore in his Leg, the 28th of January, 1547, in the 
mm Year of his Age, and 38th of his Reign. He left 
ind him two Daughters and one Son; Mary, by Ca- 
re of Arragon; Elizabeth, by Anna Boleyn; and 
Ward, by Lady Jane Seymour. | 


EDWARD VI. 
This Prince began his Reign in 1547, and though but 


i Years old, was well ſkilled in the Latin and French 
"g42s, and had alſo ſome Knowledge of the Greek, 
ſanih, and Italian. ES | 


He 
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He was a great Promoter of Trade and Learning, an 
an Encourager of the Reformation; confirming the Gran 
of the King his Father, to the City of London, for Chic 
and St. Bartholomew's Hoſpitals; and founded himſel 
thoſe of Bridewell and St. Thomas's, beſides ſever; 
Schools; but a Conſumption carried him off the 4th gf 
July, 1553, in the 16th Year of his Age, and 6th of his 
Reign. 


1A N T. 


This Princeſs came to the Throne after the Death of 
King Edward her Brother. After her Coronation, fhe 
was eſpouſed to Philip II. King of Spain, by whom ſhe 
had no Iſſue. 

She was extremely bigotted to the Romiſh Religion, 
which ſhe would have undoubtedly re-eſtabliſhed, had he 
ſurvived. 

Her natural Diſpoſition was , cruel and revengeful; and 
we meet with but one good Action during her Reign, . 
her rejecting the Propoſal offered by the Spaniſh Ambal- 
ſador, of making herſelf abfolute. 

She died of a Dropſy the 17th of November, 1558, in 
the 43d Year of her Age, and in the 6th Year of her 
Reign. | 


ELIZABE TH. 


After the Deceaſe of Queen Mary, the Princeſs Elia 
beth, her Siſter, aſcended the Throne, in the 25th Yes 
of her Age, 1558. She was tolerably handſome, and ha 
a moſt majeſtic Air; but the Circumſtance that endeared 
her moſt to the common People, was a certain Affabil 
which was natural to her, and which won her the Ac 
tions of the People. 

She was Miſtieſs of a great deal of Wit, as well as of 
ſolid Judgmenc, joined to great Oeconomy; learned, aue 
ſpoke ſeveral Languages; a great Politician, and nere 
di ſeloſed any of her Sccrets, not even to her Favourites d 
chief Minuters, wh» always paid an implicit Obedience 
to her Ditates; but the Circumſtance, which above ad 
ought to gain her Efecia, is, her making the Englik 
enjoy a Felicity unknown to their Anceſtors, " 
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She was never married ; her Policy, and Love for Li- 
berty, made her entertain an Averſion to the wedded State, 

She died March 24, 1603, in the 7oth Year of her Age, 
and 45th of her Reign, N 


JAMES I. 
James the Sixth of Scotland, and Firſt of England, Son 


to the unfortunate Queen of Scots, ſucceeded Queen Eli- 
beth, He was born at Edinburgh Cattle, and baptized 
Roman Catholic June 19, 1565, but afterwards educated 
in th? Proteſtant Religion. 

He was a learned Prince; but made not a right Uſe of 
is Knowiedge, He was naturally as pacific as Queen 
lzabeth was magnanimous. 

A little before his Coronation, an intended Conſpiracy 
vas di{covered, viz. to raiſe to the Throne Arabella Stuart, 


nd Is Couſin German, and ſome of the Conſpirators were 
1 zecuted ; the famous Sir Walter Raleigh was accuſed of 
ale 


eng concerned in it; and after a Coniinement of twelve 
ears in the Tower, was beheaded October 29, 1618. 

Ihe King died at his Palace at Theobald's, of a Tertian 
fee, aſter three Weeks Illneſs, March 27, 1625, in the 
gin Year of his Age, the 22d of his Reign over Great- 
main, and 58th over Scotland. 


CHARLES I. 


This Prince, Son to King James, by Anne, Daughter 
Frederick II. King of Spain, ſucceeded him. He was 
11 Scotland, November 19, 1600, and crowned King 
 Great-Britain February 2, 1625-6. | 
dome Writers ſay, he was religious, chaſte, ſober, affa- 
and courteous ; of great Penetration, ſolid Judgment, 
d an excellent Man. On the other Hand, that he was 
Þ fond of Prerogative, and ſo weak, as to let himſelf be 
Nerned by his Wife and Favourites; and that, by their 
!vafions, he executed ſeveral Things, which firſt cauſed 
Subjects to murmur, and afterwards to break out into 
en Rebellion, which in the End proved fatal to him ; 
he Was brought to the Bar as a common Criminal, and 
enced (without being ſuffered to plead in his own De- 
fence) 
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fence) to be beheaded; which Sentence was executed chm 
Days after it was paſſed upon him, being January z 
1648-9. He ſuffered Death with great Conſtancy, an 
without diſcovering the leaſt Signs of Weakneſs or $u 
7 53 And after his Body had been expoſed to publi 

iew for ſeveral Days, in one of the Apartments at Whit 
hall, was carried to Windſor, and interred in St. George 
Chapel. 

From the Death of this King until the Year 1661 th 
was an Interregnum ; and England was governed by th 
Parliament, which was een e of 144 Perſons, know 
by the Name of Barebone's Parliament; Oliver Croma 
being at the Head; but they reſigning the Adminiſtrati 
of Affairs, Oliver cauſed himſeif to be proclaimed Pr 
tector of England, Scotland, and Ireland; and after hay 
ing eſtabliſhed his Authority upon the Ruins of the Pari 
ment (who were his Creatures) and made the Protector 
hereditary in his Family; after refuſing the Crown, whic 
the ſame Parliament offered him, he died of a Tem 
Ague September 3, 1658. ; 

It was allowed by all, that he was a renowned Warri 
great Politician ; and Terror to France, Spain, and t 
United Provinces, 

After his Death his Son Richard was proclaimed Pr 
teCtor ; but he did not long preſerve this Title; for in 
Year 1660, Charles, Son to the deceaſed King, was 
ſtored to the Crown. 


CHARLES IL. 


This Prince was crowned April 23, 1661, being 
George's Day. He was liberal even to Prodigality : e 
tremely affable, and ſo eaſy in Converſation, that 
ſeemed deſirous of doing Good to all. To this was adde 
a ſprightly Wit, and wonderful Conception, and unde 
ſtood the Intereſt of his Kingdom better than any ef 
Miniſters : But on the other Hand he was too great a Lo 
of Eaſe; and he was juſtly blamed for having too great“ 
Attachment to the Fair-Sex. 

He died February 6, 1684-5, aged fifty-four Years, 
ter having reigned near twenty-four ſince his Reſtorato 
And tho' he openly profeſſed the Proteſtant Reli 
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ertheleſs died (according to ſome Authors) a Roman Ca- 
lick. 


JAMES U. 


King Charles leaving no legitimate Iſſue by Catherine 
s Queen, Daughter to Don Juan, fourth King of Por- 
al, his Brother James Duke of York was proclaimed 
ng. He was born at St, James's, October 14, 1633, 
ud crowned April 23, 1685. 

Hiſtorians, who have writ impartially, ſay, that he was a 
ind Father, a tender Huſband, a good Maiter ; and would 
we been a good King, had he not been miſled by the 
cked Miniſters about him: That as his moſt bitter Ene- 
es cannot deny, but he ſhewed great Bravery on ſeveral 
Iccafions when Duke of York; ſo his beſt Friends con- 
, that he had more Piety than Reſolution, when King 
fEngland: In a Word, that the Religion he profeſſed 
u the Source of his Misfortunes, and the chief Cauſe of 
being dethroned. 

He died at St. Germains in France, Sept. 6, 1701, in 
e 08th Year of his Age. 


WILLIAM III. and MARY II. 


Alter King James abdicated the Crown, William Naſſau, 
ance of Orange, and his Conſort Mary, Daughter to 
ig James, were proclaimed King and Queen of Great- 
an, the 13th of February, 1688-9, to the inexpreſſible 
of the judicious and unbigotted Part of the Kingdom ; 
d were crowned the 11th of April following at Weſtmin- 
1 with great Magnificence. On December 28, 1694, 
Wen Mary died of the Small-Pox. 

ter Piety was ſolid; and an uncommon Goodneſs 
jarned her Soul. She had a great Sweetneſs of Temper, 
dompanied with Majeſty ; and an Air of Grandeur, with- 
[the leaſt Pride or Affectation. Her Conduct was admi- 


Il; and ſhe entertained a ſincere Affection for the King 
Huſband, which he as kindly returned. She paid an 
We Submiſſion to the Divine Will, which ſhe gave con- 
eng Proofs of in her expiring Moments; as indeed ſhe 
one in the whole Tenor of her Life. 
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The King died March. 8, 1701-2, at Kenſin gton-Pala 
in the 5 2d Year of his Age, and 14th of his Reign. 
He was of a middling Stature, and a little rann ſhog 
dered; had an oval Pace, a light-brown Complexion, ar 
a Roman Neſe ; lis Eyes lively and piercing, and ner 
looked fo well as on Horſe-Back ; as though Nature! 
formed him to command in the Field. But che Defedts 
his Body were compenſated by the Perfections of his Mint 
being endued with a quick, ready, attentive, and pen 
trating Genius; of ſound Judgment, admirable Fore-c 
a ſtrong Memory, and a calm and intrepid Courage, Wi 
was his greateit Delight, and Hunting and Shooting | 
uſual Diverſions. In a Word, he was one of the great 
Men of his Age. He had declared himſelf, on all Occ 
fions, an Enemy to Tyranny and Oppreſſion; and, ak 
having preſerved his own Country, was the Deliverer 


England, and the Defender of the Liberties of Europe, 


ANNE. 


This Princeſs, after the Death of King William al 
Queen Mary her Siſter, (they leaving no Iſſue) wasp 
claimed and crown24 Queen of England, &c. and on 
21ſt of May, 1791-2, declaring his Royal Highneſs Geor 
Prince of Denmark (her Royal Conſort) Lord High 4 
miral of England and Ireland. | 

This Queen, inſtead of calming all Europe, which 
her Intentions, involved kerſelf in numberleſs domeli 
Troubles, which ſoon brought her to the Grave; belt 
ſeized with a Kind of Lethargy, the expired on the il 
Auguſt, 1714, on which Day the Elector of Hanover 
proclaimed King. | | 

She was virtuous, charitable, and a perfect Mode! 
Piety, and as a Sovereign, eaſy, kind, and generous. : 
Majeſty was extremely regretted by her Subjects, who! 
loved her with filial Affection during the whole Courle 
her Reign. She left no Children, though ſhe had 
two Sons and four Daughters. | 


GEORGE I. 


This Prince was the eldeſt Son of Erneſt Augu tes 
Duke and Elector of Brunſwick Lunenburgh, by T or 
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bi, Daughter to Frederick, fifth EleQtor Palatine, and 
ng of Bohemia, and Princeſs Elizabeth, eldeit Daughter 
Ning james the Firſt. | 

He was born the 28th of May, 1660; ſucceeded his 
her in the Electorate 1698, and was at Hanover at the 
eth of the Queen, and proclaimed King of England, 
@ the fame Day. | 

He embarked for England, with the Prince Royal his 
mn, the 16th of September, 1714, and landed at Green- 
the 18th; and on the 2oth made a magnificent En- 
uce into London; being attended by above 200 Coaches 
d Six, belonging to the Nobility, &c. the Lord Mayor 
d Aldermen of London attending in their Formalities. 

lis Majeſty, in his laſt Viſit to Hanover, was taken ill 
the Road between Delden and Linden; which IIIneſs 
creded from having eat Part of a Melon, which he did 
tell digeſt. Being arrived at Linden, he was let blood: 
t his Majeſty being anxious to reach his Dominions, 
welled on, though he was importuned to the contrary, 
nz much indiſpoſed; but being ſeized, as he rode in 
Coach, with a lethargic Diſorder, he reclined his Head 
1 Gentleman who had the Honour to be with him, 
mg at the ſame Time in French, C*e/# fair de met, that 
lam gone, or it is over with me: However, about Ten 
* Night he arrived at his Brother's, the Duke of York, 
Uhaburg, and after having again been let Blood, ex- 
rd about One next Morning, June 11, 1727, in the 
Mt Year of his Age, and 13th of his Reign. 


GEORGE I. 


A; his late Majeſty died abroad, his Death was not 
wn till the 14th of June, 1727, and his Majeſty King 
enge II. was the next Morning prozlaimed King, and 
„ich his Queen, were crowned at Weſtminſter, on the 
Io October. 

ls Mejeſty found the Nation engaged in a War with 
e Spaniards; but in 1729 a Peace was concluded at 
ille, between Great-Britain, France, and Spain. 

Vn Odober 29, 1739, War was declared againſt Spain 5 
K on November 22, 1740, Admiral Vernon, with tix 
ps, took Porto Bello. 


Fils 


Commedore 
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Commodore Anſon ſailed from England with five M 
of War in 1740, and after having ſuffered the moſt dre 
ful Diſtreſſes, ſurpriſed and took Paita on the 12th 0 
November, 1741, and having plundered and barnt d 
Town, and ſeized ſeveral Spaniſh Ships, he, on his Retum 
by the Way of the Eaſt-Indies, took the Manilla Gallen 
loaded with Treaſure, He arrived in England in 17, 
with the Riches he had acquired from the Spaniar 
amounting to about 400,000]. 

In 1744 War was declared againſt France; and in 174 
the People of New England, aſſiſted by ten Men of a 
under Commodore Warren, took Cape Breton, with th 
Loſs of only 100 Men; but were afterwards obliged t 
part with it for Madraſs. 

On the 14th of July the young Pretender ſailed to Sco 
land in a ſmall Frigate, and landed there on the 25th 
July. He ſoon obtained a conſiderable Force, and proceet 
ing through ſeveral Parts of Scotland, had his Father pre 
claimed King, while he himſelf aſſumed the Title of Prine 
Regent. He took ſeveral Places, and gained ſome Ada 
tages over the King's Forces, ſent againſt him; but 
Length the Dake of Cumberland went to Edinburgh, u 
took the Command of the Army, and on the 15th 
April came to an Engagement near Culloden-Houſe, 1 
obtained a complete Victory, in which about 1400 of tl 
Rebels were killed, wounded, and taken Priſoners, thou 
the Royal Army had only 60 Men killed, and 280 woun 
ed. The Earl of Kilmarnock, Lord Balmerino, Lo 
Lovat, and Mr. Radcliff, Brother to the late Earl of De 
wentwater, were afterwards beheaded for this Rebellion 
Tower-Hill. 

Hoſtilities at length ceaſed in Flanders, and a gene 
Peace was proclaimed in London, February 2, 174 
The French, however, ſoon broke the Peace by ered 
Forts on the Back of the Britiſh Settlements in Amer 
and in 1754, attempted to ſeize Nova Scotia : Theſe 
predations brought on ſeveral Engagements, which ue 
attended with various Succeſs. : 

Mean while the French landed 16,000 Men in Minors 
which was defended by Gen. Blakeney. His Majelty « 
clared War againſt France on the 17th of May, 1750, 4 


ſent Admiral Byng, with a ſtrong Fleet, to the Lo 
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orca; but he neglecting to fulfil his Inſtructions, the 
ice was loſt, and he was tried and ſhot at Portſmouth. 

During theſe Tranſactions Colonel Clive diftinguiſhed 
imſelf in the Eaſt-Indies ; and all the Towns and Facto- 
es belonging to the French on the Coaſt of Coromandel, 
xcept only Pondicherry, were in a few Years taken by 
e Engliſh, 

In 158 the Duke of Marlborough landing near St. 
lloes, in France, burnt many Ships, with a great Quantity 
Naral Stores. Lieut. Gen. Bligh, and Captain (now 
rd) Howe, took Cherburgh, and Temoliſhed its Fortifica- 
ions, Soon after Capt. Marſh took Senegal, and Com. 
leppel took the Iſland of Goree, on the Coaſt of Africa. 
Dn the 26th of July Cape Breton was again taken by Gen. 
imherſt and Adm. Boſcawen. Soon after Fort Frontenac 
rendered to Lieut. Gen. Bradſtreet, and Fort du Queſne 
Gen. Forbes. 

On May 1, 1759, the valuable Iſland of Guadaloupe 
rendered to the Engliſh, and the ſame Month Mariga- 
ante, Santos, and Deſeada, became ſubje& to England. 
0 wa ſame Year the French loſt Quebec, the Capital 
N Canada, „ 
In 1760 Thurot landing with three frigates in the Ba 
Carrickfergus, they were all taken by Capt. Elliot. 
nd on Sept. 8, Montreal and all Canada ſubmitted to the 
ngliſh. But after theſe glorious Conqueſts, his Majeſty 
ng George II. to the inexpreſſible Grief of his People, 
ed at Kenſington, on the 25th of October, in the 77th 
bear of his Age and 34th of his Reign; and the next 
hey his preſent moſt gracious Majeſty was proclaimed King 
tte Name of George III. 

The Reign of George II. was diſtinguiſhed by a Variety 
important Events, and chequered with a Viciſſitude of 
*. -arater and Fortune. He was in Perſon rather lower 


- Dn the middle Size, well ſhaped, erect, with Eyes re- 


rkably prominent, a high Noſe, and fair Complexion. 
u his Diſpoſition he is ſaid to have been haſty, prone to 
nord er, eſpecially in his Youth, yet ſoon appeaſed ; other- 
ty « le mild, moderate, and humane; in his Way of living 
mperate, regular, and ſo methodical in every Branch of 
"ate Economy, that his Attention deſcended to Objects 
nol a great King (perhaps) had better overlook. He 
was 
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was fond of military Pomp and Parade; and perſonil 
brave. He loved War as a Soldier; he ſtudied it x 
Science; and correſponded on the Subject with fone ; 
the greateſt Officers whom Germany had produced, The 
Extent of his Underſtanding, and the Splendor of his Vir 
tue, we ſhall not preſume to aſcertain, nor attempt t 
diſplay ; we rather with for Opportunities to expatiate 
his Munificence and Liberality ; his generous Regard i 
Genius and Learning; his Royal Encouragement and Pr; 
tection of thoſe Arts, by which a Nation is at once bene 
fited and adorned. 
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A ſport HisToky of the Wozlp, from the Crea 
tion lo the Riſe of the Aſſyrian Empire. 


N the Evening of the ſixth Day the Creation w: 
completed, as we have ſeen before, by the Forma 
tion of Man. The two firſt Inſtitutions given to him we 
thoſe of Marriage and the Obſervation of the Sabbath 
His 'ir{t Sabbath-Day was the firſt Day of his Life, Th 
was followed by fix common Days, and then returned 
Thus the firſt Diviſion of Time was into Days and Weeks 
and the Return of the Sabbath aſcertained the laſt. Ti 
therefore was the firſt Day of the Week, and the precil 
Day of the Chriſtian Sabbath. Another was afterva' 
appointed to the Jews, to diſtinguiſh them from the M 
tions who had deſccratel the original Sabbath to :dolatro 
Purpoſes. 

To complete his Happineſs, his gracious Creator pie 
pared for him an Habitation in Eden; a Garden or Para 
diſe, ſupplied with all Things neceſſary, convenient, 0 
pleaſurable. In the Midit of it were two Trees of pecula 
Nature; the one called the Tree of Life, capable of pi 
ducing Immortality, the other called the Tree of N 
ledge of Good and Evil, capabie of producing 2 on 
contrary Effect upon the Human Species. Of tne 19 
was therefore forbidden to taſte, and aſſured by 600 
that Death would and ſhould be the penal Conſequen 
of his Diſobedience. 5 
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But no long Time (perhaps not many Days) had paſſed, 
tefore our firſt Parents made themſelves and their Poſterity 
niſerable by eating the forbidden Fruit. For this, the 
Woman was condemned to Subjection and the Pangs of 
Childbirth, and the Man to continual Toil and Labour. 
He was promiſed Suſtenance indeed; but was to earn it 
with the Sweat of his Brows. Under theſe wretched Cir- 
cumſtances however they had the Conſolation of knowing 
hat the Seed of the Woman ſhould hereafter” bruiſe the 
ead of the Serpent which had tempted them to tranſ- 
res, To conceal their Nakedneſs they had made them- 
zlves Aprons of the broad Leaves of the Fig-Tree. And 
ow, being made ſubje& to Death, driven from Paradiſe, 
ud expoſed to all the Inclemencies of the Weather, they 
rere directed to cloath themſelves in the Skins of Beaſts, 
oy firſt ſacrificed, it is probable, in the Hope and Expec- 
tion of the promiſed Relief. In the firſt Year of their 
W:pulſon they had a Son named Cain, and another in 

he ſecond, named Abel. And Tradition ſays, that Eve 
il Twins, a Male and Female, at every Birth. As they 
ew up, the eldeſt betook himſeif to Huſhandry ; the 
wngelt to the keeping of Sheep. In Proceſs of Time, 
they brought their Offerings to God, that of the vir- 
wus Abel, conſiſting of the Firſtlings of his Flock and 
e Fat thereof, was accepted; but that of evil Coin, 
ch conſiſted of the Fruit of the Ground, rejected. 
dis bred implacable Envy in the malignant Diſpoſition 
| the latter, who ſlew his Brother. The divine Vea- 
tence purſued the Murdefer. He was baniſhed from the 
e of God and from his near Relations, condemned to 
nder friendleſs and a Fugitive, and long reſerved to the 
ure of his enraged Conſcience, At laſt, when his 
Iterity was much encreaſed, he built a City, and called 
by the Name of his eldeſt Son, Enoch. Sooa after 
Death of Abel, Eve had another Son, whom the 
ned Seth. As the Progeny of Adam, at leaſt all that 
mentioned in Scripture, deſcended from Cain and 


f ve preſent the Reader with a genealogical Table 
* | 


M Adam 
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| Adam | ———— | Eve | 
— — 
„ Cain |. | Abel| |: Sh. 
= | 
| Enoch | | Enos | 
| | 
| Irad | Cainan | 
| | 
| Mehujael | | Mahalaleel | 
| | 
| Methuſael [ | Jared 
| 3 
| Enoch | 
[Adah|--|Lamech]--|Zillah| | 


nos Te IÞ on No. 


| Jaba!| |Jubal| T Cain Nanak 


| Shem | 


—— 3 
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Little is ſaid in Scripture concerning the Poſterity of 
Cn. There is a Tradition that himſelf was killed by 
Lamech, his own Defcendant. Tis ſaid that, being uſed 
wander in the Woods; he one Day ſat down in a Thicket 
to reſt himſelf; that Lamech in hunting, attended by a 
Youth who informed him that there was ſomething in the 
Buſhes, which he took to be a wild Beaſt, let fly an Arrow 
ind ſtruck him to the Heart; and that, on the Diſcovery 
of his Error, in a Rage he ſlew the young Man alſo. This 
z ſaid to be the Meaning of his Complaint, I hawe Hain 
aMan to my Wounding, and à young Man to my Hurt. IF 
Cain ſhall be avenged ſeven fold, truly Lamech ſeventy and 
fun fold, Jabal was the firſt that fed Herds in the 
Deſarts, dwelling in Tents, and removing from Place to 
Place, Jubal invented Muſic; 'Tubal Cain the Art of forg- 
ug and working Metals; and his Siſter Naamagh, as is ſup- 
poled, Spinning and Weaving. They are repreſented, by 
ſolephus and others, as a wicked and reprobate Race, and 
ze thought to be intended by Moſes, when he ſpeaks of 
Mer, and the Daughters of Men, in Contradiſtinction to the 
anily of Seth, who are called Le Sons of God. 
In the Year of the World 235, Seth nad a Son named 
nos. About which Time this Line of Adam began to 
orſhip God in a more ſolemn and public Manner than 
fore. Of the three next, as well as of Mechuſelah and 
mech, nothing more is recorded than their Ages. 
noch, the Son of Jared, was favoured by Gop for his 
vt exemplary Piety, and tranſlated to Heaven. 
Alam, after he had ſeen a numerous Poſterity and 930 
fas, paid that Debt to which he had wilfully ſubjected 
mi:!f and them. It is reaſonable to believe that he had 
pented of his Tranſgreſſion, and made his Peace with 
W Eve is ſaid to have outlived him ten Vears; but of 
n i Nothing poſitive can be determined. The Progeny of 
th, according to the Oriental Tradition, inhabited the 
Mit where Adam was buried, living upon the Fruits 
Wh grew there in great Purity of Manners. Their 
Oath was, by the Blocd of Abel. Every Day th:y 
ripped Gop upon the Summit of the Muntai), and 
1 the Body of Adam, as a Means of: tocuring the 


7 ine Bleſſing. Their lofty Situation l tem et the 
iu Plation of the Heavenly Bodies, and brougut in the 


M 2 Sci- 


Science of Aſtronomy. How long their Religion al 
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Virtue continued is doubtful. The Origin of their Cy. 
ruption muſt be dated from their Intermarriages with tf 
Family of Cain. Theſe gradually debanched their Mor, 
till at laſt he Withedne/s of Man was very preat in th 
Earth, and every Imagination of the T houghts of his Hur 
was only Evil continually. Yet in the Height of this Pr. 
faneneſs and Immorality Gop was mercifully pleaſed u 
allow them an hundred and twenty Years of Probatim, 
after which he declared, that he would 20 longer Fr 
abith Man, in vain Endeavours to reclaim them from ther 
ſinful Courſe of Life. 
One Man however was found juſt and perfect in hi 
Generation, walking with Gop. This was Noah, the 
Son of Lamech ; who, during the whole Term allow 
them, attempted by his continual Admonitions to awake 
them to Repentance, All this being to no Purpoſe, i 
repented GoD that he had made Man upon the Earth, andi 
rieved him at his Heart. But Noah and his Family, wit 
ad found Grace in the Eyes of the Lord, having been ; 
prized of the Divine Intention to bring a Flood of Wate 
upon the Earth, and directed to build an Ark or Vell 
capable of containing himſelf and them with all necell 
Proviſions, and Animals of every Sort, ſufficient for & 
crifice and the Renewal of the ſeveral Species, eſcaei os 
by Gov's peculiar Favour the impending Deſtruction. Win: 
the Year of the World 1656, he and they entered into 
Ark. And while the Reſt of Mankind continued eat 
and Drinking, immerſed in all Manner of Vice and der 
ſuality, and deaf to the Voice of Reaſon and of G00, 
Flood came and ſwept them all away. mec 
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put before we cloſe this Part of the Hiſtory, it may not 
k amiſs to lay before the Reader 


Chronological TAI of the Years of the Antedeluvian 
Patriarchs, according to the Hebrew Computation. 


S 2 ae) 
or 2 <8 
SY 1 
8 8 33 2 8 4 
as) © 
zum created 1 % *. 8 So 2 2 
Seth born 5 0-08 8 & 45-0 we” 7 
nos born 235 105 8 2 . 
ainan born 3235 195 90 f F g = © 
lhalaleel born 395 265160 70 — 3 & 8. » 
ned born 400 330 225 135 65 — 8. 3 
noch born. 62 492 387 297 22/162 „ f 8 
lethuſelah born 037 557 452 302414 227 65 * 
mech dorn 874744639 549 470 414252 187 © 2, 
dam dies 930 806695 bog 527 470308 243 56 2 
och tranſlated 987 857752662532 527 365 300113 8˙ 
as 1042912807717 596 582 355168 > 
a born 1056 821731680 5965 4369182 
oss dies 1140 905 817775 680 453266 84 
inan dies 14433 © g10830998 5483 301179 
ahalaleel dies 1290 962830 603416234 
ved dies 1422 962 735548 366 
het born 1 899 682 500 
m born 1558 871684502 
mech dies 1651 654777 595 
thuſelah dies 1595 The Flood ho boo 


Al the Fountains of the great Deep were broken up, 
Windows of Heaven were opened, and the Rain de- 
ended continually for forty Days and forty Nights. The 
th was covered, and the Surface of the Waves was fif- 
" Cubits, or ſeven and twenty Feet, above the Tops of 
* tigheſt Mountains. Hence a general De truction en- 
d, only Noah and his Family, and the Animals with 
em being ſaved. This Family conſiſted of eight Per- 
5, Noah, with his three Sons, and their four Wives. 
M 3 'The 
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'The Flood began on the Seventh of December, and the 
Waters gradually encreaſed for five Months: There were 
no Storms or violent Commotions ; but the Ark was car 
ried gently along. Then Gop cauſed a Wind to paſs over 
the Earth, and the Waters began to aſſuage. On the 
Sixth of May they ſubſided ſo much, that the Ark refed 
on the Mountains of Ararat; and by the Nineteenth cf 
July the Tops of the Mountains began to appear. About 
the Twenty-cighth of Auguſt, Noah let out a Raven, 
which returned not. He therefore ſent out a Dove, which 
quickly returned, having found no Place dry enough 9 
reſt on. Being ſent out again a Week after, ſhe cane 
back in the Evening, bringing an Olive Leaf in her 
Bill. Seven Days 4 being diſpatched again, ſhe re- 
turned no more. On the Twenty-third of October Non 
removed the Covering of the Ark, and ſaw that the Sur 
face of the Earth was cleared of the Warer. Vet he 
continued in it till the Eighteenth of December, when 
by Gop's Direction, he and all that were with him can 
out, and viſited the Earth once more. He built an Alt 
immediately, and offered a burnt Sacrifice. Gop accepte 
his Odering, bleſled him, and gave him Permiſion 
eat animal Food, as well as the Fruits of the Earth, ol 
commanding him to abſtain from the Blood, and by n 
Means to ſhed that of Man. He aſſured him that tif 
World ſhould no. more be drowned, and promiled, as 
Token thereof, to ſet his Bow in the Clouds when! 
rained. 

Deſcending from the Mountain, Noah applied himk 
to Huſbandry, and planted a Vineyard. Having drat 
too freely of the Wine, he lay uncovered in his Ten 
and was fo found by his Son Ham, who called his B 
thers, Shem and Japhet, to behold the Poſture of his 
ther. But they, from a Senſe of modeſt Duty, tod 
Garment, and, going backward, covered him. Wh 
he knew what had paſſed, he bleſſed them; but curk 
Ham in his Poſterity, who were to ſerve their Bretare! 
At the Birth of Peleg, in the 101ſt Year after the Flo 
when his Poſterity began to be numerous, he ordered 
Sons to diſperſe themielves to more diſtant Habitato 
o Shem he gave the Right of Primogeniture for! 
Piety, with all Aſia to the North and Eaſt of the Tign>/ 


| 
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fr as the Perſian Sea. To Japhet he allotted all between 
tar River and the Euphrates; and to Ham all the Coun- 
ty South of the Euphrates. The Sons of Shem ſoon 
wok Poſſeſſion. Arphaxad ſettled in the fruitful Country 
Fat of the Tigris and Babylon. Lud inhabited the 
Country of Lydia. Elam went Southward into Perſia. 
Ahur ſeated himſelf in the Country called from him Aſ- 
fria. Aram went farther Weſtward on the North Side of 
the Tigris. Ham and Japhet, with their Deſcendants, in 
their Way to the Countries allotted them, ſtopped at Baby- 
lon, where they reſolved to tarry, and ſet about the build- 
ug the famous Tower of Babel. Being providentially 
düperſed from thence, they went quietly to the Parts al- 
btted for them: The Sons of Japhet between the Tigris 
nd Euphrates. The Sons of Ham thus ſettled ; Canaan 
in the Land ſo called: Mizarim in Egypt: Phut ſtill far- 
ther in Africa; and Cuſh, in Arabia, by the Red Sea. 
but this laſt ſoon invaded Perſia, on the other Side the 
Gulph, where he dwelt, and called it Chuzeſtan. Here 


Ir the Rebel, ſeized upon Babylon. As he was the Son 
H Cuſh, the firſt Invader of Countries, and imitated his 


ich in Hebrew, ſignifies a Son; the Greeks Nv, and 
le Latins Ninus. After this he poſſeſſed himſelf of 
aneh, higher up on the Tigris, and belonging to Ar- 
ad. On this Peleg, the great Grandſon of Arphaxad, 
el into Meſopotamia ; where he built a City, which the 
ecks called Pholga. Having ſecured theſe Conqueſts, 
e marched into the Country of Aſſur, which from him 
s afterwards named Aſſyria. The Inhabitants, who 
« from him over the Tigris, drove out the Poſterity of 
Jahet ; ſo that this Part of the Country alſo was afterwards 
ued Aſſyria, as being now inhabited by the Sons of 
ſur, Upon this, Nimrod built ſeveral Cities in the 
duntry thus conquered, particularly Nineveh, which 
zutzes the Habitation of Nin or Ninus. After this he 
Taded the Country of Aram, farther up on the Tigris, 
de Inhabitants of which fled before him. Theſe were 
e Bzpinnings of the Aſſyrian Monarchy, about the Year 
er tne Flood 289. Nimrod died in the Year afte the 


he built Erec and Accad. And his Son, called Nimrod, 


Father's Temper, the Eaftern Inhabitants called him Nin, 


bod 341, according to Mr. Marſhal's Chroao! ical 
M 4 Tables. 
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Tables. We give it as a particular and private Conjedus - 
of our own, that his Wife, who uſurped the Governney BM >... 
at his Death, was a Daughter of Aram and the Gra ll 
Daughter of Shem, from a Compoſition of which ty The 
Names her owu was formed, being called SEuiRAMIs, 10 
dy t 

"OW Ea Saf) ada! 

Ring 

dued 
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the AssTRIAN MONARCHY. 


N NUS was the firſt of the Aſſyrian Kings who en- 
. larged his Dominions by Conqueſt. He ſubdued 
the greatcſt Part of Afia, and raiſed Aſſyria to the Titled 
an Empire. At his Deceaſe, his Wife Semiramis, a, mal 
culine Woman, took upon her the Government, counter} 
feiting the Perſon of Ninyas; his Son. She therefore wars 
the Habit of a Man, and being like her Son, paſſed for 
im, as the lawful Succeſſor, unſuſpected. She enlarges 
the Conqueſts of her Huſband, ſpread her Empire from 
India to Ethiopia, and was the Foundreſs of the great City 
of Babylon. She was ſlain, and ſucceeded by her den 
Ninyas, whom the had perſonated ; and who was remai 
able for nothing ſo much as his Effeminacy. Neglett: 
ing the Affairs of War, he ſpent all his Time among 

Concubines. The ſame Stain adheres to his Succeſſon, 
down to Sardanapalas. In the Death of this laſt ti 
Courſe of the Aſſyrian Monarchy was for a Time ante! 
rupted. The Governors aſſumed the regal Authority 
their reſpective Provinces. That of Babylon is of moi 
Note however, as it firſt reſtored the broken Empire 
Unity and its ancient Grandeur. Though many King 
unnoted in Hiſtory, the Monarchy at length deſcended t 


Merodach-Baladan; in whoſe Time happened that wondertu e 
Retrogradation of the Sun, mentioned by the Hebrel 
Writers and others, The Aſtronomers of that Age we 4 
of Opinion, that the Motion of the Earth being granted rn 


its going back would ſolve the Appearance better, and in! 
more natural Way, than by ſuppoſing the Sun, Stars, . 
whole prodigious Frame of Heaven to be rolled back 
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The ſame was obſerved with reſpect to the Queſtion of the 
Sun's ſtanding ſtill, which was then revived. Arkianus 
heceeded Baladan. In his Time Ecbatan was built. Then 
came Belithus, Aphronadius, Rigibelus, Meſſiſſimordacus. 
The Kingdom was again tranſlated to the Aſſyrians, in the 
Reign of Eſarhaddon. In his Time Chalcedon was built 
by the Thracians. After him came Soaſdachinus, Chy- 
danus, Nabopolaſſar. This laſt once more raiſed the 
Kingdom of Babylon to univerſal Monarchy. He ſub- 
dued Syria, Phoenicia, Judea, Egypt; and expelled the 
Scyrians from Aſia. He was ſucceeded by his Son Ne- 
buchadnezzar, in whoſe Reign the great Cyrus was 
born. | 
This Monarch beſieged and took Jeruſalem, burnt 
t to the Ground, razed the Walls, and carried the 
Inhabitants and their Wealth captive to Babylon. 
Having conquered all the neighbouring Nations, 
le new-built the City of his Reſidence, and encloſed 
t with three Walls. He made thoſe penſile Gardens 
ſuch are ſo greatly celebrated; and reared thoſe brazen 
ates which were eſteemed amongſt the Wonders of the 
old, Puffed up with Vanity, and aſcribing the Glory 
his Magnificence to his own Arm and Power, he was 
mdemned to conſort with the Beaſts for ſeven Years, 
nich he ſpent in the Deſarts of Arabia. The Inhabi- 
nts of that Country ſhew the Places of his wild Haunt 
this Day, by Tradition from their Anceſtors. At the 
ad of this Term he was reſtored to Reaſon and his 
lrone, and died peaceably in the Vear of the World 
2, and the 43d of his Reign. After him came Evil- 
lerodach, Nerigliſſor, Laboroſoarchad, and Labingtus. 
ider the laſt Reign was the War between the Babylonians 
Perſians, commanded by Cyrus. After many ſucceſs- 
Campaigns, this young Conqueror laid Siege to Baby- 


„ ook the City, and tranſlated the Empire to the Medes 
L Perhans. 5 


Of. the PRRSIAN Mox ARC. 


Crus, for his Tranſactions ſurnamed the Great, ex- 
ed his Conqueits through the Wet of Aſia, adding 
Part of Greece and the Iſland of Cyprus to his Em- 
and died at the Age of ſeventy Years, after kaving 

5 Is united 
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united Media ang Perſia, Cambyſes, his eldeſt Son, fac. 
ceeded, who conquered all Egypt, and carried may 
Thouſands into Captivity : amongſt the reſt, Pythagory 
the Philoſopher. He meditated alſo the Conqueſt of Ethi. 
opia, and marched towards it with a great Army. But 
fifty thouſand of his Men being buried in the Sands of the 
Deſarts, and the Remainder reduced by Famine to the 
eating of human Fleſh, he returned to Memphis in il 
Humour. Here he flew the ſacred Bull Apis, and ma- 
ſacred the Prieſts. He put to Death his own Brother, 
and his Wife afterwards becauſe ſhe mourned. He ſhit 
Prexaſpes with an Arrow, and cauſed twelve Perſian No. 
bles to be buried alive. He ſet Fire to the Temples 
blaſphemed the Gods, and was at laſt killed with h 
own Sword by Accident. After his Death the Magi looked 
out one of their own Order, whom they ſet on tht 
Throne, pretending him to be Smerdis, the younge 
Son of Cyrus, who had been murdered by the Comma 
of his Brother. The Fraud was diſcovered by Oftan, 
Perſian Prince, by Means of his Daughter, who was 0 
of the Royal Concubines. She, by his Inſtruction, foun 
out, that the King had no Ears. This was a convincit 
Argument that he was one of the Magi, whoſe E: 
had been cut off by the Order of Cambyſes. Six odd 
Princes joined in a Conſpiracy. They ruſhed into d 
Palace, and flew all the Magi, chuſing by Lot one of the 
own Number to be King. 'This Pal to Darius; wb 
finding himſelf curbed by thoſe who had been his Con 
petitors, had them all treacherouſly ſuffocated at an E 
tertainment. He then managed Affairs without Control 
ruling all the Provinces of Afia from India to Ethiopl 
above an hundred Kingdoms. He fitted out a vaſt Fle 
and failed into the Mediterranean and Archipelago, 
ducing the Iſlands, Chalcedon, and all the Cities along! 
Helleſpont and Propontis, with Byzantium itſelf. 4 
a proſperous Reign of thirty-ſix Years, he left his 
Xerxes to ſucceed him. 

This was the Son of Atoſſa, the Daughter of Cy 
He ſupprefied the Inſurrections in Egypt, and then 
pared a Fleet of 4200 Ships, on Board of which were l 
500,000 Men. His Land Army conſiſted of 2, 50% 
Soldiers, of ſeveral Nations. With theſe he " 
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münſt the Greeks, He dug a Paſſage *through Mount 
Athos, that his Ships could fail two a- breaſt; and built 
1 Bridge of Boats over the Helleſpont. But the Bridge 
was broken by a Storm. He therefore executed rhe 
Workmen, ſcourged the Sea with Whips, and had a 
Chain thrown into it in Token of its Subjection. He then 
cauſed another to be made, over which he marched his 
Forces. In their Way they drank the Rivers dry. Le- 
midas, King of Sparta, ventured to diſpute their Paſſage 
2 the Streights of Thermopelæ with 4000 Men, and 
lied gallantly with all his Followers, except one; after 
ting made prodigious Slaughter of the Enemy. At 
Salamis they loſt 500 Ships, and a conſiderable Part of the 
Amy. This, with other Diſaſters, ſo terrified the Mo- 
arch, that he ſpeeded back to the Helleſpont, which 
he paſſed in a ſmall Fiſhing-Boat ; leaving Mardonius to 
ommand the Forces in Greece. But at Platea they were 
duted by Pauſanius, above 200,000 ſlain, their Camp 
ken, and their Navy burnt. Xerxes, on hearing this, 
ated homewards, by the Way of ſetting Fire to the 
emples of Aſia, none of which he ſpared. but the mag- 
utcent one of Diana at Epheſus. He was at laſt killed 
1 his Bed with his eldeſt Son, by the Captain of his 
urd, aſſiſted by the Chamberlain and other Conſpira- 
rs, and Artaxerxes reigned in his Stead. To him fled 
Idemiſtocles, the Athenian, whom he highly honoured. 
ot long after, the Perſians loſt two hundred Ships in a 
a Fight with the Greeks, and were routed at Land by 
Ntratagem of Cimon, the Grecian General. Themiſt- 
cles being now commiſſioned againſt his Country, choſe 
ber to die. As he ſacrificed a Bull upon his March, he 
Ink a Bowl of the Blood, and fell dead before the Al- 
r. Their next War was with Egypt, where in a Battle 
ar Memphis, they loſt an hundred thouſand Men: But 
ing freſh Recruits, they found Means to dry up the 
Wer Nile, in which lay 2do Athenian Ships conf2derate 
it) the Egyptians, which were ſet on Fire by the Athe- 
ns themſelves, who returned Home with Diſgrace. 
ter this a Peace was concluded between the Greeks and 
2s, which was ſoon followed by one that was uni- 
ral, and which laited to the firſt Year of the 87th 
Mpiad; when the Peloponeſian War began. 


In 
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In the 4th Year of the 88th Olympiad Artaxerxes diet, 
and his Son Xerxes began to reign ; but after one Ven 
was murdered, and ſucceeded by his Brother Secundiany, 
He alſo was ſoon diſpatched by his Brother Darius. No. 
thing very important in Hiſtory happened to Perſia during 
his Reign. He was ſucceeded by his eldeſt Son Artaxerxey 
who ſent for his Brother Cyrus, ſurnamed in Hiſtory the 
Younger, put him in Manacles of Gold, with a Defig 
to make him away, but at the Interceſſion of his Mother 
releaſed him again, and reſtored him to his Government 
Lydia. Cyrus then made Preparations in earneſt to depd 
his Brother. The two Armies met, in the Neighbour 
hood of Babylon. Cyrus was defeated and lain; bu 
Artaxerxes was wounded. Pariſatis, the Mother of Cym 
to revenge the Death of her Son, cauſed thoſe, wh 
wounded him, to be put to Death with lingering Tar 
ments; and inviting Artaxerxes* Queen to a Feaſt, f 
divided a Bird with a Knife poiſoned on one Side, givin 
the envenomed Part to Statira, and eating the other he 
ſelf : So that the Queen died in horrible Torture. A 
xerxes himſelf. died of Grief for the Loſs of his 8 
Arſames, whom Ochus his Brother had cauſed to be m 
dered, becauſe his Father was paſſionately fond of hu 
This Prince was ſurnamed Mnemon for his extraordin: 
Memory. He was 94 Years old, and had reigned / 
He was ſucceeded by his Son Ochus, who aſſumed 
Name of Artaxerxes. The Provinces of Aſia Mil 
immediately revolted and confederated for their mut 
Defence; but were betrayed by their own Command 
Datames, Governor of Cappadocia, held out for fol 
Time, but was at laſt murdered by one of his own 1 
mates. Ochis: was exceflively cruel. He flew all t 
Princes of the Royal Family; with the fame Bart 
: he treated all who gave him any Umbrage, ſparing n 
of the Nobility: whom he ſuſpected of Diſaffection. 
tobazus, one of his Governors, fell off, and was 
ſome while ſacceſsful, through the Afliſtance of 
Athenians firſt, and then of the Thebans; but be 
deſerted by both, he was afterwards defeated and 
to Philip, King of Macedon. This Defection was follo 
by that of the Sidonians, who drove the Perſians ou 
Phœnicia. The Cypnots joined in the Revolt, and 
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ſifted by the Egyptians. Ochus marched in Perſon againſt 


de Phxnicians. Sidon was betrayed to him, and totally 
J#roved. He took Jerico, and carried many Jews into 
Captivity. He compromiſed Matters with the Cypriot 
Kings, and confirmed them in their Governments. He 
then reduced Egypt, plundered the Temples, flew the Bull 
Apis, and carried off the ſacred Records. Bagoas, his fa- 
wurite Eunuch, who was himſelf an Egyptian, watched 
for an Opportunity of revenging this Inſult on his Country 
ind Religion. By the Help of the King's Phyſician, he 
cave him, when ſick, a Doſe of Poiſon, initead of Phyſic, 
in the 21ſt Year of his Reign. Nor did his Revenge ſtop 
lere. He kept the Body of his Maſter, having buried 
mother for it ; and becauſe the King had cauſed his At- 
tendants to eat the Fleſh of Apis, he cut his Fleſh in 
pieces, and gave it to the Cats, making of his Bones 
Handles for Swords. He then placed Arſes, the youngeſt 
of the King's Sons, on the Throne, murdering all the Reſt, 
ad uſurping himſelf the whole Power and Authority of the 
Government. After this, finding that the King was tak- 
ng Meaſures for his Puniſhment, he put him to Death 
with his whole Family, in the ſecond Year of his Reign. 
tle then raiſed Darius, who before was named Codoman- 
tas, to the Throne; but ſeeing that he would not be en- 
rely ruled by him, he provided a poiſonous Potion for 
lim alſo. Darius, acquainted with, or ſuſpecting his De- 
ian, when he brought it, made Bagoas himſelf drink it. 
tis Government was then eſtabliſhed at Home. 

He was a Prince of a mild and generous Diſpoſition, of 
p:rional Bravery, and in Form and Stature the comelieſt 
Man in the Empire: But was ſcarce ſeated on the Throne, 
Ken he found a powerful Enemy abroad preparing to 
dire him from it. This was Alexander of Macedon, af- 
erwards ſurnamed the Great, This Prince, having ſettled 
b Affairs in Greece, paſſed the Helleſpont, at the Head 
N zo. ooo Foot, and about 5000 Horſe. With theſe in- 
conderable Forces, compared with thoſe of Perſia, he de- 
kated Darius in three pitched Battles. The unfortunate 
march was treacherouſly ſlain in his Flight by Beſſus, 
me of his own Nobles; whereby Alexander became Sove- 
iz of the Eaft, and an End was put to the Perſian Em- 
pire 
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pire (after it had laſted 200 Years, under 13 Ki 
Years before CHRIST. 3 Kings) zy 
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On the Death of Darius, all his Commanders ſubmitte 
to the Conqueror, except Beſſus, who, flying into Badia, 
there aſſumed the Regal Title. The next Spring Alexan. 
der marched againſt him. He took the two ſtrongeſt Cities 
of the Province, and Beſſus retired into Sogdiana, and, ty 
prevent Purſuit, burnt all the Boats upon the River, which 
was no where fordable, and the Country deſtitute of Tin. 
ber. But Alexander paſſed it upon the Hides, which had 
covered the Soldiers Tents and Carriages, filled with Stray 
and tied together. When the Bactrians heard that he wa 
ſtill in full March after them, Spitamenes, whom Beſlus 
principally truſted, with Gatanes and Datarphernes, ſeized 
on him, tore off his Diadem and Robes, and delivered 
him bound and ſtark-naked to Alexander. He cauſed the 
'Traitor's Noſe and Ears to be cut off, and preſented hin 
to Oxatres, the Brother of Darius, who had his Limbs fal- 
tened to ſtrong Branches of Trees bent down to the Groune 
which were then ſuffered to return, and, diſmembering, 
diſpatch him effectually. 

The Macedonians, having conquered every Difficulty 
now ſunk haſtily into the Luxury of the Perſians. Alex 
ander himſelf endeavoured to blend the Cuſtoms of the 
Aſiatics and Greeks. He preſerved the Perſian Polity anc 
the Macedonian Diſcipline. He cauſed 30,000 Boys ou 
of the Provinces to be inſtructed in the Greek Tongue 
and educated fo as occaſionally to fill up the Phalanx; ang 
conferred Governments and Offices indifferently on 

new and old Subjects. But theſe laſt, who had dreamt 0 
poſſeſſing the Wealth, and ruling abſolutely the Perſons 
the Afiatics, could not reliſh theſe Proceedings. A Con 
ſpiracy was formed againſt him; but it was ſeaſonably al 
covered. Dymnus, the Contriver of it, ſlew himſelf, a 
Philotas was publickly tried and executed. His Fatle 
Parmenio likewiſe, though he was then in Media, ſuitert 
by Order from the King. Amyntas, Attalus, Symmy3 
and Polemon, were acquitted. After this, Alexan6d 
picked out all whom he imagined to be diſſatisfied ind 
Army, and difpofed them into one Corps, calling ns 
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the turbulent Battalion, and appointed Leonidas to com- 
mand it. By theſe Means he hoped to confine the Con- 
agion, For his further Security, he alſo appointed two 


Generals of the auxiliary Horſe : Theſe were Hephzſtion 
and Clytus. 


After the Surrender of Beſſus, Alexander continued his 
March to Maracanda, the Capital of Sogdia, and thence 
tothe Jaxartes. Here ſome Macedonian Horſe were ſur- 
mzed by the Barbarians ; who then, to the Number of 
between twenty and thirty thouſand, retired to a ſteep 
Rock, and thence repulſed the Macedonians more than 
ce. Ihe King was wounded, yet at length prevailed, 
and not more than 8000 of the Enemy eſcaped the Slaugh- 
rr, Soon after, the conque ed Scythians took Arms, and 
joined the diſcontented Bactrians and Sogdians. But their 
Cities were taken by Aſſault ; tho? the neighbouring Scy- 
ans made an Irruption at the ſame Time, and it was 
umoured that Spitamenes had beſieged the Garriſon left 
n Maracanda. Thither he ſent Relief, and built here a 
ortreſs to curb the Enemy. He then gave them Battle, 
ad won it with Difficulty, After which he granted them 
race on their own Terms. 

Mean Time the Succours ſent to Maracanda were de- 
lated by Spitamenes. He then marched thither himſelf, 
ad raiſed the Siege, and thence to Zariaſpa, where he 
put his Army into Winter Quarters. This Year the King 
n Debauch killed his Friend and Companion Clytus 
"th his own Hand, for uſing ſome degrading Expreſſions 
0 him. Of which, when he came to himſelf, he deeply 
rpented, and it was long before he would receive Comfort. 
When the Calm was over, he aſpired to divine Honours ; 
ad at a Banquet appointed for the Purpoſe, Ana carchus in 
{et Speech propoſed the Adoration of him; which he re- 
ved in Form. This much diſpleaſed the Macedonians. 
anew Conſpiracy was now framed by ſeveral noble Youths, 
"0 conſtantly attended his Perſon; and who engaged to 
inate him in his Sleep. But the King, happening to 
Tink all that Night, eſcaped the Danger. Next Day the 
Plot was diſcovered, and the Conſpirators were ſtoned 
b the Army. Califthenes, the Philoſpher, was appre- 


ded on this Occaſion; but what became of him, is not 
certainly Cetermined. 


When 
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When the Seaſon for Action came on, he re-enter 
Sogdia, where a Body of his Forces were cut off; but th 
Barbarians, being afterwards. defeated by Cænus, ew the 
Leader Spitamenes, and ſent his Head to Alexander, Tj 
Sogdian Rock was the laſt Reſource of the Rebels that x 
mained. This was at length taken, the Macedonians hay 
ing ſecretly ſcaled it by Ropes faſtened to their iron Tent 
Pins, which they drove into the Rock. He then marched 
into the Country of the Paratacz, where a ſtrong Fortrel 
of the ſame Nature ſubmitted ; and Catenes and Auftenes 
the only Perſons now in Arms, were routed by Craterns 
the one ſlain and the other taken. He therefore determined 
to proceed towards the Indus; and croſſing the Mountains 
took many Cities, and gained two Victories in the Field 
The ftrong Rock Aornus gave him ſome Trouble, but w: 
at length taken. He then paſſed the Indus, being joinet 
by Taxiles, a Prince of the Country, and advance( 
towards Porus, who waited for him on the farther Bank o 
the Hydaſpes. This River he croſſed notwithſtanding, b 
a Stratagem; and defeated that Monarch, who behave 
gallantly, and loſt two of his Sons in the Action. Th 
Conqueror treated him generouſly, reſtored him to Liber 
and his Kingdom, augmented with ſeveral Provinces. I. 
perpetuate the Memory of his Victory, he built a Ci 
on each Side the River, called the one Nicæa, and thi 
other Bucephala, from his Horſe Bucephalus, who died here 
Three Nations of the Indians were now confederate( 
againſt him, but he forced their Camp, ſtormed and razed 
their City of Sangala; and prepared to paſs the Rive 
Hyphaſis, in queſt of new Enemies. But in this he was 0 
poſed by the whole Army. Being forced therefore to re 
turn, he built a Fleet and fell down the River Indus 
In this Voyage he lok ſeveral Veſſels, and was himſelf i 
ſome Danger. He then landed, and reduced the Mall 
taking their City and Caſtle. In the Attack of the laſt bf 
was much wounded, and ſaved only by the Courage * 
Reſolution of his Men. The Oxydracz then ſubmitteq g. 
He then augmented his Fleet, built another City at U 
Confluence of two great Rivers, and continued his VAZ 
Arriving in the Territory of Muſicanus, he received th 
Submiſſion of that Prince, and built a Caſtle in his City 


He then invaded the Dominions of Oxycanus, tous i 
0 
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us chief Cities and the King himſelf. Muſicanus, who 
1 revolted,. and was now taken Priſoner, he ordered to 
e crucified, with all his Brachmans. Sailing on, he en- 
ed the Ocean by ene of the Mouths of that great River, 
very r eſcaped Shipwreck. Returning, he 
entered it by the other Mouth, looked out a ſafe Bay 
r his Fleet to ride in, ſunk Pits of freſh Water for its 
e, and having given his laſt Inſtructions to Nearchus his 
imiral, ſet out on his March to Babylon by Land. In 
w Route they endured the greateſt Hardſhips and Miſe- 
gs, till they came to the Capital of Gedroſia. In Cara- 
i they were plentifully refreſhed. Here the King re- 
ved or executed ſeveral of his Commanders for Mal- 
(miniſtration. Marching on to Paſargadæ, he found the 
mb of Cyrus rifled, and in vain made diligent Enquiry 
&r the Perpetrators of this Sacrilege. Orſines, the Go- 
tor of Perſia, had grievouſly oppreſſed the People. Him, 


ee, alſo ſuffered for Rebellion. As he paſſed through 
repolis, he expreſſed great Concern for having laid that 
le Reſidence in Ruins. In this Progreſs, Calanus, an 
Kin Philoſopher, who accompanied: the King, finding- 
all? declining by a Flux, petitioned that his Funeral 
e might be prepared, which with Difficulty was granted. 
ls done, he had himſelf carried to the Top of it, where 
ang an affectionate Leave of his Friends, he ftretched 
lelf at Length, and remained without Voice or. Motion 
de Midg of the Flames. 
at Suſa, Abulites and his Son Oxathres were put to 
ath for Mal-Adminiſtration. The King then gave an 
wrimary Looſe to Pleaſure after his Fatigues; and 
ally to unite his old and new Subjects, took himſelf 
d Wives, Barſine or Statira, the Daughter of Darius, 
CParyſatis, the Daughter of Ochus. Drypetis, another. 
iter of Darius, he gave to Hephæſtion. Amaſtrine, 
ke of che late King, married Craterus ; and to eighty 
Me of his Friends he gave Women of the greateſt Qua- 
„eich ſuitable Fortunes. A Litt was alſo taken of the 
ders and Soldiers who had married Aſiatic Wives: They 
Patel to ten thouſand ; yet he gratified each accord- 
10 his Rank. He next paid all the Debts of the Army, 
'Warded the principal Commanders, who had diſ- 
tingniſhed 


Idue Proof, he ordered to be crucified. Baryaxes, the 
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tinguiſhed themſelves, with Crowns of Gold. He reviews 
the 30,000 Youths whom he had ordered to be taught the 
Macedonian Diſcipline, and was highly ſatisfied with thei 
fine Appearance; giving them the Name of Epigondi, 
or Succeſſors. He then gave the Command of the hea 
armed Troops to Hephæſtion, with Orders to march tt 
the Banks of the Tigris; while himſelf ſhould fall dow 
to the Ocean in a Fleet, with the Troops which he hal 
retained, When he came to the Ocean, he fteered h 
Courſe to the Tigris, and failed up to the Camp of He 
phæſtion. At Opis, he iſſued an Edict for the volunt: 
Diſcharge of thoſe who were infirm, or weary of the de 
vice, with great Encouragement for ſuch as ſhould x 
main. This, which was calculated to pleaſe, unexpected 
inflamed the Soldiery. They all demanded their Diſcharge 
told him to take his dancing Boys and conquer Nations; u 
ſome had the Inſolence to ſay, that his Father Ammon an 
he might go and ſubdue the World by themſelves. 
On this Occaſion the King was not wanting to himſe 
He leaped from his 'Tribunal, and calling to his Guarl 
made them ſeize thirteen of the Ringleaders, whom | 
commanded them to put to Death upon the Spot. Ti 
terrified the reſt. He then reſumed his Seat, and, in 
eloquent Speech, juſtified his own Conduct, and few 
the Folly of theirs. When the Aſſembly broke up, be 
tired to his Palace, and for two Days neither put on! 
Robes, nor admitted any of his Friends. On the thi 
he called the Perſian Nobility round him, promoted ths 
to the principal Commands in the Army, and permit 
thoſe who were related to him by Marriage to kiſs hit 
'The Macedonians ſaw this, and ſtood like Statues. Þ 
when afterwards they were told that a Perſian Army! 
forming upon the Grecian Model, and a Body of Horle 
that Nation was to be entitled the Royal Regiment, t 
ran to the Palace like diſtracted People, threw down th 
Arms, offered to deliver up the Authors of the Sedi 
and ſaid that they would remain their Day and Night | 
the King had Pity on them. On this he ſuffered him 
to be reconciled to them, and ſent Home ten thouſan 
valids, who had all their Pay, and each of them 2 Tal 
for his Expences. At this Time Harpalus, who had! 


ence before, took 5000 Talents out of the King's Ty 
| C 
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fed about 6000 Mercenaries, whom he left at Tæna- 
; and went himſelf to Athens, whence returning, he 
z killed by Thimbro, one of his Intimates, 

The King now marched through Media to Ecbatan, 
here, to his great Concern, his favourite Hephæſtion 
Fed, In this Neighbourhood he reduced the barbarous 
oſeans, and then proceeded to Babylon. He was cau- 
ned by the Magi not to enter the City, or, if he did, 
v enter it with his Face to the Eaſt. This he attempted, 
ut finding the other Side to be a deep impaſſable Marſh, 
e was forced to enter it with his Face to the Welt. 
is, with other Preſages, gave him ſome Uneaſineſs. 
wore off, however, in ſome Time, and he began to 
m great Deſigns, ſuch as the Conqueſt of the Arabi- 
p; the draining of the Fens of Babylon; making there 
Baſon for a thouſand Gallies, For the Execution of theſe 
iemes, he made ſome Preparation; direfting Enquiry 
be made concerning the People of Arabia, and the fit- 
{ Seaſon for an Invaſion ; aſſigning a Number of Ship- 
uiders, Architects, and Labourers ; paſſing down the 
arates, aud examining the Canal Pallacopas, and 
ence to the Arabian Confines, where he built a new City, 
u leſt a Colony of Greek Mercenariis. 

keturning to Babylon, he found his Army conſiderably 
ntorced, and received Ambaſſadors from Greece, who 
dente him with Crowns of Gold. Intending to in- 
porate the Perſian Troops into his grand Army, he aſ- 
& here at a Review, when, being very dry, he quitted 
Throne for ſome Refreſkment ; on which a mean Pri- 
der immediately ſeated himſelf. This was held ominous. 
ey Days after he feaſted his Friends, and continued the 
guet late, A Fever enſued, which gradually encreaſ- 
þ carried him off in ten Days. Thus died Alexander 
Great, the Glory of whoſe Actions ſcarce ſuffered the 
emiſhes of his perſonal Conduct to be ſeen. He was 
Years and eight Months old, and had reigned twelve 
aus and eight Months. He had three Sons, one named 
"ues, afterwards murdered by Barſine, the Daughter 
Atabazus and Widow of Memnon ; another named 
bander, by Cleophes, an Indian Queen, who ſucceeded 
Moher; and a third named alſo Alexander, born after 
his 
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his Death by Roxana, the Daughter of Oxyartes. Th 
laſt had for a Time the Title of King. 

Some Days after Alexander's Death, his Brother An 
dæus was ſaluted King, by the Name of Philip, for d 
Sake of Popularity, by the Power of Meleagar, at th 
Head of the Macedonian Phalanx, who managed Af 
in his Name. But he was oppoſed by a conſiderable Py 
ty, headed by Perdiccas ; whom, however, being poſſeſ 
of Babylon and the King's Authority, he ſent ſome Pe 
ſons to ſeize. But they were ſternly received, and force 
to return without their Errand. The Cavalry under bet 
diccas, Ptolomy, and the reſt, blocked up the City, whe 
Famine began to appear. Vaſt Numbers from the Con 
try flocked thither tor Safety, and Multitudes {led thene 
for Subſiſtence; while Confuſion. appeared in every Fac 
This induced Meleagar and the Phalanx to'treat, Its 
agreed that Aridæus or Philip ſhould retain the regal T 
tle, and the Authority be veſted in the great Officer 
Meleager to be conſidered as the third in Rank. Perdice 
foon gained an Aſcendancy over the King, and four 
Means to take off Meleagar. He then called a gene 
Council, wherein it was determined that Aridæus aid d 
new-born Son of Roxana, named Alexander, were to ſh 
the regal Dignity ; that Antipater ſhould be Govern( 
and General of the European Provinces ; that Crater 
ſhould have the Title of Protector; Perdiccas comms 
the Houſho!d Troops; that Ptolomy ſhould have Eg. 
Libya, and the Part of Arabia bordering thereon, 4 
Cleomnes be his Deputy; Leomeden, Syria; Philota 
Cilicia; Pithon, Media; Eumenes, Cappadocia, Paphlagon 
and all the Country along the Euxine Sea, as far as I. 
pezus. But theſe were not yet conquered, ſo that hen 
a Governor without a Province. Antigonus had Pamp 
lia, Lychia, and Phrygia Major; Caſſander, Caria ; Men 
der, Lydia; Leonnatus, Phrygia on-the Helleſpont. 'Thrad 
the Cherſoneſe and the adjoining Country, as far as vi 
mydeſtus, were excepted in the Commiſſion of Antipatt 
with whom Craterus was to ſhare, and given to Lylm 
chus. The reſt of the Provinces remained under the © 
vernors appointed by the deceaſed King. This is Arm! 
Account. And this Partition had the Sanction of the KC) 
Name; though it was in Fact the abſolute Dec110! 


Perdiccas and the other great Officers, who ſhared, 
t 
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eie Pleaſure, the Empire of their late Maſter, treating 
«lawful Heirs as Pageants and Cyphers. For no Man 
thered to them with a Senſe of Duty, but Eumenes, 
ho had been Alexander's Secretary. So that within ſe- 
1 Years Aridæus was murdered, and within ſo many 
ore his Colleague Alexander, together with his Mother 
mana, ſhared the ſame Fate. Eumenes and Pithon 
ere ſlain by Antigonus, who attempted allo to ſeize Se- 
cus, who had obtained the Province of Babylon, and 
diſpoſſeſs Ptolemy of Egypt. But Antigonus himſelf 
in a Battle gained by Seleucus and Lyſimachus. Thus, 
u content with their reſpective Shares, they raiſed Tu- 
ults and Inſurrections, and involved themſelves and their 
ſterity in moſt bloody Wars; till at length theſe diſ- 
embered Parts of the Macedonian Empire became in ge- 
ral Provinces of the Roman. 


Of the Roman EMPIRE. 


Romulus, the Founder of Rome, was the Grandſon of 
unitor, King of Alba, who had been dethroned by his 
ger Brother Amulius, and the Son of Rhea Sylvia, 
Daughter of Numitor, whom her Uncle had conſe- 
ted a Veſtal, and obliged to perpetual Virginity. But 
pretended to have been raviſhed by a Perſon in a mili- 
Habit, who paſſed afterwards for the God Mars. Be- 
delivered of Twins, this Romulus and his Brother 
mus, ſhe was condemned, and the Children expoſed in 
woden Trough upon the River Tiber. They were ta- 
up by Fauſtulus, the King's chief Shepherd, and well 
ated, When grown up he diſcloſed to them their 
and Family. Soon after they ſlew Amulius and re- 
red Numitor. He beſtowed on them the Lands near the 
r, where they had been bred, and put them at the 
dof a Colony. The two Brothers differed, and Remus the 
ugeſt was flain by the Eldeſt. He now began to build 
ty, on the 21ſt Day of April, in the Year of the 
ald 3256, of the Flood 1600, and 748 before Chriſt. 
ien finiſhed, it conſiſted of about a Thouſand Houſes, 
ather Huts. For his own Palace was thatched and 
led with Ruſhes, From this mean Beginning roſe the 
nels of the Nations. The new City was thinly 2 
bitec 


who was the Head or Prince of the Senate. The Ro 
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bited. To remedy this Defect, Romulus made, ai 
Grove cloſe by, a Sanctuary for Perſons in Diſtreſs, er 
proclaimed it ſuch throughout the neighbouring Count bat 
Thither flocked an immenſe Number of Criminals, Dari: 
tors, Malecontents and inconſtant People. But the great de R 
Part had no Wives. He therefore invited the Sabines a Relig 


other Neighbours to ſome Plays, which were to be ey 
bited in Honour of Neptune. This Novelty took with t 
Females eſpecially. But on a Signal given, the Rom: 
ruſhed amongſt them, ſeized every Man his Femalc, x 
took her to Wife. This produced a War with. the Sabin 
which was at laſt compromiſed. Tatius and his Sabi 
removed to Rome, and became a Part of the Colony; whi 
the Founder divided into Tribes, Curies, and Decuries; 
diſtinguiſhed the Families into Patrician and Plebeian. 
then had a Senate or Grand Council choſen out of the { 
mer. Each Tribe elected three; each of the thirty Cu 
the ſame Number; in all 99. Himſelf appointed anoth 
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Guard conſiſted of an hundred Horſe. The King t 
Care of religious Affairs, was the Guardian of the La 
and Cuſtoms, decided weightier Cauſes; convened the! 
nators; aſſembled the People; delivered firſt his own 0 
nion, and ratified every Decree. In War he had the ablolt 
Command of the Army and the Treaſury. The Peo 
created Magiſtrates, enacted Laws, and reſolved upon a 
War propoſed by the King; and the Senate was to appr 
of all. | 
Tatius alſo formed a Senate of the like Number of 
own People, who had the ſame Privileges. Theſe v 
afterwards united to the other. Next three Bodies 


Equeſtrians, or Roman Knights, were inftituted, and e Ho 
corporated into the Roman Legions. Each Legion d len uf 
taine 4000 Men. The two Kings reigned jointly and fein 
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great; armony for five Years, They conquered the 
of Came ria, and tranſplanted 4000 of its Inhabitant 
Rome. In the fixth Year Tatius was aſiaſtinated by 
Lavirians, Romulus again defeated the Camerim 
ſubducd the Fidenotz2s and Veientes, and then applied It 
ſelf to the makinz cf good Laws. Growing aftervd 
arbitiaty, he was mufdered by the Senators, and N 
Pomp tlius was elected to {acceed him. He was of FE 

juſt 
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frious Sabine Family and had married Tatia, the Daugh- 
er of King Tatius. His Reign was not memorable for 
battles or Conqueſts. His chief Study was to prevent and 
quiet all Contentions at Home, to reform the Manners of 
de Romans, to eſtabliſh good Policy in the City, and to ſet 
Religion, which had hitherto been little regarded, on a re- 
heftable kooting. He died fincerely lamented in the eigh- 
i.ſcond Year of his Age and the forty-third of his Reign. 
Tullus Hoſtilius be Xo He entered into a War with 
he Albans, which was decided by a Combat between 
dee Brothers, called the Horatli, on the Roman Side, 
nd an equal Number, named Curiatii, on the Alban. 
wo of the former were ſlain, the other unhurt; 
ut the three Alban Brothers were all wounded. On this 
e Roman pretended Fear and Flight, and being purſued 
the Curiatii in ſuch Manner as their Wounds would al- 
Wow, found Means to attack them ſeparately and flew them 
l. The Siſter of the Young Conqueror had been be- 
mthed to one of the Curiatu. On his Return homeward, 
he therefore met him with Reproaches, and was killed 
bim on the Spot. For this he was condemned by the 
ulges, but ſaved by an Appeal to the People. The King 
en made a ſucceſsful War upon the Veientes, tho' they 
ere ſupported by the Fidenates and privately favoured by 
e Albans: The laſt, for their Treachery, had their City 
emoliſhed, and its Inhabitants were tranſplanted to Rome. 
liter a Reign of thirty-three Years he left the City greatly 
flarged in Compaſs, and was ſucceeded by Ancus Mar- 
ws, the Grandſon of Numa, by his Daughter Pompilia. 
eendeavoured to reſtore the religious Ceremonies, which 
been neglected in the laſt Reign, to revive and encou- 
ge Huſbandry and to cultivate the Arts of Peace. Being 
len upon by the Latins, he razed ſeveral cf their Cities, 
moving the Inhabitants to Rome. At different Times he 
lex the Fidenates, the Veientes, the Volſeians and the 
Wines, Rome was greatly enlarged by him and its Do- 
mons extended quite to the Sea, where he built the Port 
City of O:1a. He reigned twenty-four Years, and was 
Way inferior to any of his Predeceſſors. Tarquin came 
Xt, dutinguiſhed in Hiſtory by the Name of Priſcus. 
* Was of Tarquinii in Hetruria, whence he tcck the 
Re of Tarquinius on his Removal to Rome. He took 
four 
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four Cities from the Latins, and with the Spoils bull 
great Circus for the Roman Games. He routed ; 
combined Forces of the Hetrurians, and obtained the 8 
vereignty of that People. He greatly beautified and in 
proved the City; thrice defeated the Sabines; laid! 
Foundations of the Capitol; and died by Afſaſlinati 
when he was eighty Years of Age. His Death, howere 
was concealed for a while. Meantime his Son-in-La 
Servius Tullius took upon him the Adminiſtration ef ſu 
tice in his Father's Name, hearing Cauſes from the Thron 
with all the Enfigns of Royalty about him. Having! 
his prudent Management gained the Affections of the Pet 
ple, the King's Death was then declared, and Servius af 
peared in public with a Guard and every other Mark ( 
Sovereignty, without waiting for the Election of the Peoplt 
A ſtrong Oppoſition was intended by the Senators, but | 
great Popularity ſecured him. 


He ſubdued the Hetrurians anew and triumphed. Aﬀ 


this he was elected in Form by the People, and continue 
to govern, though the Senate could never be induced 
confirm the Election. He enlarged the Cit» and added 
fourth Tribe to the other three. His two Daughters 


married to the Grandſons of the late King, and reduce 


the rebellious Hetrurians. He inſtituted the Cenſus, 


viding the Citizens into fix Claſſes, and aſſeſſing them 2 


cording to their Eſtates. He gave all Freedmen the 
Choice, either to return to their own Country, or to li: 
at Rome, with the Privilege of Roman Citizens ; and e 
vided thoſe who ſtayed into four Tribes. | 
the Royal Power, committing the Cognizance of ordin: 
| Suits to the Senate, and reſerving only State Crimes 


himſelf. Being grown old, he was at length circumvent 
and murdered by the Ambition and Cruelty of Tarqul 


his elder Son-in-Law, and his own Daughter Tullia, t. 
Wife of the Younger. Theſe two had engaged in an 1 
ceſtuous Intrigue and had poiſoned, he his Wife and f 
her Huſband, to make Way for their cloſer Connexi0 


They now had the old King diſpatched, and the Daught 


had Inhumanity enough to drive her Chariot Wheels, 
the Joy of her Heart, over the Body of her dead F 
ther. 
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Thus Tarquin, ſoon afterwards named the Proud, u- 

urged the Throne. He kept a ſtrong Guard of Strangers 
hour his Perſon, and exerciſed an abſolute Tyranny. Aſ- 
fied by the Latins, he defeated the Volſcians, and ſub- 
ted the Sabines. Meanwhile many of the diſcontented 
Paicians took Refuge at Gabii in Latium, which City 
tclared againſt him. But his Son Sextus, by pretending 
t deſert his Father, and uſing bitter Invectives againſt him, 
tal the Art to get himſelf appointed their Commander in 
(lief, and delivered up the Place to him, after having ſa- 
cifced the principal Perſons among the diſaffected. For 
tis Service Sextus was made King cf Gabii. Tarquin 
we publiſhed the Sybilline Books, and finithed the Build- 
ng of the Capitol. He beſieged Ardea, the Metropolis of 
the Rutuli. While he was here engaged, his Son Sextus 
Wriniſhed Lucretia, the Wife of his Kinſman Collatinus. 
Tke injured Lady having called her Friends and Relations 
wether, laid before them a circumſtantial Account of the 
für, and, declaring that ſhe would not outhve the Loſs 
{ her Reputation, ſtabbed herſelf before them. This 
led a Spirit in the Aſſembly, which ſoon communicated 
elf to the Senate and the People. All united in a Re- 
lution to expel at once the 'Tarquinian Family and the 
tal Form of Government. This happened in the Year 
Rome 242. 
They now elected two annual Governors by the Title 
Conſuls, Junius Brutus, who had moſt zealouily pro- 
ted the Infurrection, and Collatinus, the Huſband of 
wreua, being firſt elected to this Dignity. Tarquin was 
kntoned by his Army, and effectually excluded. Brutus 
en condemned to Death his own two Sons, for being 
cerned in a Deſign to reſtore him, and ſaw the Execu- 
m Yi a ſteady Countenance. The conſular Govern- 
«it continued to the Year of Rome 705 (reckoning to 
vale of Pharſalia) with little Interruption, and in the 
«Exerciſe of Power. The Title indeed exiſted till un- 
the Reman Emperors ; but it was a Badge of Honour 
ner, and the Conſuls themſelves were as much Slaves 
due meaneit of the People. It would be too tedious to 
= the various Battles and Encounters within this Com- 
0 Time between them and the neighbouring Nations. 

Wand they always gained the Victory, and extended 
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the Limits of their Empire far and wide. S0 extraori;. Wl th: 
nary were the Exploits of this undaunted People, that King fro 
Pyrrhus exclaimed with Reaſon, “ How eaſy were it (ret. 
he) to obtain the Empire of the World, was paul his 
King of the Romans, or Romans the Soldiers of Pyrrhus, Dif 
Yet, as faſt as this vi: orious People enlarged their Te 1 
ritories abroad, ſo did their Seditions and Tumults in cn. 
creaſe at Home. The Frequency of the laſt greatly . they 
tarded the Progreſs of the irſt. Yet in five hunde the 
Years they had entirely ſubdued all Italy. Then conſid WM ter 
ing Sicily as a moſt rich and plentiful Ifland, only reunWMticir 
as it were, by lome injurious Stroke of Fate, from thei ters | 
Continent; they reſolved to re-unite it by their A tip 
A favourable Oportunity offered. The People of MeiinWWM'pon 
complained of the "Tyranny of the Carthaginians. „i. 
Romans interpoſed, and diſputed with them the Emy ent: 
of Sicily and the World. Under the Maſque of aid de F. 
their Frienas and Allies, they betook themſelves to nai"zc, 
Affairs. The Carthaginians, having loſt their Fleets rere 
various Conilicts, their Fortune yielded to that of B. 
which firit made Sicily a tributary Province, and chen ere 
duced Sardinia and Corſica. voly: 

Having thus expelled their Rivals out of the Iſland Mu 
the Mediterranean Sea, there remained nothing for nds 
to conquer but Afric itſelf on that Side. There d bey; 
they landed, and in a ſhort Space took above three hen 
dred ſtrong Places; though they met with much OzoſPenin 
tion both from Men and Monſters. For a moſt enom e Ga: 
Serpent, an hundred and twenty Feet long, annoyed g V1 
Camp near the River Bagrada. But Regulus, whoſe eb 
torious Arms neither Men nor Monſters could hitherto ! 
ſiſt, made no Stop before he came before the Wall 
Carthage. Here Fortune began to deſert him, yet © 
to give only an Occaſion for the Roman Virtue ſtill md 
1Muſtriouſly to diſplay itlelf. By the excellent Conduc 
Xantippus, a Lacedemonian General, who commane 
the Carthaginian Forces, thirty thouſand Romans We 
ſlain in one Battle, and Regulus himſelf taken Pri 
Vet under this great Misfortune he did not loſe hin! 
but preſerved to the laſt an invincible Conſtancy and b MNy, 
titude of Soul. The Curthaginians diſpatched him Wy Tone 
Commiſſion to che Roman Senate, to propoſe a Peace ee to 
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the Exchange of Captives, But he diſſuaded the Senate 
from hearkening to theſe Overtures. He choſe rather to 
teturn to his former Captivity, and endure the worſt that 
his Enemies could inflict, than to be inſtrumental to the 
Dimonour of his Country. 

Thus the War was renewed in Sicily, and the Romans 
conquered. To evidence the Greatneſs of their Victory, 
they ſhewed an hundred and twenty Elephants taken from 
the Enemy in the Field. This, however, was followed by 
z terrible Overthrow which they ſuffered at Sea, wherein 
their Navy was ſunk and deſtroyed. Many naval Encoun- 
ters happened with various Succeſs. But in the Conſul- 
hip of Lutatius Catulus, all Carthage ſeemed to appear 
won the Sea, with the Woods and Foreſts round about 
k. This proved its Ruin. The Ships were too magnifi- 
tent aud unweildy. The light and expeditious Veſſels of 
the Komans attacked them with ſuch Alertneſs and Advan- 
age, ths. the whole Sea between Sardinia and Sicily was 
dere n the Wrecks of this mighty Carthaginian Fleet. 
his 01:2: d them to accept of ſuch Terms as the Romans 
ere diipo.2d to grant. The Carthaginian State being 
molved afterwards in domeſtic Troubles, the Romans 
Wk undue Advantage of them, which embittered the 
linds of beth, and laid the Foundation of another War, 
Ley were, tor the preſent, however, buſied with Teuta, 
Wen of Ilyzia, who was forced to reſign Part of her 
heminions. They then extended their Conqueſts againit 
le Gauls, eve to the Alps. In the 535th Year of this 
ity, War was again declared againſt Carthage. On this, 
Iabai, the C...thaginian General in Spain, croſſed the 
Ps, aud ente wu Italy, He won four Bactlcs ſuccefiively, 
u in this Extrentity, the Fi:mncts of Fabius, the Cou- 
ze f Marcellus, and the Conduct of Scipio, ſaved their 
untry from impending Ruin. The two firit kept him 
Bay in Italy. The laſt conquered Spain, and then 
Med into Africa. This cvcaſioned the Recall of Hanni- 
, and was followed by the Battle of Zama, whurein the 
Marinans were defeated, and forced to ſubnit. The 
mand chen turned their Eyes towards Greece, and tent 
mms agaiuſt Philip King of Macedon, Ile reduced 
Power of chat Iricuarch, and reftored the Cities of 
ce to Liberty. Antiochus the Great, King of Syria, 
N 2 Was 
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was next defeated both by Sea and Land, and obliged 9 Fi 
fubmit to their Terms. Perſes, now King of Macedonia, M 
took the Field againſt them; but was defeated, led Cap. Wi je 
tive in Triumph, and periſhed in Priſon. His Kingdom 95 
was reduced to the Form of a Roman Province; and Rome WW :: 
thus roſe upon the Ruins of the Macedonian Empire, n Bu 
the Year of the City 586. They now a third Time de. Wi Cic 
clared War againſt Carthage, reſolving to rid themſelve; WM lap 
for ever of ſo formidable a Rival. In the End that Cid ad 
was taken, and utterly deſtroyed. At the ſame Time tie WM chi 
City of Corinth was reduced to Aſhes by the Conſul Mum. le 
mius. The fine Statues, Paintings, and Works of Anu, batr 
with which it had been plentifully furniſhed, were convey. ey 
ed to Rome, which henceforth began to reliſh the fine Art, 
They now engaged in a War with the Numantines in Spain, 
who maintained it againſt them for fourteen Years with 
very extraordinary Valour. At laſt, when their City waf 
cloſely beſieg'd, themſelves periſhing with Famine, and un- 
able to hold out longer, collecting all their Subſtance in 
the Midſt of it, they ſet Fire to it, and conſumed them- 
ſelves, their Families, and Effects together. About the 
ſame Time an Inſurrection of the Slaves in Sicily was wit 
Difficulty quelled. Being now poſſeſſed of Italy, Greece 
and Africa, they paſſed the Alps, and ſettled a Colony 1 
Gaul, called, from its Founder Sextius, Aquæ Sextiz 
now Aix in Provence; ſubdued the Saluvians, defeated tht 
Allobroges, and made Naboneſe Gaul a Province. fly | 
Differences now aroſe between the Patricians and Matin 
oppreſſed Plebeians, which proved the Ruin of the ti 
Gracchi. Theſe were ſcarce well over, before the Wi: 
broke ov: with Jugurtha, King of Numidia. After i 
had greatly haraſfed the Romans, and prevailed more“ 
Money, and the Dint of Corruption, than of Arms,! 
was at length taken, and led in Triumph by Marius, 
was ſeven Times Conſul. He alſo overcame the Cimbri 
and Teutons, who threatened Italy and the Roman Emji 
with Doſtruction. Upon the Ruins of Marius and his Fi 
tion Svlla roſe, who drove the Great Mithridates out 6 
Greece, and made himſelf perpetual Dictator. A gt 
Part of Italy now revolted. This was called the IE 
War, and was not finiſhed when Sertorius created fi 


Troubles in Spain. But this great Man, whom Pomp 
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could not conquer, was ſlain by a Conſpiracy of his own 
Followers. Lucullus was at this Time ſucceſsful againſt 
Mithridatesz and that Prince was finally ſubdued by Pom- 
jey, who reduced Armenia, and added Albania, Iberia, 


örria, and Juden to the Roman Empire; while Cataline, 


it home, with his Aſſociates, conſpired the Ruin of it. 
Put this was prevented by the Eloquence and Steadineſs of 
Cicero. Vet it was impoſſible for Rome much longer to 
appore her Liberty. Its Dominion was fo vaſtly enlarged, 
aud ſuch an Inundation of new Citizens, by the Enfran- 
ciſement of the Italians, gave Scope to the Ambition of 
the ſeveral Leaders, who, pretending the Intereit of the 
Patricians, or the People, ſtill promoted their own. Pom- 
ey ruled the Senate and its Deliberations. The Wealth 
ef Craſſus and his Views were boundleſs; and the Gene- 
ey and Conduct of Cæſar, who now had conquered all 
Caul, and invaded Germany and Britain, in the higheſt 
Etimation. Theſe three, therefore, entered into a League, 
eined taeir Power and Intereſt, and governed all wich ab- 
lute Sway. At length Craſſus led an Army againſt the 
Parthians, and was cut of, His Death was followed by a 
wi War between the other two, and Czar was tinally 
iforious in the Battle of Pharſalia. From tus Time we 
ay well date the Eftabliſhment of Emperors over Rome, 
nder whom the Conus were only nominal. Mach the 
eater Part of them were Moniters in Tyranny, and ur der- 
eat a Fate ſuited to their Demerits. Theſe male Nome 
de deat of the Imperia. Relidence till the Reign of Con- 
untine the Gicat, who, in the Tear of Chriit 312, de- 


num in Thrace, called afterwards Conſtantinople.— 
um this Period Rome gradually decreaſed, till at laſt it 
i togecher with the Weſtern Empire; over-run by the 
Pt, Vandals, and other barbarous Nations. And in 
t Year 1453, Conſtantinople itſalf, and with it the Eaſt- 
Empire alſo, was taken by Mohammed, Sultan of the 
uss, whoſe Poſterity poſſeſs ut ſtill. 


N 3 


22d Masentius, and removed the Imperial Seat to By- 
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A Courſe of NATURAL PHILOSOP RV. 


I. 
Of MarrER and MoTtor. 


ATTER is that of which all Bodies are compoſed, 

however difterently formed. Motion is Change of 
Place, either with Reſpect to the whole Body, as when it 
15 progreſive ; or with Reſpect to the particular Parts al 
it, as when it turns round upon a Centre, 

Matter is indifferent to Motion or Reſt, But, when put 
in Motion, as much Force is required to make it reſt, a 
was neceſſary before to put it in Motion. 

Matter cannot give to itſelf either Motion or Reſt. Ther. 
fore a Body lying ſtill will ever remain fo, unleſs more 
by ſome external Cauſe; and in Motion, will ever con- 
tinue ſo, unleſs ſome external! Cauſe ſtop it; as ſome other 
Body ftrixing it in a contrary Direction, its Friction or 
Rubbing againſt the Ground, the Reſiſtance of the A, 
and the Attraction of the Earth. 

Matter in Motion will always move on in a ſtrait Line, 
unleſs turned out of it by ſome external Cauſe, 

The Swiftneſs of Motion is meaſured by Diſtance e 
Place and Length of Time. But its Quantity is meaſared 
by its Swiftneſs and the Quantity of Matter moved, take 
together, Thus, if one Body be twice as big as anothe! 
and yet move equally ſwift, it has double the Quantity d 
Motion; and ſo in Proportion. 

All Badies have a natural Tendency towards each other 
This is called Attraction or Gravitation. The leſs Fa 
ſtill gravitates or preſſes towards the Centre of the greater 
by which it is attracted. This Principle was impreſ 
upon Matter by the Almighty. It is this which makes ti 
diferent Parts of the Earth cohere, and keeps the Uni 
verſe in Order. Thus, was a Hole to be opened throug 
the Earth's Body, and a Ball of Stone or Iron to be let? 
into the Opening, it would not paſs through to the ob 
Side, but would infallibly ſtop and reſt at the Cen 
Thus, the Inhabitants cf the oppoſite Side of the Glo 
to us walk upon its Surface with the ſame Securit} i 
we do, | 
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zeſides this general Law of Attraction and Gravitation, 
which affects all Bodies equally and univerſally, there are 
inicular Bodies which attract and repel each other. So 
the Load ſtone does not only direct the Needle of the Com- 
paſs to the North, but attracts Iron with one End and re- 
eh it with the other. Sealing-Wax, Glaſs, Amber, and 
Precious Stones, rubbed till they are warm, have the ſame 
Erect upon Feathers, Hair, Straw, &c. Hence it is evi- 
ent that each of theſe Bodies has a Sphere of Attraction, 
yond which it will repel what it would otherwiſe at- 
pract, 

When Bodies are attracted by each other, ſo as to ſtick 
gether and unite, it is called the Power of Coheſion. 
[his binds large Bodies together, For all are made up 
Atoms or Particles inconceivably ſmall. 

Particles of flat or ſquare Surfaces have the ſtrongeſt 
cheſion: Thus two flat Surfaces of Lead, gently preſſed 
gether, Will unite ſo firmly, as to require conſiderable 
ace to ſeparate them. But thoſe of a ſpherical or round 
am adhere leſs ſtrongly, becauſe they can only touch at 
certain Point. Hence the Particles of Water or Quick- 
rer, being globular, are ſeparated with the greateſt Eaſe. 
Attraction is ſtronyeſt at the neareſt Diſtance ; and in 
ferent Diſtances of the ſame Bodies, it decreaſes as the 
quares of che Diitances increaſe. Thus, if two Bodies 
ach a Diſtance attract each other with a certain Force, 
Half that Diſtance they will attract each other with four 
mes that Force. 


II. 
Of the four ELEMEnTS, Ce. 


fire, Air, Earth and Water are the conſtituent Parts of 
t Body in Nature, and by their mutual Afiiſtance give 
* and Motion to all Things. Without Water, the 
e would tcorch up the Earth, and deſtroy both Animals 
Plants. Without Fire the Water would aſſume ano- 
Form, and become tolid Ice. Without Air, the Fire 
ku not exe:ate its Office; nor could the Water from 
ouds be diſtributed in friendly Showers for the Nou- 
ent ot Plants and Animals; nor would the latter be 

N 4 | ſup- 
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ſupplied with the Means of Reſpiration. The Earth une 
lends her Aid, ftraining and purifying the Salt Wa n0 
trom the Sea for the Uſe both of Vegetables and living 
Creatures; being the Parent and Suſtainer of all, and Min 
her Reflection of the Solar Rays warming and clearing o 
thera. of | 

Theſe Elements may be drawn even from dry Won. 
'I'wo Sticks violently rubbed together produce Fire, u een 
ſome Pieces into a Glaſs Retort over a Furnace, and youll bal: 
will obtain both Air and Water. If you then burn M 
Wood to Aſhes, and wail out the Salts with Water, the lads 
remaining Part will be pure Earth. | Lart 

The Air is a light, thin, elaſtic or ſpringy Body. 1: ii 1: 
fluid, as Water, but cannot, like it, be congealed i tn 
Ice. The Atmoſphere is that vaſt Body of Air which fa: 
rounds the Earth, reaching many Miles above its Surface 
This is evident from the Elafticity or Springineſs of Ai 
and its Weight together. A Column of Air is equal! 
Weight to a Column of Quickf:lver between 29 and; 
Inches high. Quickſilver is near 14 Times heavier tha 
Water. If therefore the Air was as heavy as Water, the At 
moſphere would be about 14 Times higher than the Colum 
of Quickfilver, or about 34 Feet. But Air is near a tho 
ſand Times lighter than Water; therefore the Atmoſphen 
muſt be many Miles high. If you conſider further til 
Elaſticity of the Air, which (the Preſſure of the incumben 
Atmoſphere being taken off) will dilate itſelf fo as to f 
more than 150 Times the Space it occupied before; ti 
Height of the Atmoſphere muſt be very great. For the A 
which is neareſt to the Earth is cloſe prefled down by tu 
Weight of that above, and conſequently much chicke 
As the Weight above gradually leſſens, fo mutt the Air“ 


111 more and more dilated and light. ſel 

But the Air near the Surface is not always alike. 1: WM Vit 
ſometimes more rarcied and lighter, than at on" gu), 1 
Hence the Quickſilver falls in the Barometer, and the Naſi) | 


deſcends; the Air below not being denſe enough to 0: 
up the Weight. For it is the denſe or heavy State of th 
Air below, which raiſes the Quickſilver in the Baromet 
and prevents the Clouds from falling down in Rain. 

This elaſtic Principle in the Air, which renders 1 


liable to Rarefaction and Condenſation, has prop 
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not wonderful Effects. In a Cannon or Muſquet it is 
not the Gunpowder and Fire which expels the Ball with 
ſach Velocity; but it is the ſudden Rarefaction of the Air 
in the Chamber of the Gun, by the Exploſion of the 
Gunpowder, Place the fame Ball in the ſame Quantity 
of Powder in an open Veſſel, and, when fired, you will 
ſarce ſee it move. Wind-Guns are charged only with con- 
denſed Air and with Ball; yet are fo contrived that 6 or 7 
Balls may be let off, one after another, each of which 
would kill a Buck at a conſiderable Diſtance. And the 
ſudden Rarefaction of the Air by Fire, in the Bowels of the 
Earth, is the Cauſe of Earthquakes and Volcanos. 


rotwithitanding its Compoſition of ſuch ſmall Particles as 
cannot ſeparately be diſtinguiſhed with a Microſcope, and 
Readineſs to riſe or be evaporated with Heat and ſepa- 
ed with a Touth, yet cannot be brought into a leſs Com- 
pas, The Experiment has been tried by filling a golden 
Globe full of Water, then cloſing it up and placing it in a 
trew-Preſs, which was pulled with great. Force. Thus it. 
emained till the Water ſweated through the Pores of the 
vid, and, till that happened, would never give Way. 

Air is the Medium which diffuſes Light to the World. 
It there was no Atmoſphere to refract the Sun's Rays 
ona the Globe, it would be almoſt as dark by Day as by 
git; and the Sun, Moon and Stars would only be viſi- 
de. It is alſo the Medium of Sounds. As Air is fluid, 
b well as Water, theſe are propagated by Undulation or a. 
wing Motion with amazing Speed: Some ſay, at the 
ate of 1142 Feet in a Second of Time. Eccho is only the 
lcrerberation of Sound. Nor can Sound be conveyed 
tut Air, A Bell, ſtruck in an exhauſted Receiver in 
de Jir-Pump, cannot be heard. 


in, in an exhauſted Receiver, a Feather falls with as 
Wh Rapidity as a Guinea, But above all, Air preſerves 
le, ince without it we could not breathe. Put an Ani- 
a in the Receiver; when the Air is partly exhauſted, 


med out, and it will fall down for dead. But if frech 


ns, reſtore their Motion and recover him. If freſh Air: 


In this Reſpect Air differs greatly from Water, which, 


Without Air neither could Ships ſail, or the Birds fly. 


will be in great Ageny and convulſed. Let more Air be 
tbe iaftantly admitted, it will ruſh into the Creature's- 
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was blown down the Throat of a Perſon newly drowned, 


it would probably reſtore him, and many Lives might be 
ſaved by the Practice. 


Air, which has loft its Spring by Fire, Foulneſs or Stag. 


nation, is unfit for Reſpiration. 


The drawing in foul 


Air to the Lungs in the Small-Pox, and other inflam- 
matory, putrid, and eruptive Fevers, has deftroyed many, 
In all ſuch Caſes it is Madneſs to deprive a poor ſick Per- 
ſon of the freſh Air, without which he could not live even 
in Health. 


Motion is the only Preſervative for Air and Water, 


They both become unwholeſome if kept long in a State of 


Reſt. 


by being again put into Motion. 


And both may be recovered and made ſalutary 
'The World 1s therefore 


highly obliged to Dr. Hales for the Diſcovery of the Ven- 
tilator, which diſcharges the foul Air from Ships, Priſons, 
and other cloſe Places, and ſupplies them with freſh, 


The Wind is a Stream or Current of Air, as a River 
is of Water, and is occaſioned by Rarefactions, or whateve 
elſe diſturbs the Equilibrium of the Air. 
a Vacuum or Void. When the Air is rarefied in one Pan, 
that which 1s more denſe will ruſh in to ſupply the Vacan 
and preſerve the Equilibrium ; as in Water and other Fluids 
Raiſe a Veſſel of Water ſuddenly out of a Ciſtern, and fee 
with what Speed the reſt ruſhes in to fill up the Space ant 
preſerve the Level. 
the Earth, or much above it. 

\ contrary Directions. 

Winds are violent and gentle, in Proportion tot 
Rarefa&ion or Ditturbance that occaſions them. A grei 
Storm flies at the Rate of fifty or fixty Miles an Hour, 20 
frequently bears down Trees and Houſes. 
ors call a briſk Wind flies about fifteen Miles an Hour, 4 
3s of great Uſe in cooling the Air and cleanfing it. 

Winds are warm or cold, according to the Quarters fro 
which they blow. "Thoſe from the South and South-Weſt 
warm : 
Some Winds moiſten and diflolve, others dry and tnick 
Some raiſe Rain, others diſperſe it. 
from one Quarter, and are therefore called the gent 
Trale-Winds. 
Eauator, in the Atlantic, Ethiopic and Pacific Oce⸗ 


Nature abhors 


Theſe Rarefactions may happen ne: 
And hence the Clouds fly 1 


What the Sa 


Thoſe from the North and North-Eaſt are © 
Some blow conſian 


Theſe are met with on each Side of 


bets 
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between the Tropics, and to near 24 Degrees of Latitude. 
They are occaſioned either by the Sun's Rotation round 
his Axis, or by a conſtant Rarefaction of the Air in thoſe 
Parts by the Solar Rays, and the denſer Air continually 
pouring in from each Hemiſphere to maintain the Equili- 
bum. Again, ſome Winds blow one Way for one Half 
gr one Quarter of the Year, and then the contrary Way. 
Theſe are met with in the Eaſt-Indian Seas, and ate called 
Monſoons, or periodical Trade-Winds. 
Beſides pure Air, the Atmoſphere contains minute Par- 
cles of different Sorts, continually ariſing from the Earth 
nd Waters, which are afterwards ſuſpended and kept float- 
z in the Air. The moſt conſiderable of theſe are the 
mall Particles of Water, which are ſo ſeparated as to be 
guter than Air, and are raiſed by the Sun's Heat, or 
ted up by the Wind from the Sea, Rivers, Lakes, and 
Why or moiſt Parts of the Earth, and which deſcend 
gun in Dews, Rain, Hail and Snow. When thoſe ſmall 
articles are by a rarefied State of the Air ſuffered to unite 
any of them together, and to deſcend by their Weight 
) a5 to make the Hemiſphere more opaque, and moiſten 
odies upon Earth, it is called a Miſt. On the Contrary, 
ole Particles of Water, which ariſe after a hot Day 
im Rivers, Lakes and marſhy Places, and by filling the 
ur moiſten Objects and render them leſs viſible, are called 
095. 
Clouds are the greateſt and moſt beneficial of all the 
leteors. Borne about on the Wings of the Winds, they 
inbute Fatneſs to the Earth. They contain very ſmall 
meles of Water, which are elevated to a conſiderable 
eight above the Earth. For a Cloud is only a Miſt flying 
lin the Air, as a Miſt is only a Cloud near the Earth. 
That theſe Vapours are thus raiſed in the Air, 1s evident 
n what we ſee in common Diſtillations. But all Clouds 
nod compoſed of watery Vapours only. They are 
netmes impregnated with ſulphureous and even ſaline 
cles, exhaled from the Earth. The Chymiſts have 
penenced that volatile Bodies will volatilize ſome fixed 
ues, and carry them off. This is the Caſe in Ihunder 
Lightning, which is cauſed by the ſulphureous and 
ous Particles taking Fire and burſting the Cloud with 
Mendous Noiſe, which is preceded by a Flaſh, ey 
ling 
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bling that of lighted Gunpowder, only more penetrating, 
which may be owing to its extreme Volatility. 

The ſmall Particles of Water frozen in the Air, before 
they had united into large Props, form Snow; and Drops 
of Rain, frozen in the Fall, become Hail.“ 

The Aurora Borealis, or the Northern Lights, are cauſ. 
ed by nitrous and ſulphureous Vapours thinly ſpread 
through the Atmoſphere above the Clouds. Here they 
terment, and, taking Fire, the Exploſion of one Portion 
kindles the next, and fo on. The Flaſhes ſuccced one 
another, till all the Vapour is ſet on fire ; and the Streams 


ſcem to converge towards the Zenith of the SpeCtator, oil '*?: 
that Point of the Heavens which is immediately over his Feet 
Head. ag 
The Ignis Fatuus, ſometimes called Will with the Wil e 
and Jack o Lanthorn, is a fat, unctuous and ſulphureous cha 
Vapour, witch, appearing lucid in the Night, and driven: 
about by the Air, near the Surface of the Earth, is f " 
quently miſtaken for a Light in a Lanthorn. Vapours de 
this Kind are often kindled in the Air, and ſome of then ''5 
appear like falling Stars. | From 
The Rainbow is occaſioned by the Refraction and Reffec * 1 
tion of the Sun's Beams from the very ſmall Drops of a rain ne 
Cloud or Miſt ſeen in a certain Angle made by two Lines J 
the one drawn from the Sun and the other from the Eye Coal 
of the Spectator to thoſe Drops in the Cloud which refie\Q fi 
the Sun's Beams. So that two Perſons looking on a Ran % T 
bow at the ſame Time, do not, in Reality, ſee the (am arth 
Rainbow. Halos or Circles, which ſeem to encompaly mert 
the Sun and Moon, are of different Colours. They alva 15 
appcar in a rainy or a froſty Seaſon, and are cauſed b ** 
the Reſraction of Light in the condenſed Particles of © bab 
Air. Wcily 
III. Fered 
| me 
O MounTains, SFRINGS, Rivers, and the SEA. E. 
8 

Some ſuppoſe Mountains to have been originally oc om 
oned by the Deluge, before which Time they imagine ele. 
Earth to have been a perfect Level. The Flood witho een 
Doubt occaſioned many of them; yet from their Uſetagtic 17 


ng 
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el in collecting the Waters of the Atmoſphere into Springs 
aud Rivers, it is reaſonable to conclude that there were 
Mountains even in the firſt Age of the World. However, that 
the Earth has undergone amazing Changes, ſince its ſirſt 
Formation, is manifeſt from the Contents of ſome Moun- 
tlas in our own Country. For they abound with Petre- 
factions, Shells of Sea-Fiſh, and the Bones of foreign 
Animals. At Reading, in Berkſhire, far diſtant from the 
Sea, is a Stratum of Oyſter-Shells, ſpread through a Hill 
of conſiderable Extent. They lie upon a chalky Rock 
na Bed of Sand, reſembling that of the Sea: While the 
upper Part of the Hill is a loamy Soil, thirty or forty 
Feet perpendicular above them. At Burton in Suſſex, was 
dug up the Skeleton of an Elephant. Numberleſs Curio- 
es of this Kind have been diſcovered ; yet few but 
what may be accounted for from the Effects of the De- 
luge, Earthquakes and ſubterraneous Fires. Mountains, 
dr mal! Ilands, with the Fiſh upon them which have been 
wrered by the ſandy or looſe Earth giving Way and fall- 
mg over them, have been thrown up by Earthquakes 
from the Bottom of the Sea. In the Memory of Man, 
a land, ten Miles in Compaſs, has been fo raiſed in 
tie Archipelago. The Hills of it abound with Oyſters, 
ret yet petrified, and much larger than thoſe taken on the 
Coaſt ; whence we may conclude that they were thrown 
ip frera the deepeſt Part of the Sea. 

From the amazing Quantity of Fire contained in the 
ben, and che Force of the ſubterranean Air rarefied 
erty, great Altcrations muſt have been made in the 
uriace of the Earth, in the Courſe of ſo many Years. 
Hence proceed thoſe burning Mountains, which ſend up 
nes, and at the ſeme "Time large Stones and metallic 

Witances, One of the moſt famous of theſe is Ætna in 
vly, whoſe Eruptions of Flame and Smoke are diſco- 
ed as far off as the Harbour of Malta, at the Diftance 
amore than 40 German Miles from the Sicilian Shore, 
© emits Fire and Smoke continually, but fometimes 
ages with greater Violence. In 1536 it ſhook all Sicily 
rom the firit to the twelfth of May. A moſt horrible 
towing and Cracking was heard, as if great Guns had 
den üred. Many Houſes were overthrown throughout 

Hand. Dreadful Chaſms appeared in ſeveral Places, 
hence 
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whence Fire and Flame iſſued with great Vehemenct, 
which in four Days conſumed and burnt up all within fye 
Leagues of Atna. Soon after, the Funnel on the Ty 
of the Mountain diſgorged a vaſt Quantity of hot Em. 
bers, for three Days together. Theſe were not only ſcat- 
tered over the Ifland, but carried to Italy. Even Ships, 
ſailing to Venice, two hundred Leagues off at Sea, {uf. 
fered Damage. 

Mount Hecla, in Iceland, ſometimes rages with equal 
Violence, throwing out great Stones. Frequently the 
impriſoned Fire, from Want of Vent, cauſes molt atfeding 
Sounds, like Lamentations and Howlings ; whence ſome 
credulous People think it Hell, where the Wicked are 
tormented. 

Mount Veſuvius, not far from Naples, though its Sides 
are beautifully planted with moſt fruitful Vines, is yet 
ſubject to moſt violent Eruptions. In the Reign of Vel- 
paſian was one ſo dreadful, that great Quantities of Aſhes 
were not only carried to Rome, but alſo beyond the Me- 
diterranean, even into Egypt. Birds were ſuffocated in 
the Air and fell down dead; and Fiſhes periſhed in the 


La 
Waters, from the Heat which they contracted. - 
In 1586 a Moutain in Java was ſhattered to Pieces king 
by a violent Eruption of glowing Sulphur, whereby 1000: 51, 
People are ſaid to have periſhed. It threw out huge he 
Stones for three Days together, with ſo much black... 
Smoke, Flame, and hot Embers, that it darkened the SuviM:ou; 
and turned the Day into Night. There are a great Numn-WW..;, 
ber more of theſe in different Parts of the World. lf 
Springs have principally their Origin in the Water ex, \ 
haled from the Sea, Rivers, Lakes, and marſhy Places, ani: ;; 
forming Clouds which are diſperſed by the Winds. When T1, 
theſe Clouds are ſo collected as to become too heavy fol alle 
the Air, they fall down in Rain. Theſe which are lighte lh me 
are driven aloft in the Air, againſt the Mountains =p 
and to them give up their Contents in ſmall Particles Wrrq, 
whence ſoaking into the Crevices, and at lait meeting VIWryiq 
gether, they ferm Springs. Hence it is that we have luce N 
Plenty of Springs in mountainous Countries, and ſo fe ede. 
in thoſe that are flat. Obſerve alſo, it frequently aun 
in hilly Countries, when it is clear and fine in the Valle bn 
beneath. For the Air in the Valleys is denſe enough u 
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port the Clouds and keep them ſuſpended. But when 


key are driven upon the Mountains, where, in conſe- 
ence of the Height, the Air is ſo much lighter, they 
fend in Miſts or ſuch ſmall Drops of Rain as will not 
1 off but fink in. That a great Part of this Water is 
aled from the Sea, is known by the extraordinary 
uuns and great Dews which fall upon Iſlands. But ſome 
rings have their Source from the Ocean, the Water 
eng ſtrained and rendered ſweet by the Earth, as it 
uſes, And ſome, that are near the Sea, are a little ſalt, 
xr brack1ſh, ; 

The Springs thus formed upon the Mountains and the 
in meeting together, make little Rivulets or Brooks. 
teſe again, uniting, compoſe large Rivers, which empty 
temſelves into the Sea. Thus the Water, exhaled from 
de dea by the Sun, is returned to it again. 

But the Miſts, Dews, and Rains ſeem inſufficient to 
wply the prodigious Diſcharge of very large Rivers. We 
nay therefore conjecture that they have ſome primary 
ommunication with the Sea. 

Lakes are Collections of Water contained in the Ca- 
ties of the Earth's Surface. Some of theſe are ſtagnant, 
ting made up of the waſte Water that flows, after Rain 
r Snow, from the adjacent Countrics. Theſe muſt be 
nyholeſome. Other Lakes are ſupplied by Rivers, the 
ontents of which they receive and then convey under 
round, to form other Springs and Rivers. Others, 
fun, are fed by the Springs which ariſe in the Lake it- 
lf, And ſome have a Communication with the Sea, 
om which they receive their Waters, and afterwards re- 
un them by ſubterraneous Streams. 

The Sea is an immenſe Collection of Waters in the deep 
alleys of the Earth. Were there not prodigious Cavities 
the Earth to contain this amazing Quantity of Water, 
ws collected, the whole Surface of the Globe would be 
friowed. For the Water, being Iighter than the Earth, 
wald be above the Earth; as the Air is above the Water. 
as the Sea is only a vait Lake, the divine Creator was 
Jealed to endue it with its faline Quality, to preſerve it 
um Corruption and Stench, that it might be wholeſome 
Munhment for its Inhabitants, and not prejudicial to 
We of the Earth. It is further purified by that Motion 
which 
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which is excited by the Winds, and the continual Flux 
and Reflux of its Waters. | 
This Flux and Reflux, which we call the Tides, de. 
pend upon the different Attractions of the Sun and Moon 
Which influence this huge Body of Waters. The Solar 
Attraction is conſtant and central, raiſing the Floods 
higheſt in the Middle of the Sea. The Lunar is laters 
drawing it towards the Land, and of the greateſt Powe 


about the Time of the new and full Moons, when the 
Tides are higheſt. 


IV. 
Of Mix EkRALs, VEGETABLES and ANIMALS. 


Minerals are fo called, as being the Production of th 
Mine; and are divided into fuſible and malleable, ſuch 
as melt, and ſuch as may by Hammering be extended on 
the Anvil; with Reſpect to Metals. But Stones, preciou 
and other, Salt, Sulphur, and whatſoever 1s dug from the 
Bowels of the Earth, come properly under the ſame De 
nomination. 

Metals and Stones lie in Beds, where probably the; 
grow, For in the Foreſt of Dean in Glouceſterſhire, the 
beſt Iron and the moſt is obtained from the old Cinder 


melted over again, 


Thus we are ſupplied with Materials for the Formation 


of all Sorts of Uteni:Is and Inſtruments ; with Gold, Sil 


ver and Braſs for the Ends of Commerce and Barter; and 
even with reſplendent Gems for Ornament and Shew. 
Vegetables or Plants are produced by ſeveral vorts 0 
Earth, as common Mould, Loam, Clay, and ſandy Soil: 
with the Aſſiſlance of Rain, freſh Air, and the Sol; 
Warmth. The barren Parts of the Earth are, for ti 
moſt Part, Sand, Gravel, Chalk, and Rocks. For the 
roduce nothing, unleſs Earth be mixed with them. 
Vegetables may be divided into three Clafles, Herbs 
Shrubs and Trees. Herbs have their Stalks foft and with 
out Wood; as Parſley, Lettuce, Violets, Pinks, &e 
Shrubs, thcugh woody, never grow into Trees; but bo 
down their Branches near the Earth's Surface; as Roles 
Honeyſuckles, Gooſeberries, Currants, &c. Trees ſhoe 
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g in one great Stem and riſe a conſiderable Diſtance above 
tie Ground, before they ſhoot out their Branches; as the 
Oak, the Elm, the Beech, the Aſh, &c. They ſupply us 
with Timber for Building, and particularly the Oak for 
Sip-Building 3 no Timber being ſo tough, ſtrong and du- 
able as Old Englith Oak; nor docs any Tree perhaps yield 
nore Timber. One was lately cut down belonging to the 
Biop of Saliſbury, and fold for Forty Pounds, Which was 
u Feet two Inches in Diameter, contained twenty Tons 
i Timber, and was ſuppoſed to be a thouſand Years old. 
The Nouriſhment and Propagation of Plants is truly 
wonderfnl, In the firſt of theſe, the Earth has not fo 
nuch to do as is generally imagined, Without Water 
there would be but little Increaſe. The dry Earth has been 
weighed both before and after the Production of Plants, 
nd no ſenſible Diminution of the Quantity perceived. 
let Plants grow in ſandy Deſarts, where it ſeldom rains, 
and in ſome Meaſure ſupply the Want of Water. The 
bround-Pine, though it ſeems to grow like a Fungus or 
Hcreſcence on the Branch of a Tree, often contains a Pint 
rzQuart of Water for the Refreſhment of the Animals in 
tte ſultry Climates where it is found. The Nouriſhment 
[Plants 15 received partly by the Fibres of the Roots, and 
tence conveyed into the Branches and Leaves through 
nal Tubes, and then returned by the Bark to the Root 
gun; fo that there is a conſtant Circulation of vital 


lands of the Stalk and the Pores of the Leaves, whence 
ey appear to be fo greatly refreſhed by the Dew. 

Freth Air and the Solar Warmth are alſo neceſſary to the 
ch of Plants. For thoſe that are always confined 
La cloſe Room will never riſe to Perfection: And when 
e regetative Principle has been long checked by Cold, 
Veaks out with fuck Force, when warm Weather comes 
„ that, in che cold northern Countries, you may ſee 
res Covered with Snow one Week, and with Blotſoms 
e next. 

They are propagatcd different Ways, but the general 
cod is by Seed. Some however are raiſed by a Part of 
e Root {et in the Ground as Potatoes ; others by new 
Ws propagated from the old ones, as Hyacinths and 
Ws; others by Layers, as Vines ; and others by Graft- 
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ing and Budding, or Inoculation. But what is mc 
myſterious is, the Sex of Plants: Some having both we orm 
Male and Female Organ in themſelves ; while othe 
have them diſtin, and the one will not flouriſh and in ee. 
creaſe without the Aſſiſtance of the other. Jovianus Pon 
tanus relates, that in his Time there were two Palm-Trees, 
the one Male, cultivated at Brindes, the other Female, i Anim 
the Wood of Otrantum, 15 Leagues apart; th:t the latte 
was ſeveral Years without bearing Fruit, till at length He 
ſing above the other Trees of the Foreſt, ſo as to ſee e ce 
Male Palm-Tree at Brindes, it began to bear Fruit, in 
Abundance, M, Geoffroy makes no Doubt, the Tre 
then only began to bear Fruit, becauſe it was then in 
Condition to catch on its Branches the Farina of We een 
Male, brought thither by the Wind. lares 


ANIMALS are naturally divided into MEN and BxvuTi. 


Of Men there are four different Sorts, with Reſpect u 
Colour. Moſt of the Europeans, and ſome of the Afia 
tics are white; the Africans, on the Coaſts of the Medi 
terranean are tawney ; thoſe of Ethiopia and the Coait oily; 
Guinea black ; and the original Americans of a red Cop 
per Colour. Of the vaſt Muititudes inhabiting the Globe 
no two are found alike in all Points. This is a wondertullre, 
and gracious Providence to prevent Confuſton among! 
Mankind. The Number of Perſons of each Sex is nearl e 
the fame; the Males being ſomewhat more than the 
Females, to ſupply the Exigencies of War and Commerce 
Hence Polygamy, or the having many Wives, is uni 
tural, as well as unlawful. f wit 

Brutes are divided into four Claſſes, 1. Aerial 6 
winged, as Birds, Waſps, Flies, &c. 2. Terreſtrial e 
contined to the Earth, as Quadrupeds or four-footed Beals] 
Reptiles, which have many Feet; and Serpents, wuüch 
have none. 3. Aquatic or Inhabitants of the n 8 
Fiſh of all Kinds. 4. Amphibious, or ſuch as can . 
for ſome Time either on Earth or in Water, as the Sea 
Lion, Otter, Aligator, &c, | 

Yet there are tome, which ſeem to partake of \nd 
Kinds, as the Bat, which is Part Beait and Part Bird. Aud 


. . : 0 
ſome Reptiles, and ſome Water-Animals, Want — * 
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more of the Senſes with which the Reſt are endowed, as 
Forms, Cockles, Oyfters, &c. 
Iaſe&ts are ſo called from a ſeeming Separation in their 
Falies, where they are cut in and only joined by a ſmall 
ligament, as in Flies, Waſps, &c. Some of them under- 
wdifferent Changes, and become in Time quite different 
Animals. Thus the Silk- Worm aſſumes various Forms; 
{ the ſpeckled Aurelia becomes a gawdy Butterfly. 
Some Animals may be cut in Pieces, and every ſeparate 
fece will ſoon grow into one entire Animal of the ſame 
ind. The Polypus is endowed with this Property. 
The Sagacity of other Animals is equally 1 
nd ſuficient to lower the Vanity of Man. Thus Beavers 
vert the Currents of Rivers and build IIouſes for them- 
Ire: with Artifice and Foreſight, Thus Bees form them- 
Res into Societies under Regal Governments, Thus the 
Woodcock, and the ſeveral other Birds of Paſſage, with- 
Kt tie Uſe of the Compaſs, ſail directly thro' the path- 
ks Air from one Country to another. 
All Animals receive their Food at the Mouth, and moſt 
them chew it there till it is intimately mixed with the 
ava or Spittle, and thereby prepared for Digeſtion. 
Men the Stomach has digeſted it, *tis conveyed into the 
els, and by their periftaltic or vermicular Motion 
wed gently through. In the Paſſage, the Chyle or 
fly Juice for Nouriſhment is ſeparated by the lacteal 
«ns from the excrementitious Part, and conveyed into 
E Blood, where it is aflimilated or concocted into Blood 
ff, The Circulation of which is thus performed: The 
od, deing by the Vena-cava brought into the right 
atricle of the Heart, is by the Contraction of that 
cle forced into the pulmonary Artery of the Lungs. 
the Air, which we breathe, mixes with and enlivens it. 
ace being conveyed by the pulmonary Vein into the 
* entricle of the Heart, the Contraction of the Heart 
,1t out into the Arteries, which diſtribute it into all 
* of the Body; whence it returns by the Veins (the 
ths of which are laid over, and as it were tied upon, 
* Ends of the Arteries) to the right Ventricle of the 
"at, to purſue the ſame Courſe again; thus communi- 
l Life and Heat to every Part. A Portion of that, 
goes to the Head, is ſeparated by the Brain and 
; con- 
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concocted into Animal Spirits. Theſe are diſtributed! 
the Nerves, and impart Senſe and Motion throughout u 
Body. The Inſtruments of Motion are the Muſcles; f 
Fibres, or {mall Threads, whereof, contracting them*lye 
move the different Parts of the Body. In ſome ef then 
this is done by the Direction of the Mind, and called v 
lantary Motion; but where the Mind ſeems not concerns 
it is termed involuntary, h 

This is the Progreſs of Animal Life, by which a Mg 
may, even at home and within himſelf, contemplate a 
ſee the Wiſdom of God in the Works of the Creation, 


V. 
Of the FIVE SENSES of Man, and the Huma 


UNDERSTANDING. 


After this curſory View of Nature, let us examine o 
own Faculties, aud ſee by what Means we acquire a 
treaſure up a Knowledge of theſe Things. This is dot 
by Means of the Senſes, the Operations of the Mind, at 
the Memory, which is the Storehouſe of the Underſtan 
ing. Thus when Miſs firſt fees herſelf in the Glaſs, f 
thinks that ſhe has found a Play-Mate; having no 1d 
of the Lineaments of her own Face. But if the Refledtig 
of the Parent's or the Nurſe's Face ſhall offer, it is pt 
ſently acknowledged. If in this obſerving Attitude tl 
Father ſhould lay his Hand upon her Head, and fond 
call her his dear Nancy, ſhe then, by her feeling, hearin 
and at the ſame Time ſeeing the Repreſentation of tl 
Action, is preſently Convinced that it is her own Ima 
This Tranſaction too is lodged in the Memory, an 
whenever a Looking-Glaſs is mentioned, will give back 
the Mind this Idea of its reſſecting Objects. Thus 
our Ideas are obtained originally by the Senſes, and 1 
proved by the Operations of che Mind. Whatever 
Eye or the Ear inform the Imagination of, this laſt is me 
ingenious at painting and preſenting to the Memo 
When this Information proceeds from the Eye's beholdi 
the very Object, it is called an adequate or real Idea; n 
otherwiſe, it is termed inadequate or imaginary 4 
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The Sight is the moſt pleaſing of the Senſes. The 
Jroan of it is the Eye, which is ſo contrived for admitting 
nd refracting the Rays of Light, that thoſe which come 
om the ſame Object and fall on different Parts of the 
fil, are again brought together at the Bottom of the 
Fr and the whole Object painted on the Membrane 
read there, which is called the Retina. 
"The Medium of this Senſation is Light. This may be 
midered, either as tt radiates from luminous Bodies di- 
Ay to our Eyes, and thus we ſee thoſe luminous Bodies 
emſelves, as the Sun, a Torch, a Candle, &c. or as it 
elected from other Bodies; and thus we ſee a Flower, 
Man, &c. that is, a Picture reflected from them to our 
jes by the globular Rays of Light. 

bodies, which reſpect the Light, are of three Sorts. 1. 
lioſe that emit the Rays of Light, as the Sun and fixed 
lars: Theſe are luminous Bodies. 2. Such as tranſmit 
i: Rays, as the Air, Window-Glaſs, &c. Theſe are pel- 
ad, z. Such as reflect them, as the Moon, the Earth, 
in, &c. Theſe are opaque. Obſerve alſo, that the Rays 
Light are never ſeen; though by their Means we ſee 
e Bodies from which they come originally, or are refiect- 
Thus we ſee not the Rays which paſs from the Sun 
the Moon; but, by their Means, we ſee: the Moon 
m which they are reflected. pf 

if the Eye be placed directly in the Medium through 
ich the Rays paſs to it, the Medium 1s not icen ; for 
F* never ſee the Air through which the Rays come to our 
jr, But if a pellucid Body, as Glaſs, Spectacles, be 
«cd at a Diſtance from the Eye, that Body will be ſeen, 
well as the other from which the Rays come that paſs 
o it to the Eye. Becauſe the Glaſs, being a ſolid Body, 
lets ſome Rays of Light from its Surface, and may 
wtfre be ſeen by thoſe reflected Rays, at the ſame Time 
@tie other is by the tranſmitted Rays. 

nere are two Kinds of opaque Bodies, viz. thoſe that 
Wt ſpecular, as the Moon, the Earth, a Man, &c. 
Mothers that are ſpecular, or Mirrors, that is, Bodies 
"poliſhed Surfaces, reflecting the Rays as they come 
a other Objects and ſhewing us their Images. Rays 
effected always bring with them the Idea of Colour. 
Colour is nothing more than a Diſpoſition in Bodies 

: to 
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to reflect to the Eye one Sort of Rays more copiouſſy th 
others. For particular Rays impreſs upon the Eye put 
cular Colours. Some are red, others blue, yellow, pree 
&c. Every Body of Light proceeding from the Sun 
compounced of theſe various Sorts of Rays. Some of the 
are more refrangible than others, are more liable. to | 
broken and turned out of their Courſe as they paſs. Hen 
they will be ſeparated after ſuch Refraction, and the 
Colours will appear diſtinct. The moſt refrangible Ra 
are the Violet; the Red are leaſt ſo: The intermedia 
ones, in Order, are Indigo, blue, green, yellow and orany 
Hold a Priſm in the Beams of the Sun, and vou will { 
the Separation of the Colours with Pleaſure, and what 
have ſaid before of the Rainbow will be confirmed by t 
Experiment. Some of theſe Rays are aiſo reflected, 
well as refracted, more eaſily than others. And hen 
ariſe all the various Colours of Bodies. 

The Whiteneſs of the Light is owing to a due Mat 
of all the original Colours. And Whiteneſs in other h. 
dies is a Diſpoſition to reflect all the Colours of Light 
the ſame Proportion, nearly, as they are mixed 1n theo 
ginal Rays. Blackneſs is a Diſpoſition: to abſorb molt 
the Rays of every Sort. Hence black Cloaths are warm 
than thoſe of any other Colour ; and the Inhabitants 
hot Countries chuſe white, as the cooleſt. Light mak 
its Progreſs from the Sun to the Earth in about ſeven ( 
eight Minutes. | ; 

Hearing is the next Senſe; the Organ of which 15! 
Ear. That which it conveys to the Brain is called Sous 
The Motion which induces the Perception of Sounc, 
tremulous and waving, properly expreſſed by Undulato 
This we obſerve in the Strings of muſical In!truments!? 
of Bells, which vibrate as long as any Sound comes fle 
them, Sound is propagated at a great Rate, though n 


near ſo ſwiftly as Light, For we ſee the Flaſh of à Gull: 
long before we hear the Report. | Mm t 
Taſte comes next. Its Organs are the Tongue ee 
Palate, but chiefly the firſt. There is a greater \ and, 
of Taſtes, thay of Names to expreſs them by. All & ak 
we have are, ſweet, four, bitter, harſ:, ſmooth, and 19 Man 
Our other Ideas of Taſle are conveyed by borrowe® i The 
litudes. me 


Sime 
8 
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Smelling is another Senſe, excited by external Bodies; and 
ke Note is the Organ of it. The Effluvia that fly from thoſe 
iz to our ol factory Nerves excite this Senſation, The 
wer of ſome Bodies to emit theſe Effluvia or Steams, 1s 


zing. A Grain of Muſk will ſcent a thouſand Rooms, 
«wil continue to do it for a great Number of Years 
ithout being ſpent. Surely theſe emitted Particles muſt 
x 1:77 fine; yet they will not paſs the Membranes of a 
lader; and many of them will ſcarce find their Way 
* common white Paper. The Terms that we expreſs 
eats by, are thoſe of ſweet, ſtinking, rank, muſty, and 
Ihe reſt is done by Compariſon, or by Epichets bor- 
ed from odoriferous Bodies. 

Touch is the fifth and laſt Senſe. This is ſpread over 
e whole Body with the Nerves, which are its Organ. 
jw: we diſcover whether Things are hard, ſoft, rough, 
nen, wet, ary, &c. But the Qualities which moſt af- 
«1t, are Heat and Cold. 

Heat is cauſed by the Agitation of the inſenſible Parts of 
e Bean Which produces in us that Senſation, So that 
lit :» Heat to our Senſation, in the Object is only Mo- 
mn. Thus a Mill, running round without a proper Sup- 
lf of Corn, will take Fire; and the Wheel of a Chariot 
I blaze with the Rapidity of its own Motion ; and the 
dans produce Flame by rubbing two Pieces of Wood to- 
mer, Thus as Heat is nothing but the inſenſible Par- 
ws of Bodies put into Motion; ſo Cold, on the contrary, 
Kaloned by the Cellation of the Motion of thoſe Parti- 
F Or their being placed in a State of Reſt. | 
from the Ideas formed in the Mind, by Means of our 
ales, and the Operations of the Mind itſelf, is the 
dation of the human Underſtanding; the loweit De- 
e of which 15 Perception. 'I's conceive a right Notion 
Mz, we mutt difinguiſh the nrit Objects of it, which 
*1Mpic Ideas, ſuch as of red, blue, bitter, ſweet, &c. 
M tae other Objects of our Senſes, and from the Ob- 
b of Rejection, ſuch as thinking, willing, &. The 
Ind, having gained Variety of fimple Ideas, by putting 
together, forms compounded oi complex Ideas, as of 
wan, Horz, Windmil}, &c. | 
ne nexc Operation of the Mind is that of abſtracting 
eas; for thus they are made general. And a penn: 
Li 
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ral Idea is to be conſidered as ſeparated from Time ud 


Place, and lodged in the Mind to repreſent any paruculaf 


Thing that is conformable to it. 

Knowledge is the higheſt Degree of the ſpeculati 
Faculties, and conſiſts in the Perception of the Truth d 
affirmative or negative Propoſitions. And this Perceptiof 
is immediate or mediate. When, by comparing two lde: 
together, we perceive their Agreement or Difagreemen 
as that black is not white, that two and two are equal t 
four, &c. it is called immediate Perception, or intuiti 
Knowledge; and as the Truth of ſuch Propoſitions is to 
known by a ſimple Intuition of the Ideas themſelves, they 
are alſo called ſelf- evident Propoſitions, 

But mediate Perception comes by the Intervention of othe 


Ideas. Thus if it be affirmed that the Front of your Hou 


1s longer than mine, the Agreement or Diſagreement wi 
be ſeen by applying the ſame Meaſure to both. 'This 
Demonſtration or rational Knowledge. 

But the Underſtanding is not conlined to certain Tru 
It alſo judges of Probability; which conſiſts in the likel 
Agreemeent or Diſagreement of Ideas: And the aſſentii 
to any Propoſition as probable, or not, is called Opinion, 
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Of PLAIN TRIGONOME TRI 


OR, 
The Reſelution of Right-lined Triangles. 
\ Right-lined Triangle is a Figure contained betwee 


three right Lines, which at their Meeting mal 
three Angles. Some call it a plain Triangle. If one 


theſe Angles is a right Angle, that is, if one of theſe Lind 


ſtaads perpendicular to another, it is called a right-angl 
Triangle. But if none of them are right, it is called! 
oblique-angled Triangle; and if one of theſe Angle 
obtuſe, that is, greater than a right Angle, it is called 


obtuſe-angled Triangle. But if all the Angles are aut 


that is, leſs than right Angles, it is called an acute-ang 
Triangle, | 
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In the right-lined Tri- C 
mgle AB C, the longeſt 
de AC is called the Hy- 
wthenuſe, and the other 
wo Sides the Legs; like- 
wiſe AB is called the Baſe, 
becauſe the Triangle ſeems * 
w and upon it, and BC the \ Ll 
perpendicular. And becauſe B I" 
is perpendicular to AB, it is a right-angled Triangle. Wh 
The Triangle DEF F 


N 


1 
1 
: 


| 


b an oblique - angled 4 
angle. It is like- F 
ie called an obtuſe- | 

Iugled Triangle, be- 10 

cauſe the Angle at E 1 

b greater than a right dil} 
gle. Likewiſe, as il 

al the three Sides are 


1 


— — 


nequal, it is called a Scalenum. 


The Triangle GHT is 
a acute-angled Triangle, 
cauſe every Angle is leſs 
ſan a right one; it is alſo 
* Equilateral Triangle, 


Peauſe all the Sides are 
ual, 


lt is neceſſary to obſerve, that 
the Angles of every plain 
mangle are equal to two right 


The Triangle KLM is called M 
ts, that is, to twice 90, or 
© Degrees. , 


E 
n lſoſceles, becauſe two of the he 
Al Triangles are ſolved by N Fe L 


des only are equal; as KM is 
Mal to LM. 
e Rule of Proportion, in which three known Numbers 
are 


i 
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are given, ſo that you are to multiply the two laſt, ang! 
divide by the firſt, in order to find the Number ſought, 
But this is much eaſier performed by Logarithms of ha. 
tural Numbers, Sines, and Tangents, in which ygu hate 
nothing to do but add the two laſt together, and tubtrat 
the firit, by which Means you will have the fourth. 


We call the Sine, 
Tangent, and Secant 
of an Angle, the Sine, 
Tangent, and Secant 
of the Arch which mea- 
ſures that Angle. And 
in every right - lined 
Triangle, ſuch as ABC, 
the Sides are in the 


ſame Proportion one to 5 K - NS 
znother x the Sines of thn 480 bil © 
the oppoſite Angles. For having taken A as the Centr 
with the Line AB for the Radius, and having deſcriv 
the Arch DB, you will find that Half of the Cho:d r 
is Half the Sine of the Angle at A. The ſame will bo 
good if you take B or C for the Centre. {ul 
Whence it follows, that in every Triangle, ABC, ee. 
Sine of the Angle A is to the oppoſite Side BC, as the 8 
of the Angle B 1s to the Sine of the oppoſite Side AC, 
as the Sine of the Angle C is to the oppoſite Side AB. Th 
Likewiſe in every Triangle ABC, which is right-angle 
ſuppoſe at B; if you take the Leg AB for the Rade 2. 
a Circle, or the total Sine, the other Leg BC, will be lo 
Tangent of the Angle A; and AC will be the Secant v0 | 
the ſame Angle. 8 
In the Reſolution of a Triangle we ought to know 70 


many Sides and Angles as are neceſſary to determine 
Triangle, in ſuch a Manner that we ſhall not be able 
change them without changing one of the other Angle 
known Sides. In all theſe Operations add the tw 
Lines together, and ſubtract the firſt ; unleſs you tak 
arichmetical Compais of the firſt, and then add then 
together. 
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PROBLEM I. 
The Legs being given to find the acute Angles. 
As the Leg AB 480 2.681241 
I; to the Leg BC 360 2.5 56302 
do is the Radius or Sine of go? 10.000000 


— 
— 


Sum 12.556302 


To the Tangent of 36* 52 the Angle A 9.87 3061 


PROBLEM II. 
. Hyporbenuſe being given, and either of the ſaid Legs, 


to find the acute Angles. 
As the Hypothenuſe 600 2.778151 
To the Radius or Sine go? 10.000000 


do is the Leg BC 360 2.550302 


Sum 12.556302 


To the Sine of the Angle at A 36 52 9.778151 
Mie, When you have found one of the acute Angles, 


ſubtract it from 60, and the Remainder will be the other 
acute Angle. 


PROBLEM III. 
The Angles and either of the Legs being given, to find the 


: other Leg. 
As the Sine of go? 1 0.000000 
lo the given Leg BC 360 | 2.556302 
do the Tangent of the acute Angle next the 
given Side C 10. 124939 
To the Leg ſought, 480 2.681241 


— 
Lean 


PROBLEM IV. 


The Angles and the Hypothenuſe being given, to find cither 

of the Legs. 

men! the Sine of g0®, the Radius 10.000000 
0 the Hypothenuſe 2.778151 

dois the Sine of the Angle oppoſite the Leg ſought 9.778851 


2 


To the Leg ſought, 360 $+35 7093 
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PROBLEM V. 
The Hypothenuſe and either of the Legs being given, 1 fd 
the other Leg. 

Add the Logarithm of the Sum of the Hypotheauſe, and 
the given Leg to the Logarithm of their Difference, and 
the Half of the Sum of the Logarithms 1s the Logarithn 
of the Leg ſought, thus: 

The Hypothenuſe 600 
The Leg BC 360 


_— 


Sum 960 2.982271 
Difference 240 2.380211 


5.362482 Sum 
The Side AB 480 2.68 1241 Half 


Or if a Table of Logarithms is not at Hand, ſubtrad 
the Square of the Leg from the Square of the Hypothenuk, 


and the Square Root of the Remainder is the Meaſure 0 
the other Leg, thus : | 

The Square of 600 is 360000 

— of 360 1s 129600 


Remainder 930400 


— — 


The Square Root of which is 480 as before. 


Note, If the Sides of the Triangle are 60, 48, and 30 


or any Numbers under 200, this Queſtion may be read 

anſwered by the 'Table of Square Numbers inſerted 1n ti 

Book, thus: 

The Hypothenuſe and a Leg being given, to find the other 14 
The Square of 60 is 3600 

of 48 is 2304 


Remainder 1296 


— k ꝛ — 


Root 36 


The Square of 60 is 3600 
— — of 36 is 1296 


Remainder 2304 


Root 48 
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To find the Hypothenuſe, 
The Square of 48 2304 
—— of ; 1296 


— — 


Sum 3600 


Root 600 


Theſe Rules will hold univerſally in all right-angled 


Inangles. 


PROBLEM VI. 


The Angles being given, and either of the Legs, to find the 
Hypothenu/e. 


As the Radius or Sine of go? 


10.000000 
To the given Leg 360 2.556302 
Vis the Secant of the Angle next the given 
eg 530 8 10.221849 
To the Hypothenuſe 600 2.778151 


. Nite, To find the Secant of an Angle, ſubtract the Sine 
Complement of the ſaid Angle from 20.000000, the dou-. 
de Radius, and the Remainder will be the Secant ſought. 
Thus, From 20.000000 


Subtract 9.77815 1 the Sine of 36⁰ 52 


The Remainder 10.221849 is the Secant of 53? 8' ſought. 
08S D0DeDOrccr ac HF e OSS 


Of Oblique-angled Plain TRIANGLES, 
P. RON LEM I. 


Tue Sides and the Angle oppoſite to either of them being given, 
to find the oppefite Angle. 


Þ is neceſſary to know whether the Angle given be 
Obtuſe or Acute. Thus the Angie at C may readily be 
idewed to be obtuſe, and conſequently the other two + |} 
* be acute. Likewiſe when an obtuſe Angle is given, ; 
de Supplement to 180 muſt be taken. t 


O 3 As 


— — . * _ * 
— - k — — . . n 
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As the Side AC 696 Comp. Arith. 7.157391 
Lo the Sine of the Angle B 46 32 9.860802 
So is the Side BC 532 2.725911 
To the Sine of the Angle A 33* 42 9.744104 


PROBLE M II. 


Tavo Sides and the Angle iucluded between them, being given, 


to find the ether Angles. 


As the Sum of the two Sides AC and BC 1228 6.91080: 


To the Difference of the ſame 164 2.214843 

So the Tangent of Half the Sum of the Angles F 256 
fought 40* 7 9.925009 

To the Tangent of the Difference 6® 25" 9.051254 


Tne Angle at C is 99? 46“, the Supplement of which to 
180 is 80” 14, which is the Sum of the two remaining 
Angles. The Half of this Sum is 4097, as above. 

Now if you add this Difference 6 25” to 40? 7”, the Sum 
is 46 32', the greater Angle. And if you ſubtrad it from 
40? 7', the Remainder is the leſſer Angle 33* 420. 


FROBDBLE M. 
The three Sides being given, to find any of the Angles 
C 
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Let the greateſt Side AB be taken for the Baſe, and 
ſom the Angle C let fall a Perpendicular upon the Baſe ; 
«hich will divide the given Triangle into two right-angled 
Triangles 3 and then ſay, 


ks the Baſe 945 Comp. Arith. 7.024568 
bio the Sum of the other Sides 1228 3-089198 
ois the Difference 164 2.214844 


To the Diff. of the Segments of the Baſe 213 2.328610 


SubtraCt 21 3, the Difference found, from the Baſe 945, 
d the Remainder will be 732, the Half of which is 366, 
tich meaſures the Segment DB. The other Half added 
0213 makes 579 for the other Segment; ſo that you have 
#0 right-angled Triangles, of each of which a Leg and 
te Hypothenuſe are known, which may be ſolved by the 
nd Problem of the right-angled Triangles aforegoing. 

Or you may add all the given Sides together, and from 
af the Sum ſubtract the Sides that the Angle ſougat lies 
etween to gain their Difference. Then add the Comple- 
ent Arithmetical of the Logarithms which comprehend 
e Angle, to the Logarithm of the Differe s, and Half 
e dum will be the Logarithm of the Sine of Half the 


ile fought. Thus, 

f AB 94 

l AC 898 | 

5 BC 532 

A Sum 217 

1 Half 1086 
Difference of AC 390 
— of BC 554 

Logarithms. 


696 Side AC 7.157391 Comp. Arith. 


532 Side BC 7.274088 Comp. Arith. 
ltrrence of AC A KA oe F | 


lterence of BC 2.743509 


——— — . 


Sum 19.767165 
Half the Sum 9.883582 Sine of 49® 58” 
9 53 double is the Angle ſought, 999 46' 
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PROBLEM: V. 


7 he Angles and one Side being given, to find the other Sigg, 
As the Sine of the Angle oppoſite the given Side 


Comp. Arith. 0.255028 
T'o the given Side 532 2.725911 
So is the Sine of the Angle oppoſite the Side I 
ſought 469 33 9.871996 
To the Side fought 696 2.842935 2 
N 
© S DDO ODD . 


ASTRONOMICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. 3 greateſt Obl:quity of the Ecliptic being given 
and the Diſtance of the Sun from the next Equ 
noctial Point, to find his Declination. Suppoſe the Sun t 
be in o Degree of Taurus, then he will be 3o Degret 
from the Equinoctial Point, which is the Beginning 0 
Aries, and the greateſt Declination or Obliquity of ti 
Ecliptic to be 23 Degrees 29 Minutes. Then fay, 


As the Radius or Sine of go Degrees 10,00000 
Is to the Sine of zo Degrees 9.698900 5 
So 15 the Sine of 23 Degrees 29 Min. 9.600400 (le 


To the Sine of preſent Deelinat. 11 Deg. 30 Min. 9. 2993 


II. The greateſt Declination being given, and the pr 
ſent Declination, to find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic. 
As the Sine of the greateſt Declin. Com. Arith. 0.3995 
To the Sine of the preſent Declin. 11“ 30' 9.2995, 
So is the Radius — 10. ooo 


To the Sun's Place in the Eclipic, zo Deg. 9.6989 Ig 
e tue! 

III. The greateſt Obliquity of the Ecliptic being gie 
and the Diſtance of the Sun from the next Equine the | 


Point, to find his right Aſcenſion, 
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\; the Radius — em 10.000000 
To the Sine Complement of the greateſt Ob- 

liquity 39 29 9.903243 
do is the Tangent of the Sun's Diſtance from 

Aries 300 9.761439 


— 


To the Tangent of the right Aſcenſion 279 54 9g.723892 


ou ——— 


IV. The greateſt Obliquity of the Ecliptic and the De- 
cination of the Sun being given, to find his right Aſ- 
tenũon. . 
le Radius 10.000000 
ohe Tangent of the Sun's Declin. 11? 31” 9.301462 
o is the Tangent Com. of the greateſt Obl. 10.362044 


I 


Wo the Sine of the Sun's right Aſcenſion 27? 54 9.670506 


v. The greateit Obliquity of the Ecliptic, and the Diſ- 
ace of the Sun from the next Equinoctial Point, being 
wen, to find the Angle the Ecliptic makes with the Me- 


Wan. 


the Radius — 10.000000 
lo the Sine Comp. of the Sun's Diſtance from 
e next Equinoctial Point 9.937531 
57" » the Tangent of the greateſt Obliquity of 
he Ecliptic 9.637956 


0 the Tangent Complement of the Angle 
ought, 699 23 9.575487 


V. The Sun's greateſt Declination being given, and 
preſent Declination, to find the Angle which the E- 
pic makes with the Meridiau. 

le Sine Comp. of the Declination of the 

Wn 11? 30 Comp. Arith. | 0.003307 


the Sine Comp. of the greateft Obiiquity 


9890 „0 7 bs 
. 9.9²⁴5 
lie Kadius 1 19. o0OOOO 


de Line of the Angle ſought 69 23 9.971259 


O 5 VII. The 
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VII. The Elevation of the Pole being given, and the 
Declination of the Sun, to find the Amplitude of the Sub 
ortive or occaſive. fi 
As the Sine Comp. of the Elev. of the Pole a 

51? 3o' Comp. Arith. o. 205851 
To the Sine of Declination of the Sun 11 30 9.299379 
So is the Radius 10.000000 


— —ü—j̃— 


To the Sine of the Amplitude ſought 189 40 9g.50;2;08M li 
— be 
Note, The Amplitude of the Sun ortive or occaſwe 6! 
that is, when he riſes or ſets, is towards the North wie Le 
the Sun is in the ſix Northern Signs, Aries, Taurus, Gg ö 
mini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo. Towards the South we Le 
he is in the Southern Signs, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittariu u 
Capricornus, Aquarius, and Piſces. Bf 
To find the Sun's greateſt Amplitude proceed as before Io 
As the Sine Complement of the Elevation of . 
the Pole Comp. Arith. o. 205 
To the Sine of the Sun's greateſt Declination 9.6004 
So is the Radius 10.0000 10 
— Nt 
To the Sine of the greateſt Amplitude 39 48* 9.80620 IJ 
— i 
VIII. The Sun's greateſt Amplitude, and his Diſtang [in 
from the next Equinoctial Point being given, to find . 
preſent Amplitude. X 
As the Radius 10. oo bun, 
'To the Sine of the Sun's greateſt Amplitude Mit 
39? 48 9.806% = t! 
So is the Sine of the Sun's Diſtance from the Wo: 
Equinoctial 30 9.698 * 
— WW: 
To the Sine of the Amplitude ſought, 18 40 9.5%, de 
a mus IS, 
IX. The Declination of the Sun and the Elevation af 
Pole being given, to find the aſcenſional Diiterence- Toth 
As the Radius or Sine of go Degrees 10.00 
Jo the Tangent of the Sun's Declin. 119 300 9.305 Udtr 
So is the Tang. of the Elev. of the Pole 51% 300 10.095 Nh y 
n 


To the Sine of the aſcenſional Difference 14.49 94 


— 
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The aſcenfional Difference being converted into Time 
by a Table made for that Purpoſe, and ſubtracted from 
ix Hours when the Sun is in the Northern Signs, and 
aided to ſix Hours when the Sun is in the Southern Signs, 
xill give the Time of his Riſing. Thus 14* 40 turned 
into Time make 59 Minutes, which ſubtracted from 6 
Hours, leave 5 Hours 1 Minute, the Time of the Sun's 
Ring, and added to 6 give 6 Hours 59 Minutes, the 
Time of his Setting. Likewiſe the Time of the Setting 
king doubled will give the Length of the Day; thus twice 
6 Hours, 59 Minutes, makes 13 Hours 68 Minutes, the 
Length of the Day. 

X. The Declination of the Sun being given, and the 
33 of the Pole, to find the Time of the Sun's Riſing 
and Setting. 
As the Radius 1 0.000000 
To the Tangent of the Sun's Declin. 119 3o' 9.308463 
do is the Tangent of the Elevation of the Pole 

51" 30 | 10.099395 


To the Sine Complement of the ſeminoQur- 
nal Arch, 75® 11 9.47858 


— 


This converted into Time, gives 5 Hours 1 Minute, the 
Iime of the Sun's Riſing, and ſubtracted from 12 Hours, 
Wl be 6 Hours, 59 Minutes, the Time of his Setting. 

XI. The Elevation of the Pole, the Declination of the 
zn, and the Hour of the Day being given, to find the 
Altitude or Height of the Sun. 

4; the Radius 
loche Tangent Complement of the Eleva- 

non of the Pole 51 30 9.900905. 
vis the Sine Complement of the Diſtance of 
tne Sun from the Meridian 15 Degrees, that 
u, 11 or 1 O'Clock 9.984944 


Io. ©OOOOD 


lo the Tangent of the firſt Arch $90 22 9.88 5549 
dbtrad the Declination of the Sun from go Degrees, and 
u will have the Diſtance of the Sun from the Pole. 
en from 6 in the Morning to 6 in the Evening ſub- 
tract 
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VII. The Elevation of the Pole being given, and the 
Declination of the Sun, to find the Amplitude of the Sun 
ortive or occaſive. 

As the Sine Comp. of the Elev. of the Pole 

51? 30“ Comp. Arith. o. 205831 
To the Sine of Declination of the Sun 11 30 9.299379 

So is the Radius 10. o00000 
To the Sine of the Amplitude ſought 18 40 g. 505250 

Note, The Amplitude of the Sun ortive or occafive, 
that is, when he riſes or ſets, is towards the North wier 
the Sun is in the ſix Northern Signs, Aries, Taurus, Ge 
mini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo. Towards the South wher 
he 1s in the Southern Signs, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittariu 
Capricornus, Aquarius, and Piſces. 

To find the Sun's greateſt Amplitude proceed as before 
As the Sine Complement of the Elevation of 

the Pole Comp. Arith. | 0.2058; 
To the Sine of the Sun's greateſt Declination 9.60040 
So is the Radius 10. ooo 


— 


To the Sine of the greateſt Amplitude 39 48“ 9.80020 


S rn 889 Mts, — 


VIII. The Sur's greateſt Amplitude, and his Diſtane 
from the next Equinoctial Point being given, to find d 
preſent Amplitude. 


As the Radius 10. ooo 
To the Sine of the Sun's greateſt Amplitude | 

39 48' 9.806% 
So is the Sine of the Sun's Diſtance from the 


Equinoctial 30 9.6989 


— 


To the Sine of the Amplitude ſought, 18? 40 9.505 


IX. The Declination of the Sun and the Elevation of 
Pole being given, to find the aſcenſional Difference. 
As the Radius or Sine of go Degrees 10.000 
Jo the Tangent of the Sun's Declin. 11? 30“ 9.305 
So is the Tang. of the Elev. of the Pole 51 30 10.09 


To the Sine of the aſcenſional Difference 14.49 9.4977 
as . 
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The aſcenfional Difference being converted into Time 
by a Table made for that Purpoſe, and ſubtracted from 
ix Hours when the Sun is in the Northern Signs, and 
aided to ſix Hours when the Sun is in the Southern Signs, 
vill give the Time of his Riſing. Thus 145 40 turned 
into Time make 59 Minutes, which ſubtracted from 6 
Hours, leave 5 Hours 1 Minute, the Time of the Sun's 
Riing, and added to 6 give 6 Hours 59 Minutes, the 
Time of his Setting. Likewiſe the Time of the Setting 
being doubled will give the Length of the Day; thus twice 
6 Hours, 59 Minutes, makes 13 Hours 68 Minutes, the 
Length of the Day. 

X. The Declination of the Sun being given, and the 
Elevation of the Pole, to find the Time of the Sun's Riſing 
and Setting. 

As the Radius 10.000000 
To the Tangent of the Sun's Declin. 119 30 9.308463 
do is the Tangent of the Elevation of the Pole 

51* 30 | 10.099395 


To the Sine Complement of the ſeminoctur- - 
nal Arch, 759 Ty 9.4% 855 


. — 


This converted into Time, gives 5 Hours 1 Minute, the 

Time of the Sun's Riſing, and ſubtracted from 12 Hours, 

vill be 6 Hours, 59 Minutes, the Time of his Setting. 
XI. The Elevation of the Pole, the Declination of the 

dun, and the Hour of the Day being given, to find the 

Altitude or Height of the Sun. 

A the Radius 


To the Tangent Complement of the Eleva- 


Io. COOOOD: 


tion of the Pole C2” If 9.900905. 
do is the Sine Complement of the Diſtance of 

the Sun from the Meridian 15 Degrees, that | 

5, 11 or 1 o' Clock 9.984944 
To the Tangent of the firſt Arch $79 28: 9.8 8 55 49 


dubtrag the Declination of the Sun from go Degrees, and 
YOu will have the Diſtance of the Sun from the Pole. 
en from 6 in the Morning to 6 in the Evening fub- 

tract. 
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tract the firſt Arch from the Sun's Diſtance from the Pole, il 7 
and you will have the ſecond Arch. Thus go Degrees; s 
Sun's Declination, 11 90 U 
R 
Diſtance from the Pole, 78 30 5 
The firſt Arch, $732 tl 
2 
The ſecond Arch, 40 58 * 
— lo 
. ; Then ſay, De 
As the Sine Complement of the firſt Arch found pl 
Comp. Arith. 0.100721 . 
To the Sine Complement of the ſecond Arch 9.877% Si: 
So is the Sine of the Latitude 519 30 9.89 zz 
To the Sine of the Altitude of the Sun 48% 10 9.872274 
This may be obtained more readily thus, — 
As the Cotine of the Hour from the Meridian | 
15 Comp. Arith. o. ol zol 
To the Tangent of Latitude — 10.099 % 5 
So is the Radius 10. ooo $ 
To the Tangent of the firſt Arch 5 2 28 10.114450 
When the Declination is North, ſubtract it from t N 


firſt Arch found, and the Remainder ſhall be the ſecon 
Arch. But when South, it muſt be added to make tl 


ſecond Arch, 
Firſt Arch 527 af 
Declination 11%? 3o' 


——_—— 


Second Arch 40% 58! 


9 


As the Sine of the firſt Arch Co. Ar. 529 280 0.10072 
Jo the Coſine of the ſecond Arch 409 58 9.8779 


So is the Sine of the Latitude g? 300 9.8935 


To the Sine of the Altitude of the Sine 489 10“ 9.8722 

There is a more compendious and univerſal Way, hi 
is leſs liable to Error, thus, add the three Logaiit 
together, of the Sine Complement of the Height : a 
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Pole, the Sine Complement of the Declination of the 
dun, and the Sine Complement of the Diſtance of the 
Hour from the Meridian. Afterwards add together the 
Fine of the Height of the Pole, and the Sine of the De- 
ination of the Sun, then neglecting the Racus's, ſubtract 
tie leaſt Sum from the greater; the Remainder will be 
:Logarithm to be ſought for among thoſe of the natural 
Numbers. But you muſt neglect the Characteriitic, and 
Lok for it among the higheſt Numbers, in order to have 
Decimals. The following Example will make the Matter 
lain. . 

"m Complement of the Height of the Pole 9.794149 
fine Complement of the Declination of the Sun 9.991193 
dne Complement of the Hour 15? 9.984949 


Firſt Sum 0.770291 
Leaſt Sum 9.193199 


Difference 0. 577092 
d. of the Pole's Height 9.9035 44 — 
d. of the Sun's Decl. 9.29965 5 


Leaſt Sum 9.193199 


Now as you ſee the Characteriſtic of the Remainder is 
d, tae natural Number anſwering thereto muſt be under 
lo, Therefore I look for the Logarithm among the high- 
el Numbers, and I find it to be 3.7765. That is 3, 1s 
lt Integer, and the reſt are decimal Fractions. Now as 
tte Declination is North, I add one to the Integer; if South, 
liculd have ſubſtracted one from it; and then it will 
land thus, 4.7765. The Logarithm anſwering to the 
umber is O. 679101. To which I add the leaſt Sum, 
ach is the Sine of the Altitude ſought. 

0.679101 

9.193199 


075 


| 9.872300 48.11 

8 duppoſe the Declination had deen South, I ſhould have 
n one from the Integer 3.7765 and then it Would have 
den 2.7705, to which the correſponding Logarithm is 


0.443493, 
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0.443498, which add to the leaſt Sum, and it will make | 
9.636627 the Sine of 259 40“, when the Sun is in the Be. 


ginning of Scorpio. 


XII. To find the Height of the Sun at the Hour of fn 
| 10,000009 


As the Radius _— 
To the Sine of the Sun's Declination 119 30 9.299655 


So is the Sine of the Height of the Pole 519 30 9.893544 


To the Sine of the Sun's Height at fix 89 58 9.193199 
XIII. To find the Height of the Sun when he is in th 


Equator. 
As the Radius io. ooo 
To the Coſine of the Height of the Pole 519 30“ 9.79414 
So is the Coſine of the Sun from Merid. 15? 9.9849. 


To the Sine of the Altitude ſought 369 58“ 9.770 


XIV. The Latitude of the Place, and the Declinatic 
of the Sun being given, to find the Time when the Su 
comes to be due Eaſt or Weſt. 
As the Tangent of the Latitude 519 30' Co. Ar. 0.90060 
Is to the Tangent of the Declination x19 30 9.3084 
So is the Radius — | 1 0.00000 


To the Coſine of the Hour 809 41 9. 2090 


This converted into Time is 5 Hours 23 Minutes fro 
Noon. 

XV. The Latitude of the Place, and the Declination 
the Sun being given, to find his Azimuth at Six O'Clock 
As the Radius | 1©.00000 

To the Coſine of the Latitude 519 30 9.79414 
So is the Tangent of the Declination 119 30 9.3080 


To the Co. Tang. of the Azim. ſought 829 43 9.102 
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XIV. The Hour of the Day, the Sun's Altitude and his 
Declination being given, to find his Azimuth. 
v the Sine of the Sun's Altitude 48? 10 Co. Ar. 0.175896 
s to the Sine of 15 Deg. the Hour 9.412996 
is the Coſine of the Sun's Declination 11® 3o' 9.991 193 


To Sine of Sun's Azim. from the South 229 21' 9. 580085 


XVII. The Azimuth, the Altitude, and the Declination 
of the Sun being given, to find the Hour of the Day. 
As the Coſine of 119 30” the Declin. Co. Ar. 0.008807 
To the Sine of the Azimuth 229 21 9.580085 
$ is the Sine of 489 10' the Altitude 9.824104. 


To the Sine of the Hour 159 or 1 from Noon 9.41 2996 


XVIII. The Latitude of the Place, and the Sun's De- 
cination being given, to find his Altitude when he is due 
Faſt or Weſt. 
as the Sine of the Latitude 519 3o' Co. Arith. 0.106456 
T9 the Radius or Sine of go Deg. 10.000000 
9 1» the Sine of the Declination 119 300 9.299695 


To Sine of Alt. when due Eaſt or Weſt 14 46' 9.406151 


2 
| 
8 


: 
1 \ 

\E-M 
35 5 


0 CEO N B 


| To make theſe Matters more plain, take AO the Radius 
om bo in a Line of Chords, or 90 in a Line of Sines, 
and 


1, 
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and deſcribe the Semi-circle AZ B. Then take 380 zo, 
the Height of the Equator or Complement of the Latitud 
of London from the Line of Chords, and ſet it off from 3 
to AX, and draw the Line from ZE to O the Centre, and tha 
will repreſent the half Equator above the Earth. But! 
ſhould have mentioned firſt, that the Semi-circle repreſent 
the Meridian of twelve o' Clock; that BZ is the South Part 
AZ the North; that the Perpendicular raiſed from O 
Z is the Eaſt, and that PO at right Angles with O is hall 
of the Axis of the World, and the Hour Line of Six o'Clock 
that P is the North Pole, and Z the Zenith, or Point dired 
ly over our Heads. Theſe Things being known, take 119 3g 
the Declination of o Degree of Taurus, and place it fron 
E to D. And the ſame from the Line of Sines of the ſam 
Radius, and ſet it off from O to Fon the Line of 8 
o' Clock. Draw a Line from D through F till it reaches C 
on the Diameter, which is the Point where the Sun ſets ii 
the Horizon AB. In this Line the Sun muſt neceſſarily bull Þ 
while he continues in o of Taurus. Now for Diſtin&v :; 
Sake let the Hour be Four o' Clock in the Afternoon, whid 
is 60? from D, or 30 from PO the Hour of Six. 
therefore take 30 from the Line of Sines, and place! 
from F to 8, which repreſents the Place of the Sun. h 
as DC is Part of a leſſer Circle of the Sphere, I mak 
FD the Radius, by Means of a SeQtor, before I can mea 
ſure 309 properly. I likewiſe take 30 from the Line 
Sines with the common Radius, and place it from Ott 
R. This Point will repreſent the Place of the Sun at Fo 
o'Clock, when he is in the Equator, the Beginning 0 
Aries. Now obſerve, that 

CF is the Sine of the aſcenſional Difference, 14 49 

CO is the Sine of the Sun's Amplitude 18 40 | 

FE a Perpendicular, let fall from F to E, is the Sun 
Height at Six o'Clock 809 58' 

CD 1049 49" is the Sun's Diurnal Arch, the Suppl 
ment of which to 180 is 75% 11” the Seminoctum 
Arch. 

EO is equal to the Sun's Azimuth, at Six o'Clock 70 

DM is the Diſtance from the Meridian when he is di 
Eaſt 809 41“ which turned into Time at 15 Degrees f 
an Hour, and a Degree for four Minutes, is 5 Hours, 
Minutes. i 
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Nis the Sine of the Sun's Altitude 275 28“. 


IH being the Radius, and 72057 his Azimuth from the 
Huch. 


e Equator. 
LR is the Sine of the Sun's Azimuth from the Eaſt, 
hen in the Equator as above, 24 20. 


te, This Scheme is drawn according to the orthographic 
Projeftion of the Sphere, wherein all Circles perpendi— 
euler to the Eye are projected into right Lines. Hence 
all theſe Lines are meaſured by a Line of Sines, and the 
wtward Circle njecr by a Line of Chords. Likewiſe 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that if you have eccaſion to 
draw a Line from A to R, 60® in the Equator or any 
ther Circle projected into a Line, it will be beſt to take 30 
Deg. the Complement, and ſet it off from O to R, becauſe 


the Divifions of the Sines are much more diſtin& above the 
bliddle of the Circle. 


© O2Q00000D09090c-04guunoooJ0 ood) 


Of DIALLING. 


| HE plaineſt and ſimpleſt of all is the Equinoctiar 
Diar, fo called, becauſe it is always to be placed 
rallel to the Plane of the Equator, to which Circle 
den the Sun comes, the Days and Nights are equal 
wzhout the World; except under the Pole, where their 
continues Half a Year. This Dial is particularly 
culated for the Inhabitants of thoſe Parts, if any, be- 
uſe it has 24 Hours placed thereon, which is of ſingular 
Wantage, for thoſe Places where the Sun never ſets for 
Months together. In making this you need only divide 
ele into 15 Degrees for every Hour, 7? zo' for Half 
wr, and 3* 40 for a Quarter. The Gnomon or Style 
a kraight Pin or Wire of any Length, placed in the 
", and perpendicular to the Plane. 
| dis Dial may be uſed in thoſe Parts of the World, by 
FI the Plane of the Dial parallel to the Plane of the 
Equator, 


JS is the Sine of the Sun's Azimuth from the Eaſt 177 3. 


Mis the Sine of the Sun's Altitude at Four o'Clock in 


EA OT oO ery ROI Raney yo 


—— 
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Equator, and making the upright Gnomon to point er 
actly to the North Pole; but it is hardly worth while, 
there being others more ſuitable to theſe Latitudes, and 
which may be placed with much leſs Trouble; eſpecially 
as it is only fit for the Summer Half Year. 


An EQuixoctiat DIAI. 
CE peta EI ag NR 


9-20 


I 


— 4a. a r — D 


To make an HoRIZON TAL DIAL. 


An HoxIZzůoN TAL D1ar. is that which is placed paral 
to the Plane of the Horizon, and is to be fixed on a firon! 
Poſt or Stone Pillar, where the Sun may ſhine on it at? 
Times of the Day, from his Riſing to his Setting. Thel 
that have Conveniency to place this, need no other, be 
cauſe it ſerves all the Purpoſes of any other Dial than © 
be made. ; 

There are different Ways of conſtructing this Dial, 
a great deal of Pains has been taken, to no * 


rere. 
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ſe, becauſe the eaſieſt and trueſt Way is by Arithme- 
{| Calculation, and requires no other Inſtrument to form 
but a Ruler on which a Line of Chords is placed. 


Taiz of the Diſtances of the Hours, Half Hours, and 
Wurters, for all the Degrees of Latitude in England, Ire- 
lad, and Wales, in Horizontal Dials. 


Hours, | Lat. 
Uuarters 


Lat. 
Þ+ 2.9% 


d. m. d. 


Tat. 


O © 
235 
42 


14 47 
17 51 
21 © 
24 10 
27 26 
30 48 


34 17 


8 48| 
11 46 


37 51038 14 
41 33,41 5% 
45 22/45 
8 54/49 19 


53 23 


Lat. Lat. ] Lat. ] Lat. | 
55 | 56 | 


A 
Wa 
Wn 
+ 


2 
5 
bh 
= 
— 
= 
= 
3 


D Ow o 
— 
Ig ow o|* 


dd 
ut 
a 


reer 


2 ND 


50 5159 27140 455! 


54 864 29]54 4955 9 


80 38080 45|30 5280 59 


71 27/1 41/1 5372 5 
76 1176 11176 2176 31 


/ 


85 1985 22135 2585 29 
go Ogo olgo ogo ©& 


dis Table is very plai 
1 : ry plain and eaſy ; for ſuppoſe you were 
de aDial for the Latitude of 56%, then the Diſ- 


tance 
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tance for the Hours 2 and 10 will be 52® 35, Tie 
Diſtance for 2 and a Quarter, will be 28® 59“, and thi 
Diſtance of 10 wanting a Quarter, or 3 Quarters after g 
is the ſame Diſtance; an Example of which will explai 
this Matter fully. But I ſhall firſt ſhew how this Table! 
made. The Proportion is this: ä 
As the Radius 


— 10.000008M e 
To the Sine of 53? the Latitude — 9.90 23% (( 
So is the Tangent of 60? or four Hours 10.3856 * 
AV. 
To the Tan. of the Diſt. from Merid. 54* 8 10.1400 1 
as in the Table, D! 
| Flint 
4A TABLE ſbewing the LaTiTUDE of the principal Town: « * 
| Grew Britain and Ireland. Yo 
Names of Packs. Lat. NAuzs of PLaces. Lit 
ENGLAND. 8 _ 
d. m. Harwich, 52 8 
St. Alban“'s, 51 45 Hereford, 52 ther, 
Arundel, 50 44 Hertford, $1 WW"! 
Berwick, 55 48 Huntington, $2 Dun 
Bedford, 52 10 [pfevich, $2 Wu: 
Briſtel, 51 28 Tondon, 51 ins 
Bury, 52 20 Lancaſter, 54+ Fort 
Buckingham, 52 o Leiceſter, 52 laſp 
Cambridge, 52 15 Lincoln, $3 Wer 
Canterbury, 51 19 Litchfield, 10 
Carliſle, 54 45 Northampton, 52 
Cheſter, 53 12 MNewcaſtle, 54 
Chichefter, 50 50 Norwich, 15 
Colcheſter, 51 55 MNettingham, $4 
Coventry, 52 27 Oxford, þ 
Dewver, 51 6 Plymouth, 50 
Derby, 52 57 Portſmouth, Fo 
Dercheſter, 50 40 Reading, 51 
Durham, 54 55 Salifoury, 51 
Elp, 52 27 Shrewſbury, $5.3 
Exeter, 50 54 Stafford, $7 
Falmouth, 50 15 Stamferd, 52 
Glouceſter, 51 50 Truro, 50 


Guildford, 51 12 MWarwick, 
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Win:heſier, 61 6 Kincardine, | 4 0. 
Wirceſter, 52 15 Str. Andrew's, 56 20 
rt, 52 58 Sterling, 56 12 


— Wick, 58 40 
WALES. 


Brecknock, e2 18 IRELAND. 

Cardigan, 52 15 Armagh, 30 

Carmarthen, 51 50 Athlone, 20 

Carnarvon, 53 20 Balihannon, 25 

it, David s, cl 57 Carrick-Pergus, 45 

Dntigh, 53 15 Cavan, 0 

Flat, 53 17 Crre; 40 

Lodaff, 51 35 Corte, 51 40 

Unneut h, cl 37 Drogheda, 45 

Pembroke, 51 46 Dublin, 16 

Radnor, 52 19 Dundalk, 5 

— —— — Galloway, 12 
SCOTLAND. Inneſeilling, 20 

therdeen, Kilkenny, 0 

Imnblain, Kinſale, 

Dunfries, Kildare, 

pte, Londonderry, 

dnburgh, Limerick, 

Fort William, Waterford, 

Ia Goa, Wexford, 

Werneſs, | Youghal, 


6 
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A HORIZONTAL DIAIL for the Latitude of fifly- 


Degrees. 


w — — — 
| * 2 ES C 
of => ED 
= - — 
TV ä 
= S 
— F 


L I LiÞ 1 


| 
| 
[WH 1X Xx ÞK 


— ñ— — 


In making this Dial draw two Squares, one within 
ther, leaving Space enough between them for the Fig 
of the Hours. Through the Middle of this draw a L 
MO to repreſent the Meridian. Then croſs it at" 
Angles, from ſix to fix, and A ſhall be the Hour Lin 
fix. Takes 60 Degrees in your Compaſſes from the Lin 
Chords, and ſweep Part of a Circle, as you fee in 
Example. On which, from the ſame Line of Chords, 
off the Hours, Halves and Quarters, from the foreg 
Table, and for the Latitude of 3 Then draw a 
Circle round A. This done, lay a Ruler to the Centre 
and through the Marks in the Circumference of the | 
Circle draw the Hour Lines, and make Marks fo! 
Halves and Quarters. The Diſtance from fix to {eve 
the ſame as from five to ſix; and the Diſtance from 


7 
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o ye on the other Side, is the ſame as from ſeven to 
ett; likewiſe the Diſtance from ſeven to eight is the ſame 
«from four to five; and the Diſtances from five to four on 
te other Side, is the ſame as from eight to ſeven. Then 
ir the Latitude of the Place lay 529 down from O to C, 
ud the Angle OAC will be the Height of the Stile. 


„ nate a HoRIZONTAL Dial for the Inhabitants of the 
| EqQuaToOR. 


The Ancients imagined the Torrid Zone was uninhabi- 
table, on Account of exceſſive Heat; but Experience has 
hewn the Contrary, for there are ſeveral Countries in Aſia, 
africa, and America, which lie directly under the Equa- . 
tr, and yet are full of People; it will be therefore neceſ- 
fry to know how to make a Dial for the Inhabitants of 
thoſe Parts. 

In this Caſe a Horizontal Dial is certainly the beſt, and 
my be made with a great deal of Eaſe; for if you reckon 
the Height of your Gnomon ten Parts, then the Tangents 
n natural Numbers are the Diſtances of the Hours. But 
tecauſe every Book of Logarithms has not the Tangents 
kyarate from the Logarithms of the Tangents, I ſhall 
ge you the Hour Diſtances extracted from thence, which 


ml alſo ſerve exactly for Eaſt and Weſt Dials. 


4A T aBLE 


tances, from twelve to three and nine in Polar Dials, a 
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A TaBLE of the Hour- Diſtances for Polar, Eaſt, iv H 


Weſt Dials. Pla 
— — | a ] 
For Eaſt and For Polar obſ 
Weſt Dials. Dials. | WY tt: 
Hours and | Hours in Hour Hours and rec 
| Quarters. |Deg. and Min. Diſtances. | Quarters, for 
VI ©) of... of. -XU-- bf 
I 313 451 © ©6611 3 4 
2 2] 7 30] 1 32|2 2 15 
3 160 „ RR 5 
VI Viig of. 3 © v8 XI 5 
308 45] 3 3911 3 | 
2 2 1 30] 4 142 2 
3 7 15 4 9313 l 
VII IVI3O ol 5 I 
I 3133 45] 6 681 3 
2 2137 30] 7 6712 2 
3 1141 "7 - 7713 I 
IX Il4s 4 10 ooflI IX 
l 3148 45] 11 4111 3 
12 2152 30] 13 312 2 
3 1156 51-14 900... 
% 11160 o| 17 33 IV VII 
3103 45] 20 27]! 3 
2 2167 30] 24 1402 21 
3 171 151 29 4603 iS If 
XI 175 ol 37 32V WY: 
I 3178 45] 50 2711 3 le 
42 2482 300 75 9602 2 (+ 
E 1186 1152 5713 Wk 


You may perceive by this Table that all the Hour D. 


from fix to three and nine in Eaſt and Weſt Dials, are k 
than the Length of the Gnomon, and from thence to! 
End they are much greater; for Inſtance, at five and ſers 
and at eleven and one the Hour-Diſtance is three Time 
the Length of the Gnomon, and ſeven Tenths, beſides 3 
Parts of a Tenth; that is, 3 Lengths, 7 Tenths, and a Hal 
This may be readily meaſured with a Ruler that has a Di 


$0 
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zonal Scale. This Horizontal Dial is called a Polar Dial, 
ting parallel to the Axis of the World, and becauſe the 
dane of it is at right Angles to the Plane of the Equator. 
Befides what has been already ſaid, it will be proper to 
ſbſerre, that theſe Hour-Diſtances are exactly the fame as 
the Line of Tangents upon a 'T'wo-Foot Ruler or Sector; 
rckoning 15® for one Hour, 30 for two, &c. as alſo 45 
fir the Height of the Gnomon. On ſome Rulers this Line 
5 divided into Hours and Quarters, with the Word Pole at 
de Beginning. The Uſe of this Ruler will make the draw- 
nz of this Dial exceeding eaſy. After what has been ſaid, 
need only give you an Example in the following Figure. 
A PoLar DiaL. 


VV MILNEXIAN Vil V 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Cir- 


* 
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Circle CD. Then take 38* 3o' from your Line of Chords 
and ſet the Arch off from D towards C; make a Mark 
then draw the Line AE from the Centre A through the 
Mark, and this will repreſent the Equinoctial Line. Croft 
it at right Angles from fix to fix, as you ſee in the Schemeſ 
and that ſhall be the Place of the Stile. Then ſet off af 
many Hours as you ſee in the Example, each Way frog 
the foregoing Table, drawing Lines parallel to VI VI 
and ſo you will have all the Hours. The Difference bell 
tween this and the Polar Dial is in the Poſition before-mens 
cioned, in N Stile on the Hour-Line of ſix, ang 
in meaſuring the Hours from ſix inſtead of twelve. Th 
Height of the Stile is the Diſtance between fix and ninf 
in an Eaſt Dial, and between fix and three in a Welt Di 
An Eaſt Dial faces the Eaſt, and a Weſt Dial the Welf 
When you have drawn the Eaſt Dial on Paper, turn it tt 
wards the Light, look through it, and you will ſee « We 
Dial, therefore in making this laſt, you need only dr: 
it the contrary Way, and make the Evening Hours inſte 
of thoſe in the Morning. | : 
Note, Through a Miſtake in the Cutter, the Line : 
in this Figure does not proceed exactly from the Centre! 


as 1t ought to have done. 
An EAST DIAL. 
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Of Vertical Diats, 

Theſe Dials are beſt made arithmetically, or by the 
Arches of the Hour-Diſtances, which are found by the 
ame Analogy as in Horizontal Dials; only inſtead of the 
Height of the Pole, the Complement to that Height mutt 
be uſed, or which is the ſame Thing, the Height of the 
Equator. However, I ſhall give the Hour-Diſtances ready 
calculated, in the ſame Manner as the former. 


{TasLE of the Diſtances of the Hours, Half. flour, and 
Quarters for direct VERTICAL DIALs, agreeable to all the 
Degrees of Latitude in England, Wales, and Ireland. 

Lat. | Lat. | Lat. | Lat. | Lat. | Lat. | Lat. } 


go | 51 | 52 | 53 | 54 |_s5 j_56_ 
d. m. d. m. d. mM. d. 


Hours, 
Quarters 


d. m. d. m. d. m. 


o of © of 
912 6 
4 14 
> 32] © 21 
8 44\ 8 31 
| 10 45 
14 2 913 43113 23113 3 
16 53/16 32/16 10/115 45/15 24 
19 349 9118 45118 19]17 54 
22 21/21 5421 20120 57j;20 29 
"3 171+ 47 23 45;23 14 
428 20/27 4927 16/20 42026 7 
31 3731 2230 27/29 50/29 13 
135 434 27/33 50,33 11 
1138 44/33 . 037 27:36 47136 5 
42 49142 O41 2040 39/39 
45 59446 1145 3144 49144 5 
51 18150 4050 049 19048 
56 455 2854 50.54 1053 
61 8160 3460 059 23158 


66 29166 O65 30.64 5854 
7 1878 3% 


77 2377 4 


83 4763 38,83 29 


1909. 090 © 


90 
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By the Help of this Table, you may make theſe Vertic:n Ml 
Dials in the ſame Manner as the Horizontal Dials, the ti: 
Manner of which need not be repeated, I ſhall therefore, n 
for Variety Sake, ſhew the Method of making them inſtru- tr 
mentally. On the Edges of many Sectors, there are Lines \; 
inſerted for this Purpoſe ; one of them is marked Hours, 
and the other Lat. Take 389 zo, the Complement of thel 
Latitude, from the Line of Latitudes, and ſet it on BC both 
Ways, that is from A to B, and from A to C; then take 
the whole Length of the Line of Hours in your Compaſſes Ml . 


and ſetting one End in B, make an obſcure Arch at D; ſet n 


it again in C, and make another obſcure Arch at D to croſ 

the former; draw Lines from B to D, and from C to D 
the Point of Interſection. Then take the Hour-Diſtancel 
in your Compailes, and ſet them on the Lines BD and CD a 
making Marks for each Hour as you ſee in the Example: 90 
This done, draw two Squares round the whole, and tron” | 
the Centre A, draw Lines through the Marks to the inward? 

Square, and finiſh the Whole according to the following ey 
Scheme. I obferved before, that the Height of the Gno ty 
mon is 38? 30, which is defigned by the Angle FAE. | 


A VERTICAL Dial. 
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| Adiret Nox TH VERTICAL Dial. is nothing more than 
tus Dial turned upſide down, in which the Hours 9, 10, 
11, 12, 1, 2, and 3, are uſeleſs, and conſequently the 
laviag of them may be omitted when it is made for a 
3 North Plane. 


Of Dierlix ix VERTICAL Diats, 


This is a Dial till remaining, which, if not the moſt 
delul, is generally moſt convenient, becauſe it is to be 
laced on the Side of, a Wall, which ſeldom or never 
fees the South directly, but declines ſometimes towards the 
lat, and ſometimes towards the Weſt. The chief Diffi- 
alty is to find how much it declines ; this may be readily 
lone if you obferve when. the Sun begins to glance on the 
Ade of the Wall, at which Time the Hour and Minute is 
w be noted by a good Clock or Watch, and the Sun's Al- 
tude is to be taken with a Quadrant at that Inſtant, from 
ence the Azimuth from the South may be obtained, 
ch will ſhew the Declination, or it may be calculated as 


n the Morning, it declines towards the Eaſt; if longeſt in 


nuth is more or leſs than go Degrees from the South, ſo 
nuch is the Declination of the Wall. How to gain the 


de Day, has before been taught. 

uc before we can draw this Dial there are ſeveral Things 
Ve be tnown, viz. 1. The Stile's Diſtance from the Meri- 
Wn, or Place of the Sub-ſtile; 2. The Stile's Height 
We the Sub-ſtile z and 3. The Inclination of the Meri- 
dan, which ſome call the Longitude. 

oppoſe the Declination of a Wall, upon which a Dial 
kt be erected, was 45 Degrees; to find the Dittance of 
Fe duv-ſlle, uſe the following Proportion: 

the Radius 10.00900 
to the Sine of the Wall's Declination, 45% 9.84948 
5 the Co. Tangent of the Latitude 529 30 9.90060 


| 


C2 


ohe Tangent of the Sub- ſtile's Dilance 299 21' 9.75008 
1 For 


1 
1 
* 
1 
18 
15 
5 
114 
* 
ji 
{ 
4 
? 
1 
} 


ks before taught. If the 'Sun ſhines longeſt on the Wall | 


de Afternoon, towards the Weſt, So much as the Azi- 


muth from the Altitude of the Sun, and the Hour of 
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For the Height of the Stile proceed thus : 

As the Radius | 10.00009 

[+ to the Coſine of the Wall's Declination, 455 9.84948 | 
9479415 


So is the Coſine of the Latitude 512 30 


To the Sine the Stile's Height 269 7? 9.64363 | 


To find the Inclination of the Meridian, uſe the following 
Analogy, | 

As the Radius 1 0.00000 | 
Is zo the Co-Tangent of the Wall's Decli- | 
nation 45? 10,00000 ll | 
Seo is the Sine of the Latitude 51* 30' 9.89354 | 
Fo the Co-Tangent of the Inelination of the l 
Meridian 51? 57” 9-39354 Ml : 


Thus from the Elevation of the Pole 51* zo', and the 
Declination of the Wall Eaſtward 455 o', we have the fol- 


lowing Requiſites. ; 
The Height of the Stile 269 7 . 1 
The Diſtance of the Sub-ſtile from the Meridian 299 21' 1 
And the Inclination of the Meridian 51 57 = I" 
The following Table, which is calculated for the Lati-W |. 
tude of London, will ſhew how the like Tables may be |:; 
framed for any other Latitude | y 
6 

1 

20 

9 

30; 

31; 

2 

33/2 

34/2 

35,2 

30 

372 

38.2 

9 

1 

42 20 

632; 

44/2. 
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the three Reguiſites in Dialling, calculated to every Degree cf 
the Declination of the Plane, in the Latitude of 51 Degrees 
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30 Minutes. 
l Sele Seyle's Incli ©1545 Seyle's| le's | Inclinat 
OY Style's | Inclinat. I Hiace Spe: Inclinat. 
2 nce h .1| =} Diftanc 
D — + wk Height of Merid. IJ 2 1 Height f Merid. 
d, m. d. m.ſd. m. I m. ſd. m. d. m. 
12 48038 29 1 174629 46025 37152 55 
3638 2881 334 1/28 62/4 53 
3 
EE 23138 26\.3 49/4836 35124 38155 5⸗ 
3 138 23 5 97/4936 58/4 5655 46 
98838 2/6 23563 22123 350556 42 
1 45]38 102 39561 4923 6407 38 
3238 1085552032 o5122 93215 33: 
s| 6 19138 oglro 111535132 26122 ©o 59 2 
99 7 05137 $7121 27]54132 46021 28 23 
„ $2137 49/2 42553 00 556% 17 
18 33137 4013 5756133 * 2262 10 
ud 2337 36/5 110573 44209 4963 og 
15110 03137 2111 26| 58134 019 16163 57 
10 $4137 10172 goſgg[34 17119 42/64 49 
15/11 33135 58018 54160134 33118 oB8j66s 41 
16/12 2236 43]20 07|61134 50017 434166 33 
17113 ©5136 3221 2of62[35 05117 co % 24 
1813 49136 18022 3363035 18016 25168 16 
10 31136 0323 45806435 34075 gollg 7 
2015 1335 48124 7195135 47115 T5ſeg 57 
1 54/35 3126 846636 00114 40½%0 47 
22/1 36135 16127 15167136 13114 571 38 
1317 1634 5728 291638136 25113 2972 27 
3634 39129 3806936 36112 33/3 26 
25118 35,34 21030 47076036 46012 18/4 o©6 
2019 23/34 01031 5671/36 55011 4774 55 
27/19 50/33 42133 04172137 ©6111 0675 44 
2320 29 33 21]3 1273027 I5j10 2976 33 
% 05/32 59135 19174137 2409 53177 21 
„ 40,32 37136 25175137 D 
n 1532 15137 30/767 goes 40% 57 
b: 50.31 52138 367237 478 63/0 46 
323 2531 27139 414/78ʃ37 53%% 27/00 33 
93 $931 40% 4629037 59,86 40861 21 
3324 31 30 400/41 49080038 4% 1282 og 
365 04 30 14142 52181038 cgjo5 25132 56 
25 3529 48043 55[82138 14% 55133 43 
(3326 o4 29 22[44 883/038 1704 20ʃ84 314 
39/26 2 6 84038 21103 4486 18 
35 $9145 $915413 | 
99927 0328 2947 5485038 2303 C86 os 
412 3328 48 ocſ841-8 26002 28186 52 
6228 0127 5:'40 o- 1:3 2801 52187 39 | 
6328 2027 46189 oc}d*.1 20 29j01 15188 26 
4 $5526 36ſco ges 20% 3789 13 
65.29 2126 o7151 5780138 3000 o go 00 
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We muſt obſerve that the Inclination of the Meridian! 
being 51® 57', which is more than 45, or 3 Hours, the! 
Diſtance of Nine o'Clock from the Meridian, you mul 
ſubtract 45? from 51 57, and there will be 69 5-', the 
Diftance of Nine o'Clock from the Sub-llile, Leit 
becauſe Eight o' Clock 1s 609 diſtant from the Meridian, 
ſubtract 519 57' from it, and there will remain 89 3% the 
Diſtance of Eight o'Clock from the Sub-ſtile. All the 
reſt of Hours, and Parts of Hours, are eaſily found by 
adding fifteen Degrees for an Hour; 7“ zo' for Half an 
Hour, and 3? 45 for a Quarter, as will plainly appear 
by the following Table. The next Thing to be done i 
to find the Hour-Diſtances, which is performed by the 
following Proportion. 


As the Radius 10.00000 
; To the Tangent of 69 57', the EquinoQual 
| Diſtance 9.08599 
| So is the Sine of 269 7', the Pole's Height above 
| the Plane 9.6436; 


To the Tangent of 30 4, the Hour Diſtance 
for Nine o'Clock | 8.72962 


—— - — 


A TAsI 
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{Tart of the Eq uinoctial Diſtances of the Hours from 
the Sub-itile, and al/ſ7 of the true Hour-Diſtances. : 


| Hours and | Equinoctial | True Hour 
0 Halves. Hiſtances. Diſtances. 

: 1 M 
* III 83 374 31 

10 1 oy | 8 
. 3. , ILIF 3 

, i 08 3.47 39 

u ES. 1 Et | RR |} 
7 * 3 3.39 19 

18 z 45 f 000 | 24 9, 

* 1 38 i © 

e 1 | 

7 30 33.14 33 

> VII 23 3110 36 
75 '5 33] © 59 

VIII 3] 3 34 

82 0 33; © 15 

IX 6 WS 4 
5 9; 14 27 © 28 
X 21 57,10 3 

105 29 27/13 $7 

XI 36 6711 18 

112 44 2723 20 

XII 51 57,29 20 

126 62 27 3 42 

1 66 5745 57 

15 74 2757 41 

II 81 5772 11 

1 89 27.88 46 


in drawing this Dial, after you have let fall the Perpen- 
ucular Line from A to B, which repreſents the Meridian, 
mb it at right Angles with the Line DE; then from the. 
(entre A, deforibe the Semicircle FD, and ſet off 299 21 
om F to II; at H make a Mark, and from the Centre 
\, through the Mark” H, draw the Line AC for the Line 
the Sub-ſtile; from H, the Mark of the Sub-ſtile, to- 
hards K, ſet off 260 7, the Height of the Stile, and draw 
it Line AK. This done, mark off all the Hours and 
falf Hours on the Semi-Circumference from the Sub-ſlile, 

draw Lines for the Hours, as you ſee in the Example, 
1 PD” 


,BLE 
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A VERTICAL DIAL declining Eaftward from the South, 


E 
| 
0 
; N 
i L 
III * 
of 
th 
on 
hy 
N 
fro 
an 
1 
— Dia 
BET 1 the 
gs par; 
four Dials made Rad 
al is thus drawn, you have o; be. 
b Me Tan hy pin for _ ms ee, Nonb- te 
Yale 3 ide down, i back Side pla 
owl racing By 4 he Draught, and the ba- che: 
_ Bal Sflning Diol4. ain Dial, only changing | 1 
will ſhew a Westward Gen 8 he Evening. Then tu! EY 
ning to thoſe in t _ be | 
1 2 55 have a North-Weſt Declin x 
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Of VERTICAL Dias without a Centre. 


Dials that decline 809 or upwards, Eaft or Weſt, have 
& (mall an Elevation of the Stile, that the Hour Lines 
un too cloſe together, which makes them of little Uſe 
zitzout ſome other Help. Various Ways have been in- 
rented to remedy this Defect; but they are ſo perplexed 
and difficult that I purpoſely omit them, and will ſhew 
Method by which, upon a Sheet of Paper, you may 
nake a perfect Model of your Dial for any Size you ſhall 
tink proper. 

But to perform this you muſt be furniſhed with a Sector, 
on Account of the Tangent Lines drawn upon it, by which 
you may fit them to any Radius. The great Tangent 
Line on each Side the Sector contains only 45 Degrees, 
wuch is equal to 609 of the Chords, and the whole Line 
> Sines. Now in order to ſupply the other Degrees, 
there are Lines drawn on the inward Edge of the SeQtor 
en each Side from 45 to 75; therefore when you want a 

uugher Number than 45, take the Diſtances from 45 to 4 
n your Compaſſes, and open your Sector till they wn 1 
from 45 to 45 on the ſmaller Line, and that will be fit for 
ay Uſe as far 759 reach. 

This being premiſed, draw the Squares as uſual for other 
Dias; and at a proportionable Diſtance from the Side of 
ne inner Square, as you ſee at A, draw the Line AB 
prraliel to the Sides, then open your Compaſlzs to the 
Radius of a Line of Sines, or 609 of the Chords, or 45® 
the Tangent, ſetting one Foot in A to deſcribe the 
Plcure Arch BE. Suppoſe then the Declination of the 
ane to be 839 37 Minutes in the Latitude of London, you 
my find out by Calculation, as in the preceding Section, 
' by the Table, that the Height of the Stile is 30 57, 
Ke Diſtance of the Sub- ſtile, from the Meridian 389 18, 
ng the Inclination of the Meridian 159; therefore take 
% 8 in your Compaſſes from your Line of Chords, and 
ts from B to C; likewiſe 30 58', and ſer it from C to 
D make Marks at each, and from the Centre A draw 
* coſcure Lines AC and AD: This done, allow a proper 
ent for your Stile, as from C to E, and draw the 
de LF parallel to DA. This done, take the Height 
de vule ia your Compaſſes on the Line HK, drawn 
at 


s 
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at right Angles to the Sub-ſtile, and open the Sector to the { 
Diſtance from 45 to 45 on the great Line of the Tangent, 

But before you proceed any farther, it will be proper to 
make a Table of the Hour Diſtances in the following Man- 
ner: As the Inclination of the Meridian is 859, which is 
five Degrees leſs than go? or ſix Hours, therefore fix 


o' Clock is five Degrees beyond the Sub-ftile, as from the 
following Table will appear. . 


Hours, Equinoctial Hours. | Equinoctial 
Diſtances. | | Diſtances. 
IV 359 O III 2 0 
| V | 20 0 IX 40 0 
| VI 5 0 | X 5 5 0 | 
| n 10 O XI 59-01 
| . be 


The Tangents of theſe Diſtances taken from the Sedor Wi | 
are to be ſet on the Line KH, on each Side of the Sub- | 
ſtile, as vou ſee in the Example, making Marks for every | 
Hour; then take the Meaſure of the Stile in your Com- 
paſſes on the Line IL, and make that the Radius; after | 
which take the Tangents of the Diſtances of th. Hour s 
befo e, and place them on the Line IL, in the ſame Man. | 
ner as tie former: This done, draw the Hour Lines thro | 


the Marks, and the Dial 1s finiſhed. : 
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4 VexT1CAL Diat, declining EasT abeve 80 Degrees. 


— . — — — 
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Of the Cclouring SUN DIALS. 


HE beſt Colours for painting Sun Dials are, Spaniſh 
Brown for the Priming or firſt Colour, White Lead 
kr the ſecond Colour, and Lamp-Black for drawing the 
tour Lines and Figures. Dip a large Briſtle-Bruſh in 
Spann Erown, well ground with Linſeed Oil, and colour 
your Bard or Plane all over, on the Back as well as the 
Forcthde, le ving no Part uncoloured : This is called the 
V kung of the Dial. When this firſt Colour is dry, do it 
Ger again with the ſame tempered ſomewhat rhicker : 
Wien this is alſo dry, it will not be amiſs to cover 1t over 
ge with the ſame Colour, becauſe by this Means the 

orb ill be more ſubſtantial, and laſt the longer. 
| When this laſt Time of colouring is dry, then uſe White 
cal, with which colour the Face of the Plane all Aung 
en 


i 
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When it is dry, it may be repeated three or four Times, 
and the Face will be fit to withſtand the Violence of the! 
Weather. This done, draw a horizontal Line on your 
Plane with a Black Lead Pencil, near the uppermoſt Edpe 
of the Dial; then draw the Lines on the Margin for al 
Boundary, and others parallel thereto to contain the Hours, | 
Half-Hours, and Quarters: Then take the Paper Draught, 
fairly drawn, and apply the horizonta! Line of your 
Draught to the horizontal Line of the Plane, taking Care 
to place the Centre in the Middle of the Line if your] 
Dial be full South ; but if it declines much, uſe your own 
82 remembering that your Draught will ſerve as al 
uide. 

When the Paper Draught is properly fitted to your 
Plane, and faſtened with Pins or ſmall Tacks, then let 
the Lines thereon be transferred to the Plane, by laying 
a Ruler over every Hour, Half-Hour, and Quarter Divi- 
ſion; and where the Ruler interſects the boundary Lines, 
there make Marks, by drawing Lines with a Black Lead 
Pencil, of ſuch a Length as each Diviſion requires. The 
viewing of a Dial well painted, drawn, and made, will} 
be a conſiderable Help in this Reſpect: However, you 
muſt not forget the Line of the Sub-ſtile, if it be a de- Mee 
clining Dial, that the Stile or Gnomon may be properly] 
placed. | 

When the Draught is thus transferred to the Plane, co- 
lour the boundary Lines with good Lamp-Black, or Ivory- 
Black Paint; as alſo the Hour, Half-Hour, and Quarter 
Diviſions muſt be drawn with the ſame, Let the Colour 
be as thick and as ſtiff as you can poſſibly uſe it, fo as tu. 
draw a clear and ſmooth Line; then draw the Figures with 
the ſame Colours ; and laſt of all take Care to place the 
Gnomon of a proper Height, perpendicular to the Plane, 
and the Dial will be finiſhed. Some indeed put the Date 
of the Year, and ſome remarkable Sentence on the Top, 
but that muſt be left to your own Diſcretion. | 

Some who are fond of Show, are for having the Fi- 
gures gilt, and then you may take Gold Size to draw * 
with, which may be made with dryiag Oil, and yell 
Oker, ground as fine as the Oil itſelf, to Jay your Gol 
on. You will know when it is ſufficiently dry to gild uf, 


on, by touching it with the End of your Finger; — 
4 } 


nie, 
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i Finger ſticks a little thereto, without bringing the 
(glour off, it is dry enough; but if the Colour comes off, 
wu muſt let it alone a little longer, otherwiſe it will drown 
nur Gold. If it be too dry, there is no other Remedy 
It new ſizing. 

When your Size is ready for gilding, take a Book of 
[af.Gold, and take out a Leaf with Cane Plyers, and 
kyit on the gilding Cuſhion, and if it does not lie ſmooth 
toy it with your Breath, which will lay it flat and even; 
den with a Knife of Cane, or for want of it, an ordinary 
pocket Knife that has a very ſmooth Edge and wiped very 
ty, cut the Gold into ſuch Pieces as are fit for your Work; 
den with your gilding Pallet, which is a little Bit of Wood, 
wperly ſhaped, and a Woollen Cloth glued to it, take up 
yur Gold, which may be readily done if you breathe upon 
de Cloth, touch the Gold, and lay it on your Size; then 
weſs it down with a Bunch of Cotton, or a Hare's Foot. 
en all Parts are quite dry, bruſh off the looſe Gold 
with a Hare's Foot, and ſo the Gilding will remain fair 
ad beautiful. 


OO eee cc ua co cd 


ff M E AS URI N . 
Of MEASURING SUPERFICES, 


1 is a Figure R 2 
[\ with four equal f 
Iles, and as many right why N 1 
the kUgles. It is meaſured 
me, WM! multiplying the Side 
ate to itſelf, and the Pro- | 
'0p, Witt is the Content. Let 9 7 
A, B, Ky D, be a true - 
Fi-WMWivare, each Side being N 
be Feet, Yards, Poles, | | 
er other Meaſure ; mul- 5 | 
Wy nine by itſelf, and wk 


le Product is 81. 
C 2 
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A PANALLTLOORA IMI, or 
Long Square, has four Sides, [| 


—ů— —Ü—— 


\ 


and as many right Angles, | 


the oppoſite Sides of Which 
are cqual and parallel: Mul- / 


9 


tiply the Length by the © 


Breadth, and the Product 


will give the Content. 
Thus, in the adjacent Fi- 


* 
| 


* 

| 
"L119 

LEM 

7 


gure A, B, C, D, multiply 


8, the Length, by 6, the Breadth, and 


the Content. 


Here it may be obſerved, that if two Superfices have 
the ſame Circumference, unleſs the Figures are the ſame, 
the Content will be by no Means equal. 'Thus, in the 
Square juſt mentioned, the Sum of all the Sides is 36, 


8 D 
the Product is 42, 


Likewiſe a Parallelogram, that has two Sides equal to fix / 
each, and the other two equal to twelve each, will haye 
35 for the Circumference and 72 for the Content, as ap- 
pears by multiplying one Number into the other. Where: 
as the Content of the Square is 81; which makes a confj- 
derable Difference. Many a Perſon has been cheated for 


want of underſtanding this Rule, 
A Rnowmevs is 


E 


a Figure having 
four equal Sides 
with unequal An— 
gles, two of which 
that are oppoſite 
being obtuſe and 
the other two oppo- 
ſite Angles acute, 


E „„ „% „„ „% „% „% „% „%%% 


—} 


as in the Figure © 
annexed. To mea- 


Content. 


ſame Parallels. 


ſure it, let fall a Perpendicular from B to E. Supp 
the Meaſure of this to be 13, and the Sides AB, AG, 
BD, and CD 16 each; multiply the Perpendicular 13 
with one of the Sides, and the Product 208, will be ttt 


_— U 


This will be very evident when we ſhall underſtand the 
every Rhombus and Rhomboides is equal to a Square 0 "i. 
Parallelogram that ſtands on the ſame Baſe between dee 


1 
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* 


— 


D C 


: Dimen- 
8 Parallelogram A, B, C, D, has the ſame 
* 5 5 0 D, 2 therefore the Perpendicular A ws 
nultiplied into the Baſe, muſt needs give the 3 
both, The ſame will hold good in Triangles of all Kinds. 


ARnomBoiDEs is a Figure having four Sides, two of 


20 


0 E 20 


ch are longer than the other two, but the 8 
re equal. It has likewiſe two acute 1. Lo fall 
Ituſe: Thoſe oppoſite to each other are equa "Rich is 8: 
Perpendicular from A to E, the Meaſure of whic l 
liply 8 by 20, the longeſt Side, and the Conten 

* 160. 

A right-angled Triangle | 
meaſured by multiplying 

all the Perpendicular by | 
de Baſe, and the Product 

ul be the Content. Thus 
uf the Perpendicular BC 
v multiplied into the Baſe 
C16; the Product is 96, 
K Content. Or if you 
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multiply Half the Baſe into the whole Perpendicular, the“ 
Product will be the ſame. | 4 

If the Triangle is oblique-angled, let fall a Perpendi. 
cular from B, the obtuſe Angle, and then multiply Half 


"BY 


OS 
A ä 
of it by the Baſe as before, and the Product will give 
the Contents. Thus, Half the Perpendicular BE 6, mul. 
tiplied by AC the Baſe 25, gives 150. This Rule hold 
good in Triangles of every Kind. 

When the Triangle is equilateral, the Length of the 
Perpendicular may be found by ſquaring one of the Sides 
and Half the Side, and by fubſtraftirg the leſſer Squarg 
from the greater, the Remainder is the Square of the Per- 
pendicular, the Root of which being extracted is the Mea 
ſure of the Perpendicular, In the Triangle A B C ea 
Side is 16. The Square of 16 is 256, and the Square 0 
8 the Half of it, is 64, which ſubſtracted from 256, leave 
192, the Square Root of which 143.86 equal to the Perpen 
dicular AD. 

A 7 
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The Perpendicular of an Iſoſceles Triangle may be mea- 
nel in the ſame Manner only by ſquaring one of the 
ual Sides and Half the other, and then by ſubſtracting 
te leſſer Square from the greater, and the Square Root of 
: Remainder will be the Meaſure of the Perpendicular. 
hw HIK is an Iſoſceles Triangle. The two equal 
ds HI and I K are 20 each, and the other Side is 24. 
ie Square of 20 is 400, and the Square of Half K H 12 
$144, which being ſubſtracted from 400, leaves 256, the 
a of which is 15.94, the Height of the Perpendiculaz. 


20 


H K 


ATaarzziuu is an irregular Figure, having four un- 
hal Sides and four unequal Angles, as in the Figure 
Dieb. To meaſure it you muſt draw the diagonal 


—— 


22 


de from A to C, which will reduce it into two Triangles 
e and ADC, Let fall the Perpendiculars B ff 
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E D; then meaſure the Length of theſe,---as for Inſtance 
AC is 60, BF 12, and ED 14; add the two Perpendif 
culars together, and they make 26, the Half of which if 


13; multiply the Diagonal 60 by 13, and the Producer 
Will be 780, the Content of the Trapezium. pou 
There is another Way of meaſuring a Triangle, wie 
is ſometimes more convenient than by letting fall a Per“ 
| Ti 

1 

{ 

eau 


als 
ON 
nt] 
lire 
| bc 


pendicular. The Rule is to add all the Sides togethe 
and then to take Half the Sum; afterwards ſubtract each 
Side ſeverally from Half the Sum, and note the Difiey 
rences. This done, multiply the Half Sum by all tho{ 
Differences, one after another, and the laſt Product wil 
be a Sum out of which you are to extract the Square Root 
which will be the Content of the Triangle. 


'The Sides. 


Ne; 
te 


AC3:z]-:6)--:; Half Sam 2 ; 
AB 30 22 Differences Difference 30 4 
B CJ 28 30 3 x 7 Pa, 
ly | Product 7 | 
Sum 116 of all the Sides Difference 2 | 
4450 K 

, 

Difference 538: 2 

Product 22000 a 

The Logarithm of this Number pa 3611 0 
Half is the Logarithm of the Root 2.660 | 
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The Number anſwering to Half the Logarithm is 
125. Now as the Index is 2, the whole Number can 
ke but three Figures, that is 479; the reſt are Decimal 
ations. The beſt Tables of Logarithms for this Pur- 
de are Sherwin's and Gardiner's. It theſe are want- 
ne, the Root may be extracted the common Way, as has 
ken before taught. 

All irregular Figures, if poſſible, are to be reduced to 
Triangles, and when the Content of each is known, they are 
pbe added together to find the Content of the whole Figure. 

A PoLycon is a Figure conſiſting of any Number of 
qual Sides and equal Angles. 'The Names of the moſt 
ummon are as follow: A Trigon has three Sides; a Te- 
tron four Sides; a Pantagon has five Sides; a Hexagon 
x Sides; a Heptagon ſeven Sides; an Octagon eight 
des; an Enneagon nine Sides; a Decagon ten Sides; an 
Ffendecagon eleven, and a Dodecagon twelyes Sides. The 
iet Way of drawing a 
dygon is to inſcribe it 
thin a Circle; to per- 
um which divide 360, the . 
begrees in the Circle, by ; 
e Number of Sides, and * 
en taking the Chord of: 
eſe Degrees in your Com-! 
wes, that is the Chord of 
bra Trigon, go for a a 
con, 72 for a Penta- 
n, Co for a Hexagon, 
"26 for an Heptagon, 
; for an Octagon, 40 for 
i Unneagon, 36 for a Decagon, 339 44 for a Hende- 
Pen; and zo for a Dodecagon. Then make Marks in 
„ Cireumterence, as you ſee in the Example, and draw 

des from one to the other. This is eaſily done, it being 
Hexagon, for the Radius is equal to the Chord of 60 
gees, which is one Side of this Figure. To meaiure 
et theſe Figures, you mult let fall a Perpendicular from 
Centre to the Middle of any of che Sides, and multiply 

Sum of all che Sides by one Half of the Perpendicular, 
& te Product will be the Content. Thus, if one Side is 
dle Perpendicular AB will be 8,66, Half of which is 
55; multiply 60, the Sum of the Sides, with this, 
and 


he 
ac! 
iffes 
hol 
wil 
00 
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and the Product will be 259.8, the Content; or, which 


the ſame Thing, multiply Half the Sum zo b ! 
Perpendicular, and the Conti will be the fans. "Y Kel 
To draw a Polygon geometrically in a Circle, 4 
A, B, C, D, be the Circle given, croſs it with two Dir 
meters at Right-Angles. Then open your Compaſſes obt 
the Semidiameter. Set one Foot in A, and with the oe 
make Marks in the Circumference at E and F. Dr de 
Line from E to F, and it will divide the Semidiameter C. 
to two equal Parts. This done, ſet one Foot of the cal. 
paſſes in H, and extend the other to B. With this open de 
make a Mark in the Diameter at K, and draw the I * 
BK, and from the Centre X by the Point where E F x bc 
AB interſe&t each other, as at I, draw the Line XI _ 
And alſo draw the Line AL. . 
ab 

E (11 


Now obſerve E F is the Side of a Trigon or Triage Po 
be inſcribed in a Circle. AB is the Side of © 1% 
or Square: BK is the Side of a Pentagon. X 4 Þ 
Side of a Hexagon. A L is the Side of an Otago, * 
X is the Side of a Dodecagon. It is uſually ©: that 
is the Side of a Heptagon, but it wants fix Minutes of Tn 


— - 
—  — — —— — — — —— 
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A Cixcts is fo 
gell known, it needs 
do Definition; but 
it may be proper to 
oblerv2, that E is 
the _catre; ABCD 
the Periphery or 
(ircumference 3 A 
IC, or ADC, a 
Semicircle ; ABE or 
ADE, or DCE or 
CE is a Quaurant 
that AC or BD is a 
P:amecer 3 and that 
{li of either, as 
ab, 18 the Semi- . 
diameter, or the Radius of the Circle. 

Jo und the Content of a Circle, multiply Half the Dia- 
neter by Half the Circumference, and the Product is the 
Content. Suppoſe the Diameter A C to be 14, and the 
Crcumference 44, the Half of theſe is 7 and 22, which 
beg multiplied together, yield 15% but if the Diame- 
tr of the Circle only is known, then ſquare the Diame- 
ter 14, that is, multiply 14 into 14, and it will make 196; 
maitiply this into the Decimal Fraction .7854, and the 
Product will be 153.9384, nearly the ſame as the former. 
lt in often neceflary to know the Proportion between 
tne Diameter and the Circumference of a Circle: Now 
ne common Proportion is as 7 to 22, which is only 1 
u 3900 too much. If you would be more exact, uſe the 
kroportion of 1 to 3.14 Or 13 to 355, Which is the ex- 
eſt of all; for it is only one in 333333 different from 
the Truth, 

lt you know the Cifcumference, and would find the 
Diameter, the Proportion is as 22 to 7, or as 3.14 to 1, 
T 355 to 113. Any SEcToR of a Circle, whether a Se- 
morcle or a Quadrant, or more or Jeſs, which has one 
Pant or Angle at the Centre of the Circle, may be mea- 
"ured by the former Rule; that is, let Half the Arch be 
maltiplied by the Semidiameter, and you will have the 
ontent. 


? ole 
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But the greateſt Difficulty lies in meaſuring the $« 
ment of a Circle, that is, that Part of a Circle which 
contained between a Chord and an Arch of the ani 
Circle. Thus AEB is the Chord, ADE the Arch, ant 
AEB, BDA the whole Segment. The moſt certai 
Way to meaſure a Segment is to enlarge it into a Seftor 


— 


#108 


1 I G 


2 — 


as in the Example before us; for if you meaſure the In 
angle ABC as is before taught, by letting fall a Perpen 
dicular from C to E, the Meaſure of which will be 707 | 
the Half is 353.5; which being multiplied into AB, tm 
Baſe will produce 5000000, the Content of the Triange te 
For the Content of the Sector or Quadrant multiply Haller 
1571, Which is 785.5, by 1000, the Radius, and ee 
product will 7855000, the Content; then ſubirad 
5000000, the Content of the Triangle, from 78550% 
the whole Content of the Sector, and the Remainder W 
be 2855000, the Content of the Segment. 

The common Way is to multiply two-thirds of 2% 
which is 1954, by 1414, and the Product will be 276293% 
This you may find is leſs than 2855000, almoſt a 27% 
Part, and conſequently is not ſo exact as the other Wa! 

Note, Authors have given various Methods of reduc" 
all Sorts of Plane Figures to a Square geometrically. Ba 
all that Labour may be ſpared by firſt gaining the ſufe 


ficial Content, and then extracting the Square Root; ® 
th 


* 


” 
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hat Root will be the Side of a Square equal to the Con- 
ent of the Figure, be it what it will. 


Dot . 
Of Measurins SOLIDS. 


CUBE is a ſquare Solid, comprehended under fix geo- 
metrical Squares, being exactly in the Shape of a Dye; 
which is ſo eaſily comprehended that it needs no Figure. 
I is meaſured by multiplying the Side of the Cube into 
ſelf, and the Product by the ſame Side. Thus, ſuppoſe 
the Side of a Cube was 3, then 3 Times 3 is 9, and 3 
Times 9 is 27, the Content of the Cube. 
APARALLELOPIPEDON is a ſolid Figure contained under 
ſx Parallelograms, the Oppoſites of which are equal and 
parallel. It is otherwiſe called a PRISu, whoſe Baſe ABCD 
b a Parallelogram, and may repreſent a Piece of Timber, 


Stone, or the like. 
| | | 
WIN Ih 


5 
To meaſure it get the ſuperficial Content of the End, 
nultiply that into the Length, and the Product will give 


Gee Content. Thus, 4 multiplied into 5, gives 20, the 
Hu eperfcial Content of the End ; which multiplied into 17, 
1 e Length, gives 340, the Content of the whole. 


A TerlancuLaR Palsu, as ABCD, is meaſured like 


E 3 | 
— — — — 
— — 2 — — 
= — — — — 2 — — — — 
- -- — - — — — N — 
— - 2 _ - — — - — - — _ 
—— _ — ——— — - 7 2 - 
— 
—— 


he R ; 

1 former, only you muſt obtain the ſuperficial Content 
"vg End as in other Trianges, by letting fall « Perpen- 
"war, and then multiply the Content by the Lergch, 
| and 


200 14 
1 == Nees 
2957 AS any 
at : \ , iF 
, 25 l. 
Ws — 
G — . 
2 I: 
luci 4 
But 
* 
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and you will have the Content of the whole. This , 
otherwiſe called a Priſm, whoſe Baſe is a Triangle, It 8 
a general Rule for Priſms of all Kinds to get the ſuperficial | 
Content of the Baſe, and then to multiply it into the | 
Length, and you will have the Content. Thus a Priſm 
may have its Baſe, a Pentagon, Hexagon, Heptagon, &c. | 

A PYRAw1D is a ſolid Figure, whoſe Baſe is a Polygon, 
and whoſe Sides are plain "Triangles, the ſeveral Tops of | 
which meet in one Point.— N 
The Baſe of a Pyramid muſt I; 4 
be meaſured like the Baſe of 
a Priſm, for 1t may conſiſt 


<q ww © * 8 _ 


of three, four, five, ſix, ſe- "1/2 4 
ven, &c. Sides; and when , W 
that 1s obtained, multiply it LL th 
into one-third of the Height, FP th 
and that will give you the ,, of 
Content of the Pyramid. 7 A I 
The Baſe of the annexed Z SAL) My 
Pyramid ABCD, is a Square, ,, Fr: 
the Side of which 1s 5, and JILL de 
the Height is 15, one third FF LLS)A W 
of which is 5. Then for / ,, ; 
the Baſe ſay, 5 Times 5 is AW FO OS SSD kh; 
25, Which multiplied by 5, CPS ind 
one third of the Height, ttt 
makes 125, the Content of Ig 
Vita 


the Pyramid. | 
The FrusTRUM of a Pyramid is the remaining Patt 
when the Top is cut oſf by a Plane parallel to the Baſe 
To meaſure it, firſt get the ſuperficial Content of bet 
the Baſes, and multiply them together; extract the Squate 
Root of the Product; add the Content of both Baſes to the 
Root, then multiply the Sum by one-third of the Height 
and you will have the ſolid Content of the Fruſtram. Le 
the Side of the great Baſe of a Quadrangular Fruſtrum i 
5, and the leſſer 3; the Content of the firſt is 25, and o 
the ſecond 9; theſe added together make 34, the Root 0 
which is 583; to which add 34, and the Sum is 39.83 
which multiplied by 6, one-third of the Height, the I 
duct will de 228.98, the Content of the Fruttum. * 
f 
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A CyLtNDER is a Solid which is 
produced by the entire Revolution of 


a Parallelogram about one of its Sides. + 


is terminated by two Baſes, which 
ze equal Circles, deſcribed by the 
two oppoſite Sides of the Parallelo- 
gam. The Stone Roller of a Gar- 
den exactly reſembles this Figure. 

The Diameter of the Baſe being 
riren, as AB, and the Height AD or 
be, you may by that Means find the 
Area of the Circle at the Baſe AE BF 
which multiplied into the Length, 
the Product will give the Content of 
tiz Cylinder. Suppoſe the Diameter 
of the Baſe AB is 14, multiply it into 
relf, and the Product will be 896; 
nuliply this again by the Decimal 
Fraftion .7854, and the Product will 


A Cone is a Solid 


70 kbich terminates in a Point, A 


ad is produced by the 
entire Revolution of a Tri- 
aple upon one of its 
des, When the gene- 
ang Triangle ABD has 
de of its Angles right at 
it is called a right 

one, becauſe then the 
ws will be perpendicular 
tne Baſe ; but if the 
angle ABD had been 
MJue,” it would have 
ten called an inclined 
me, becauſe the Axis is 
old have been inclined a 
me Baſe, I am now © 


te 153.938, the Area of the Baſe: This multiplied by 16, 
tes 2403.008, the Content of the Cylinder. 
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Multiply the Area of the Baſe by one-third of the per- Cor 
pendicular Height, and the Product will be the Content. 
Let ACB be a Cone, the Diameter of whoſe Baſe BC is and 
26.5 Inches, and the Height AD is 16.5 Feet; multiply WM 4 
the Diameter 26. 5 in itielf, and the Product wiil be MW 4 
702.25, which multiply by .7854, and the Product y-ll be para 
75 1.54715; Which multiplied by 5. 5, a third Part of the tus. 

eight, the Product will be 3033. 47825; Which divided are 
by 144, the ſquare Inches in a Foot, the Quotient 1s 21.07, ! ngh 


the ſolid Content of the Cone in Feet. Adna 
An ELLiys1s, or mathematical Oval, is a Plane termi- 2 
0! 


nated by a curve Line, called the Crrcumference of the 
Ellipſis, as ACBD, and is produced from the Section of ſhew 
a Cone by a Plane cutting both its Sides, but not parallel 
to the Baſe. It has two Diameters cutting each other in Prod 
the Center; the longeſt, CD, is called the tranſverſe I "ic 
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Compaſſes, that is, EC or ED; then ſet one Foot of the 
Compaſſes in A, and extend the other to the Line CD, 
and at the Point F, where it reaches to make a Mark, as 
alſo at G. Theſe two Lines are the Focus's. A Line 
drawn thro? theſe Points from H to I, and from K to L, 
parallel to the Conjugate Diameter AB, 1s called the La- 
tus rectum or right Parameter. Theſe two Lines likewiſe 
are called the principal Ordinates. Beſides, all Lines at 
night Angles to the tranſverſe Diameter are called Or- 
linates. | 

This Figure was purpoſely deferred till a Cone was treat- 
ed of, that it might be better underſtood; I ſhall therefore 
new how to meaſure it. Multiply CD 41, the tranſverſe 
Diameter, into AB, the conjugate Diameter 31, and the 
product will 1271. The Square Root of this is 35.65, 
which is the Diameter of a Circle equal to this Ellipſis; 
therefore multiply 1271 by 7854, as in meaſuring a Circle, 
nd the Product 998.2425 is the Content of the Ellipſis. 

The Fruſtrum of a Cone, or a TRUNcATED Cons, is 
when ſome Part of the ſmaller End is cut off parallel to 
the Baſe. To meaſure this, multiply the Diameter of the 
two Baſes together, and to the Product add one-third of 
the Square of the Difference of the Diameters; then mul- 
uply the Sum by .7854, and you will gain the mean Area 
between the two Baſes, which multiply by the Height, and 
you will have the Content of the Fruſtum. 

Let the preater Baſe of a truncated Cone be 15, the 

leſer 10, and the Height 30; the Product of 10 and 25 
multiplied together is 250; the Square of 15 is 225, one- 
turd of which is 75, which added to 225 makes 300; 
tis multiplied by .7854, the Product is 4, :.62: This 
Produdt multiplied by zo, the Height, makes 706. 86, the 
vlid Content of the Fruſtrum. 
A SeHERE or GLoBE is a round ſolid Body, every Part 
of whoſe Surface is equally diiant from a Point within it, 
alled the Centre. It is a Figure generally known, and 
8 exactly repreſented by a Ball perfectly round. 

To find the ſolid Content of a Globe when the Axis or 
lameter is known, uſe this Proportion: As 21 is to 11, 
bis the Cube of the Diameter to the ſolid Content. Sup- 
Poſe the Diameter or Axis of a Globe to be 18, the Cube 
'18 is 5832; then ſay, As 21: 11 832 : 3054: 8, 
22 a the 


07 
yo 
alle 
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the ſolid Content of the Globe; or you may multiply the 
Cube of the Axis by .5236, and the ſolid Content will be 
the ſame, | 
When the Diameter and Circumference are both known, 
multiply them together, and the Product will be the ſu- 
perficial Content: Multiply this by the ſixth Part of the 
Diameter, and the Product will be the ſolid Content. 
Suppoſe the Diameter to be 18, then will the Circum- | 
ference be 56.57 ; this multiplied by 18, gives 1018. 268, 
the ſuperficial Content : This again multiplied by 3, one- | 
ſixth of the Diameter, the Product is 3054.3 for the folid | 
Content, nearly the ſame as before. 
All theſe Operations may be performed by Logarithms | 
much more exactly, thus: 


Logarithm of 22 1.34242 
— — 18 1.25527 | 
The Sum 2.59769 
Logarithm of 7 ſubtract 0.84510 
Remains Log. of the Circumference 56.57 1.75259 
Logarithm of 18 1.2552 
8 5577 This 
Log. of the ſuperficial Content 1018. 26 3.00786 
3.00786 
Logarithm of 3 | 0.47712 
of 3054.3, the ſolid Content 3-48495 


You may ceive by this Method the little Difference 
ariſing from multiplying by Fractions is avoided, and that 
the laſt Product comes nearer the Truth than any other 
Way ; beſides, when you are a little uſed to this Method, 
you will find it much the eaſieſt : But when the Number 
to be multiplied are greater than the tabular Numbers, 
you muſt proceed in the common Way. 


0 
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Of the meaſuring ARTIFICER's Wokk, /uch as Carpen- 


ters, Bricklayers, Joiners, Plaiſterers, Painters, Glaziers, 
Maſons, and Pavicurs. 


Of CarPenTERs Work. 


ARPENTERS Work, as Flooring, Partitioning, and 

Roofing, is uſually meaſured by the Square of 10 
Feet long, and 10 Feet broad, ſo that one Square contains 
100 ſquare Feet. 

The Rule is to multiply the Length by the Breadth, 
and to divide it by 100, and the Quctient will ſhew the 
Number of Squares. Thus, if a Floor is 57 Feet 3 Inches 
long, and 28 Feet 6 Inches broad, how many Squares will 
it contain? You may remember by what has been ſaid 
before, that 5 is the Decimal of one Half of any Thing, 
75 of three Quarters, 25 of a Quarter, and 125 of Half 
a Quarter : 1 hen the Decimal of three Inches, a Quarter 
of a Foot, is 25, and of fix Inches, Half a Foot, is 5. 
This being conſidered, tne Work will ſtand thus, 


5725 
28.5 


— 


28625 
45 500 


11450 


| 
| 


—— 


22 — 


1631.62 9 


This Product is to be divided by 100, which is expe- 
Utiouſly done, by cutting off with a Daſh of the Pen 31, 
the two firſt Figures of the Integer towards the right 
Hand, and then the Anſwer will be 16 Squares and 31 


eet; as for the Inches, they are not regarded in this Kind 
o Meaſurement. 


= — — — 
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| Suppoſe a PaRT1T10N is 12 Feet 3 Inches high, and 
2 Feet 6 Inches deep, what is the Content ? 


Q 4 12.25 


ters Work, only the Bricklayers muſt be allowed fort 
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10)10.625 
The Anſwer is 10 Squares and 10 Feet. 


In Roor in it is a Rule among the Workmen, that the 


Flat of a Houſe, that is the Meaſure from Wall to Wall. Sup 
en the Inſide, and Half the Flat, is equal to the Meaſure Depth 
of the Rafters of the Roof of the ſame Houſe, if it be e Ee 
truly proportioned ; or, as the Workmen ſpeak, if it be tu dare 
pitched ; for if the Roof 1s more ſteep, or more flat than 
the true Pitch, the Meaſure will be more or leſs in Pro- 
portion. 1 
Suppoſe the Meaſure from the Inſide of one Wall to the 
Side of the other is 44 Feet 6 Inches in Length, and 10 
Feet 3 Inches in Breadth, how many Squares of Roof 
will cover the Houſe ? | 
18.25 
5 The 
9125 In W 
7300 | od $q 
7300 hich N 
| | 
812.125 The Flat. T4 


4.06 One Half. 
12)18. The Sum divided by 100. 
So that the Anſwer is 12 Squares 18 Feet. 


Of BricklayeRs Work. 


Tiling is meaſured by the Square of 10 Feet or 10 
and is much the ſame as meaſuring the Roofs of Carpet 


Eaves. They likewiſe require double Meaſure for the Hi 
and Vallies. The Hips are thoſe Pieces of Timber wt 
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xe placed at the Corner of a Roof, and are much longer 
tan the Rafters, The Country Workmen commonly call 
tem Corners; ſome call them principal Rafters, and 
others Sleepers ; but the Truth is, the Sleepers he in the 
Vallies, and join at the Top with the Hips. 
When the Gutters are allowed double Meaſure, the 
Way is co meaſure the Length along the Ridge Tiles, and 
by that Means the Meaſure of the Gutter will become 
double. It is uſual alſo to allow double Meaſure at the 
Eaves, fo much as the Projection is over the Plate, which 
b commonly about 18 or 20 Inches. 
Suppoſe the Tiling of a Roof is 35 Feet 9 Inches in 
Depth on both Sides, the uſual Allowance being made for 
de Eaves, and 43 Feet 6 Inches in Length, how many 
ares of Tiling are in the Roof? Proceed as before. 


35-75 
4355 


17875 
10725 
| 14300 


mo 


15)55-125 
The Anſwer is 15 Squares and 55 Feet. 


In Walling, the Workmen meaſure their Work by the 
od Square, each Rod containing 16 Feet and a Half, 
dich multiplied into itſelf, makes a Rod-Square, con- 
uning 272.25 ſquare Feet. But in ſome Places a Rod is 
Feet, and then it will contain 324 {quare Feet. The 
dard Thickneſs of a Wall is a Brick and a Half; 
en it is more, it muſt be reduced to a Standard Thick- 
6, by multiplying the ſuperficial Feet contained in the 
al, by the Number of Half Bricks the Wall is thick, 
d then one-third of the Product will be the Content in 
to reduced. 

duppoſ⸗ a Wall is 72 Feet 6 Inches long, 19 Feet 3 
tes high, and 5 Bricks and a Half thick, how many 


; of work will it contain, when reduced to the 
ard! 5s 


. 


— : 
— — : ——— — 
— — 32 ˙*˙ — — x — — a - — 
— — — 


——— — - 


— — - + — 
— 
—— 


Qs 19-25; 
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19.25 The Height 
72.5 'The Length 


9625 
3850 
13475 


I .62 | 
th | 17 Half Bricks in Thicknes 


2 


— 


1395025 
1395625 


—_— 


3)15351-875 


272.25)5117.291(18 
27225 

239479 

217800 


68.06)21679(3 Quarters of a Rod 
20418 


12.61 


— — — 


Take Notice, that the Number 68.06, by which 
Remainder is divided, is a Quarter of a Rod; which mal 
the Anſwer 18 Rods, 3 Quarters, and 12 Feet. 


Of PralsrERERS Work. 


PLaisTERERS Work is meaſured by the Yard-Square, _ 
the Square of three Feet, which is 9 Feet. The Rule *twe 
to multiply the Feet and Inches by each other, and d 
to divide the Product by 9. The Quotient will give 
Content. | 

Suppoſe a Cieling was 59 Feet 9 Inches in Length, 
24 Feet 6 Inches in Breadth ; how many Yards are © 
tained in that Cieling ? 


51 
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59.75 
24.5 
29875 
23900 
11950 


9) 1463.875 (162.652 
Ge ==> 


56 
54 


Obſerve that the Decimal of one Foot of a Yard Square, 
ey Feet, is 1111, of two Feet 2222, of three 3333, of 
four 44.44, of five 5555, of fix 6666, of ſeven 7777, of 
eight 8888. So that you ſee 652 is the neareſt 666. 
Therefore the true Anſwer is 162 Yards and 6 Feet. 

Note, That in meaſuring Walls, Deductions muſt be 
nade for Doors and Windows. Likewiſe in rendering 
between Quarters, you may deduct a fifth Part for the 
Quarters, Braces, &c. but in whiting or colouring a fourth 
" hfth Part muſt be added, when the Quarters and Braces 
project beyond the Wall. 


F Joiners Work, 


Joinxss Work is meaſured by the Yard Square; but 
lie Dimenſions in taking the Height of any Room =o 
taken 
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taken by a String, becauſe Cornice Mouldings, and ſuel. 0 
ling Pannels cannot be meaſured by a ſtrait Inſtrument, MF Lig! 
You muſt begin at the Top, and girt all over the Mould. WM Che: 
ings, which will make the Room much higher than it ib: Doo 
Whereas in meaſuring round the Room, they only take on b 
it as it is upon the Floor. : Wor 

If a Room of Wainſcotting, meaſured according to the Cont 
above Rule, be 12 Feet 9 Inches high, and 96 Feet 108 Sum 

c 


Inches in Compaſs, bow many Yards of Wainſcotting yill 
96.25 Pa 
12.75 that 
48125 done 
67375 ary 
19250 and! 
962 5 ment 
9)1227.18750136.3541 
9 G1 
— that t 
32 Feet, 
27 a to 
— in mi 
divid. 
30 Part 
— du 
31 ; lon 
will i 
_ T! 
18 of 41 
+4 Tabl 
37 
36 
15 
9 


25 7 is the neareſt three ſquare Feet, and therefore 4 
Anſwer is 136 Yards and 3 ſquare Feet. 
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Obſerve that Deductions are to be made for all Window- 
Lights; and that the Window Boards, Soffit Boards, and 
Cheeks muſt be meaſured by themſelves. Likewiſe that for 
Doors, Window-Shutters, and other Work that is wrought 
on both Sides, when it is meaſured, the Joiner is paid for 
Work and Half-Work ; that is, when you have found the 


Content you muſt halve it, and add the Half to the former 
Sum, which will be the Content of the Work and a Half. 


Of Paix ERS Work. 


PatxTERS Work is meaſured in the ſame Manner as 
that of Joiners, by girting over the Mouldings and ſwel- 
ling Pannels when you take the Height. When this is 
done, you are to proceed exactly in the ſame Method. He 
ralues his Work according to the Times it is coloured over; 
and paints the Window-Lights, Window-Bars, and Caſe- 
ments, &c. at ſo much per Piece. 


Of GLazitRs Work. 


GLaziers meaſure their Work by the Foot ſquare, fo 
that the Length and Breadth being multiplied together in 
Feet, produce the Content. They are commonly ſo exact 
4 to take their Dimenſions to a Quarter of an Inch; and 
in multiplying Feet, Inches, and Parts, the Inch is ſub- 
avided into twelve Parts, as the Foot is, and each twelfth 
Part into twelve others. 

Suppoſe a Pane or Light of Glaſs is 4 Feet 8 Inches and 
; long, and 1 Foot 4 Inches and 4 broad, how many Feet 
vill it contain? | 

The Decimal of 8 Inches and 3 is . 729. The Decimal 
of 4 Inches and 4 is .359, as you may ſee in the Decimal 
Table of a Foot the Integer. 

4-729 

1.359 

18916 
23645 


14187 
4/49 


6.403066 
So that the Anſwer is 6 Feet and almoſt 5 Inches. 


Of 
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OO Masons Work. 


Masons Work is generally meaſured by the Foot, ſome. | 
times ſuperficially, and ſometimes according to the Soli. 


TY 
1 


dity. Suppoſe a Pavement is 96 Feet long, and 16 Feet 
ue, wide, how many ſuperficial Feet will it contain? 


Remember that the Decimal of g Inches, or three Quarters 1 


of a Foot, is .75, and then the Work will ſtand thus, 


16.75 
96 


10050 
15075 


1608.00 


So that the Anſwer is 1608 Feet. 


Suppoſe a Wall to be 64 Feet 6 Inches long, 20 Feet 6 
Inches high, and 2 Feet 3 Inches thick, how many od 
Feet will it contain? | 192 | 

64.5 The Length. 
20.5 The Height. 
8 

12900 
13222. 5 
2.25 Thickneſs. 


661125 
264450 
264450 


2975.06025 


— 


In ſome Parts of the Kingdom, Walling is meaſured by 
the Rod of 63 Feet, ſuperficial Meaſure, and then Us 
Thickneſs is allowed for in the Price agreed upon. 


Suppoſe a Wall to be 89 Feet 3 Inches long, and | 
Feet 6 Inches high; how many Rods will it contain of 6 
Square Feet ? : 

g-f 
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89.25 
15-5 
44625 
44025 
8925 


03)1383.375(21 
12 


The Anſwer is 21 Rod and 60 Feet. 


Of Paviouxs Work. 


Paviouxs Work is meaſured by the Yard, ſo that no- 
thing elſe is neceſſary, but to multiply the Length by the 
breadth, and you will gain the Content. If it was mea- 
ſured by the Foot, divide the Product by q, to bring it 
into Yards, This is ſo eaſy, that an Example is not ne- 
ceſſary. 


0 


-©2©10«01000000 


Of MEASURING TIMBER. 


HE Meaſuring of Boards is exactly the ſame as the 
meaſuring a Parallelogram, before taught. Sup- 
poſe a Board is 13 Feet long, and 16 Inches broad; how 
many Feet will it contain? Multiply 16 by 13, and the 
Produ't will be 208; divide it by 12, the Number of 
aches in a Foot, and it will give 17 Feet, with 4 the 
Remainder, which is a third of twelve, and therefore is 
tne third Part of a Foot. Or turn 13 Feet, the Length, 
into Inches by multiplying them by 12, and the Product 
will be 156 Inches. Multiply this by 16 Inches, the 
breadth, and the Product will be 2496. Then divide it 


by 
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by 144, the Number of Inches in a Foot Square, and the 
Quotient will be 17 Feet, with 48 remaining, which is 
the third Part of 144, the ſame as before. | 

A ſquare Piece of 'Timber which has equal Baſes, the? 
Sides Laing ſtrait and parallel, is the ſame as a Parallelo- 
pipedon, the meaſuring of which has been taught before, 
and therefore need not be repeated: I ſhall only give one 
Example in Feet and Inches. | 

Suppoſe the Side of a ſquare Piece of Timber is 1j 
Inches, and the Length 18 Feet. Multiply 15 by 15, 
and the Product will be 225. Multiply this again by 18 
Feet, the Length, and the Product will be 4050. Divide 
this laſt by 144, the ſquare Inches in a Foot, and the 
Quotient will be oe which is juſt 28 Feet and Half 
a Quarter, the ſolid Content. When the Timber is 
broader chan it is deep, multiply the Depth, Breadth, and 
Lengtu together, dividing the Product by 144, and you 
will have the Content. 

Tapering Timber, by ſome called unequally ſquared 
Timber, is properly the Fruſtum of a Pyramid, or a trun- 
cated Pyramid. The meaſuring this has been before 
taught; but an Example in Feet and Inches will make it 
more plain. 


Suppoſe a Piece of Timber, the Side of whoſe Square i 
25 Inches at the greater End, and 9 Inches at the leſa 
End, the Length being 20 Feet. 
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625 The Square at the End. 
81 The Square at the other End, 


50625 Product. 


225 Square Root of it. 
706 Content of both Baſes added. 


931 Sum 
6.6666 One third of the Meight. 


n A 


144)6206.6046(4.3 101 4 Quotient, 
57 


30 Rem. 


The Anſwer ©. 43 Feet and a little more than one Inch, 
uch may be neglected. | 

The Baſe of round Timber is the ſame as a Cylinder, 
e meaſuring of which has been already ſhewn. In this 
ale it is common to put a String round to find the Girt, 
Mich is the Circumference, and from that Circumference 
u may find the Diameter. See Cylinder. But there is 
ther Way to meaſure the Content or Area of the End, 
ach I ſhall now ſhew. Square the Circumference or 
multiply 


2h 


——— — — — . — — RO 
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multiply it into itſelf, which is the ſame Thing. 
multiply the Product by .07038, and that will give the 
Content or Area, Multiply this Area by the Length off 
the Timber, and the Produ will thew the Length of thalWhlccali 
whole; which may be reduced into Feet, 
ſaid Product by 144. 
poſe the Girt of a Piece of roun 


% 


570 
804 
9216 the Product 
-07958 Multiplier 


73728 
46008 


82944 
_64512 
733. 40928 the Area 
8 18 Length 
586727424 
23349228 


13201. 36704 the Product 


144) 13201. 367049 1.67616 
129 


They 


by dividiog the 


d Timber is 
Inches, and the Length 18 Feet, proceed thus ; 


0 
96 the Girt or Circumference 
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The true Anſwer 91 Feet and .67616 Decimals of a 
foot, 
Nate, After 91.67 was in the Quotient, there was no 


\ccaſion to proceed farther. But 1 was unwilling to ſtop 
un, leſt it ſhould be looked upon as a Neglect. 

Tapering round 'Timber, that is round Timber with un- 
ml Baſes, is to be meaſured exactly in the ſame Manner 
4 the Fruſtrum of a Cone, which it properly is. But as 
a depended on the Diameter, I ſhall now ſnew how to 
yform it by the Girt or Circumference. The Rule is to 
brract the leſſer Diameter from the greater, and to ſquare 
Difference. Add one Third of this to the Circumfer- 
es or Girts multiplied together, and the Sum will be the 
ren Circumference ſquared. Multiply this Sum by. 7958, 
the Product will be the mean Area. This multiplied 
| the Length of Timber gives the ſolid Content. 

duppoſe the Circumference of a Piece of Timber, at one 
id, to be 136 Inches, and at the other 32 Inches, the 
aagth being 21 Feet; how many Feet of Timber will it 
nan ? See this Sum worked in the following Page. 


136 Firſt 


— — — — — — — 7 — N 
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136 Firſt Girt 136 
32 Second 32 
272 164 Difference of the Girts 
408 104 a 
4352 Product 416 
— 1040 


10816 The Square 


3605. 333 One Third of the Square 
4352. 


7957. 333 Square of the mean Gin 
.07958 Common Multiplier 


63658664 
39786665 
71615997 
55701331 
633. 24456014 Mean Area 
21 The Length 


63324436014 
126648912028 


13 298.1 3 576294 Solid Content 
144)13298.13(92-34 
1296 


338 
288 


501 
432 


693 
576 


11 
The Anſwer 15 


7 
92.34 Feet. 


4 
2 E 
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Of SURVEYING. 


HE Art of ſurveying or meaſuring Land, and the 

laying it down in a Draught or Map, ſo as to de- 
trmine the Content in Acres, Rods, &c. require the Uſe 
«ſeveral Inſtruments, ſuch as the Plain Table, the Theo- 
ite, the Semi-Circle, a Compaſs, a Chain, and a Pro- 
actor. » 
The Plain Table is a Board about 15 Inches broad, and 
n long, ſurrounded with a Frame: There is a Braſs 
entre in the Middle, from which are projected 360 De- 
pes, that is, all the Degrees of a Circle. Every 1oth 
Degree is numbered both Ways, to ſave Subtraction. 
In the other Side it is uſual to project a Semicircle, 
mded and numbered in the ſame 8 that is, 180 
Degrees numbered both Ways. A Compaſs is generally 
ted to this Table to ſet it North and South, and a Ruler 
nd Index with Sights. This Table is fixed to a three- 
ered Stand by a Ball and Socket, on which it may be 
tadily turned round, and then fixed to a Point with a 
crew, But this and the other Inſtruments may be better 
wn by viewing them in the Shop of a Mathematical 
iirament-maker, than by any Deſcription that can be 
ven, 
There are two Sorts of Chains, but that called Gunter's 
in is moſt in Uſe, It contains 4 Poles, or 66 Feet: 
t divided into 100 Links, each Link containing 7.92 
ICies, : 
The Protractor is an Inſtrument made of Silver or Braſs, 
"ith a Semicircle or Limb, divided both Ways into 180 
Degrees, ſubtended with a Diameter, in which is a little 
reh to be uſed as a Center. 
there has been ſo much already ſaid about the Dimen- 
"ms of plain regular Figures, that it needs not be here 
created. But there are few Pieces of Ground of fo 
"ple a Form, and therefore in meaſuring a Field it will 
* neceilary to reduce it into Triangles, for the Sake of 
oe certain and eaſy Meaſurement. The moſt common 
Figure 
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Figure of a Piece of Land is a Trapezium, conſiſting | 


four unequal Sides, and four unequal Angles : Howerd The 
there are ome Fields which conſiit of 5, 6, 7 Sides, 4" 
more, and though theſe Sides are meaſured every ſo exaaliilll. ” 
it will not be ſufficient without knowing the Angles, =} 
Suppule ABCDE to be a Field, the Plot of which 60 6 
to be taken; chooſe a Spot near the Middle of it, ft 35 
whence all the Corners or Angles of it are to be ſeen * 
place Marks in every Angle that may be plainly dif *. . 
guiſned: If all the Angles cannot be ſeen from one $t 3 
tion, place upright Poles at thoſe Angles that require i 
and that will jave you the Labour of making Obſe 0 i 
vations at two Stations; then with a Theodolite, har 152. 
teleſcopic Sights, which 15 beſt, or with the plain Tab! = 
prepare to take the Angles from your Station; fix yo! pole 
B A 

B 

GC 

D 

E 

The 

1 

bald 

03 

0 D 

0 4 

Wa: 

th 

ew | 

3, 

Ra 

uin 

le h 

Inſtrument at the Station O, taking Care that the {duct 18 
Eädge of your Inftrument paſſes through the Center „ug 
Fable, cutting it perpendicularly at 360 and 180 Degret art 
tuen turn about the Table on the Staff-Head till you "WE: , 


* N . % — , 0 

the Angle or Corner A, taking Care that 180 15 next bs 
Eye ; ſcrew it faſt, and then locking backwards 7 
Mark to be ſet up in the Line CD, at the Point F,. 


* 
* 
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„ may be ſure the Inſtrument is kept firm from moving 
ing the Work: And now the Line A OF paſfling on 
e Land from the Angle A, directly under the Sights of 
2 Inſtrument, to the Mark at F, is the prime Diameter 
um whence the Degrees of the Angles are to be num- 
bed; and accordingly you are to mark the Angle A 
u 360 Degrees in your Field Book; then you turn the 
dex till you fee B, keeping it in a due Poſition, If you 
ike Uſe of a Teleſcope, till the Hau therein cuts the 
kk at B, and the Edge of the Index, we will ſuppoſe, 
ts the Frame at 76 Deg. 15 Min. which I ſet down for 
r Angle. A OB, then turn the Sight ro CD and E, and 
don the Angles. 

This done, you muſt meaſure the Diſtances from the 
ation to each of the Angles. Theſe and the Angles 
ppoſe to be as follow: 


Ch. I. 
A 360 © O to A 4 20 
B 70 15 O to B 4 
C 157 35 The Diſtance from O to C3 84 
D 225 20 O to D 5 35 
E 278 © O to E 6 6 
The Angles are thus diſtinguiſhed, that they may be 


re readily laid down by the Protractor, otherwiſe it 
Wd have been more proper to have ſaid, the Angle 
0B is 76.15; the Angle BOC 71.20; the Angle 
0D 67.45; the Angle DOE 52.40; and the Angle 
V3 82 Degrees. | 

Vazn you meaſure the Diſtance with the Chain, you 
it have two rait Scaves, each about five Feet long; 
evie nine Arrows or ſmall Sticks, each about two Feet 
g, mod with Iron Ferrels at one End, and Pieces of 
Pag tied to the other; then let him that leads the 
a take the nine Arrows and one of the Staves, like— 
* he that follows the other Staff: Then the Fellower 
„us at the Station, the Leader mult procce with 
"0 Chain towards A, or any other Angle, the Fe. over 
l Care that he proceeds in a right Line t rds the 


* s at A, This done, let the Leader fix his S t the 
von of the Chain in the ſame right Line, that tu. Fol- 
le er may fre whether he is exact or not; if he is, let 
u de up tue Staff and fix one of the Arrov's in its 
Vl . Place, 
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Place, prodeeding in the ſame Manner till the Whole 
meaſured, leaving an Arrow at the End of every Chain. 

When you are come ſo near the Mark at A as to be il 
Diſtance leſs than a Chain, you muſt number the Linkf 
which may be readily done by the Bits of Braſs, or othd 
Marks at the End of every tenth Link ; after this coun 
the Arrows to find the Number of Chains, and put the 
down in your Field-Book. If it ſhould be fix Chains, ff 
Links, you muſt not put down 66; for as every Chain | 
100 Links, you muſt write down 606 ; and ſix Chains, with 
out any Links, muſt be called 600. 

To protract the former Obſervations, you may draw tl 
Line AF upon Paper at Pleaſure, and let it be lon 
enough, then in the Middle ſtick a Pin, againſt whie 
the Center of the Protractor may be placed, and the fir: 
Line muſt be placed on the ſtrait Line AF: By the Hel 
of this you muſt make a Prick on the Paper at 76 Ds 
. grees 15 Minutes for B, and at 175.35 Minutes for ( 
according to the Number in the Field-Book ; then tutnin 
the Protractor about the Pin, with the Limb down towa 
D and E, till the Diameter hes againſt the Line Al 
and numbering downward from the Right, beginning wit 
190, 200, &c. and over-againſt the Place where 225 Deg 
20 Min. and 278 Deg. 50 Min. fall, you muſt prick t 
Paper at the Side of the Limb: But if the Protractor hi 
only 180 Degrees, you muſt ſubtract 180 from the ator 
ſaid Numbers, and proceed with the Remainders. I 
done, Lines muſt be drawn from the Center through t 
aforeſaid Points, upon which, by Help of a Diagonal Scal 
I prick down the Chains and Links from the Center, at 
then draw Lines from A to B, B to C, and fo on. I 
done you will have the true Plot of the Field. 

To obtain the Content it muſt be reduced into T 
angles, as in the adjacent Figure AB C D E, by draw du 
Lines from one Angle to another; and then you will ha 
ABC, ACP, and ADE, letting fall the Perpendicul: 
BF, CG, and EH. Now if your Plot is carefully a 
truly drawn, you may meaſure the Diagonals and Perps 
diculars, and proceed to find the Content of each Trian 
Thus the Diagonal AC is 796; the Diagonal AD 89 
BF 316; CG 452; and EH 420: Then multiply 
whole Diagonal by Half the Perpendicular, and you k 


and t 
the $ 
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wwe the Content of each Triangle. Thus AC 796, myl- 
plied by 158, Half BF, and the Product will be 122708; 
and AD 898, by 226, the Half of CB, and the Product 
ill be 202948 z likewiſe AD 898 by 210, the Half of EH 


P. 


% 
. * 
D | % 
| e LE 


aud the Product will be 188580; add theſe together, and 
or ihe Sum will be the Content of the whole in Links, thus : 


122768 
202948 
188580 


514296 Links _ 


But it is obſervable that in all Trapeziums ſome of this 
Labour may be ſaved : So here, if the T riangle ABC be 
ken from the Figure, the Remainder is ACDE. In 
ch Caſe both the Perpendiculars will fall on the fame 
We; therefore add CG and EH together, and take one 
flalf of the Sum, which multiply into the Diagonal AD, 


nd the Product will be che Content of the Trapezium. 
R CC 
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SG 458. 
EH 420 
Sum 872 
Half 436 
Diagonal AD 898 
3488 
3924 
3488 


Product 3.91 528 7 
1.22768 Content of the other Triangle, 


5.14296 Acres and Parts. 
4 


.57184 Parts of Rood. 
40 


22.87360 Poles and Parts. 

The Reaſon of this Operation will appear plainly, if 
it be obſerved that Gunter's Chain contains four Statute 
Poles, or 100 Links, ſo that any Number of Chains is { 
many hundred Links, as five Chains is 500, fix Chain 
is 600, &c. Likewiſe 160 Statute Poles is an Acre, eac 
Pole being 16 Feet and a Half. There are alſo 16 ſquat 
Poles in a Chain: If therefore you divide the ſquare 
Poles in an Acre by the ſquare Poles in a Chain, the Quo 
tient will be 10, the ſquare Chains in an Acre: Multip| 
100, the Chain, into itſelf, and the Product will be 10000 
the Links in a ſquare Chain. Multiply this by 10, tie 


ſquare Chains in an Acre, and the Product will be 1000, + 
the ſquare Links in an Acre. down 

Now as there are 391528 Links in the Content of Hand 
Piece of Ground, if you divide them by 100000, 1 


ſquare Links in an Acre, which is done by cutting off hit 
Figures towards the Right-Hand, the Number of 0's 
100000, the Quotient will be five Acres, and 14296 Path 
If theſe Parts are multiplied by 4, the ſquare Roods in a 
Acre, and then cut off five Figures to the Right, a” 
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to the Left will be Roods; multiply theſe Parts by 40, 
the ſquare Poles in a Rood, and from the Product cut off 
fre Figures, as before, and the Remainder will be Poles : 
Thus, in the preceding Sum, there are five Acres and 22 
Poles, but no Rood. 5 | 


To take a Plot of a Field by meaſuring reund it. 


Let ABCDE be the Figure of a Field to be ſur- 
reyed, and whoſe Plot 1s required, in order to which the 
Sides and Angles muſt be all meaſured. You may begin 
at any of the. Angles: Suppoſe at A. Having prepared 
your Inſtrument, turn your Index about till you ſee the 


B. 


><] E 
Angle at B, and then fix it faſt; then turn the Sights to 
, and obſerving how many Degrees it cuts, ſet them 
down in your Book ; then remove your Inſtrument to B, 
and obſerve that Angle in like Manner, proceeding after- 
wards to the reſt; then with your Chain meaſure the 
Wes AB, BC, CD, DE, EA, ſetting them down as 
ey are meaſured, When you have done all, the Work 
ll ſtand thus: 


R 2 Angles 
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Angles. Deg. M. Sides, Ch, 

EAB 113 30 AB 546 4 
ABC 106 300 B C 638 Sun 
BCD 111 o CD 412 Hal 
CDE 11: o DE 710 f 
DEA 100 30 EA 524 


Some make a Diſtinction between Chains and Links, 
but it is unneceſſary, becauſe the Hundreds are always 
Chains, and the Overplus Links. | 

To protraQ theſe Obſervations, take the Length of the | 
Side AB in your Compaſſes ſrom the Scale, and make 
two Pricks on your Paper, between which draw a Line; 
then lay the Diameter of your Protractor upon it, with 
the Centre at A, and numbering the Degrees from the 
Right to the Left, make a Prick upon your Paper at 
113? zo, for the Angle EAB; then remove the Center 
to B, keeping the Diameter ſtill upon the Line, and then 
numbering the Degrees from the Left to the Right, make 
a Prick at 106® 3o', for the Angle ABC, draw an ob- 
ſcure Line from the Point A towards E, and another from 
A towards B, on which ſet off the Meaſure for AE and 
AB; after which draw them with Ink. Proceed in the 
ſame Manner to the reſt. If this is accurately done, you 
may ſafely take the Meaſure of the other neceſſary Lines 
with your Compaſſes. 

To meaſure it, draw the Lines AC and CE from the 
Angles, AC is g5o, and CM is 948; then let fall the 
Perpendiculars BF, DI, and EH; BF is 354, DI i 1. 
298, and E H is 496. See the Example in the following with 
Page. | 


pI take t 


4 | 
zum 794 397 Half the ſaid Sum. | | 


3 7 — — 
. 6636 4 
8532 
2844 


376356 Content of the Trapezium ACDE. 


AC go 
HalfB F {4 


6650 
6650 
vv 


— ͤ —Umüĩʃ— 


168150 Content of the Triangle AB C. 
376356 


5.44506 Acres and Parts. 
4 
| .78024 Parts of a Rood. 
| 40 | 


31.20960 Poles and Parts. 
The Content is 5 Acres and 31 Poles. 


. "= 


3 


z che boundary Lines are not ſtrait, the Pieces of Land 
without the Lines muſt bo reduced to Parallelograms, or 
Triangles, in the beſt Manner you can ; and when the 
Contents are obtained, you muſt add them to the former 
dum to complete the whole. 

Theſe two Methods are ſufficient to find the Number of 
acres in any Field, and this laſt is generally preferred 
before any other, as being leſs liable to Error. If the 
South or North Part of the Field is required, you muit 

ae the Situation of it by a good Compaſs, making Al- 

bwance for the Variation of the Needle. 
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Obſervations on meaſuring Land in common Field;, 


When ploughed Lands in common Fields are to be mea. WM 
ſured by the Chain, it is uſual to meaſure the Len 
down the Ridge, and to take the Breadth at the Top, in 
the Middle, and at the Bottom, and then adding theſe 
three Numbers together, to take one-third of the Sum for Far 
the mean Breadth; but it is by no means adviſeable to 
take the Breadth of the Land very near the Top or Bot- 
tom, becauſe the Turning of the Plough generally makes 
it broader or narrower ; and if in meaſuiing the Breath 
down the Land you find conſiderable Variations, it will 
be beſt to meaſure croſs the Lands oftener, and adding 
the ſeveral Sums together, to divide the whole by the 
Number of thoſe Sums ; that is, if you have meaſured it 
fix Times, you muſt divide the whole. by 6, and the Quo- 
tient will give the mean Breadth. . 

The ſeveral Furlongs in common . arable Lands, may 
be accounted as ſo many particular Incloſures, and mea- 
ſured after the ſame Manner, by ſetting up Marks at the 
Extremities of the Furlongs, and meaſuring the Angles by 
the 'Theodolite or plain Table; and as you paſs along the 
Station Lines, you may from thence take the Off-ſets to 
each Man's particular Lands, and againſt the Off-ſets 
write the Name of the Owner or Tenant, adding che But- 
tings and Boundings in your Draught. 

Note, That in the Survey of a large common Field, it 
will be ſafer to divide it into Parcels, as ſeparate Fields, 
keeping good Marks at the Stations, than to venture the 
cloling of a Plot by going round it all at once, and d- 
viding it into Parcels afterwards. 


Of taking Heights and Diſtances. WI 


Any Height may be taken with Gunter's Quadrant h) 
the Square near the Centre at one Obſervation, if there 
free Acceſs to the Foot of it. In this Caſe you have n. 
thing to do but to approach nearer to it, or to go back 
from it till you ſee the Top of a Tower or other Place 
through the Sights, and the Thread falls exactly along 
the Diagonal of the Square, or which is the ſame Thing 
cuts the Limb of the Quadrant at 45 Degrees; and _ 
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he Height of the Place above the Eye will be equal to the 
Jitance of the Place from the Eye horizontally : There- 
fre meaſure the Diſtance from the Station to the Foot of 
de Object, to which add the Height of the Eye, and you 
will have the true Height without farther Trouble. 

Suppoſe BD, the Height of the Tower, I mean that 
Pat of the Tower at D that is level with the Eye; go 


| 


* 


Packward or forward till the Thread falls on 100 in the 
dquare, or 45 Degrees of the Limb, and then BD will be 
qual to AD, whatever the Meaſure of AD may be; bur 


t any Thing prevents you from going ſo far back from 
ie Tower as to gain an Angle of 45®, you may take an 
ingle of 60?, and then the Height of the Tower will be 
duble the Diſtance from the Tower. 
| When you cannot come to the Foot of the Tower, by 
eaſon of Water, or ſome other Impediment, it is called 
0 inacceſſible Height, and the proper Way to meaſure it 
ul be by taking the Angles at two Stations, and then 
7 meaſuring the Diſtance between thoſe Stations. Sup- 
ole the Angle BAD 45%, the Angle BCD 67", and the 
Piltance between A and C 500 Feet: Now as the Angle 
is 67, the Complement to go? is 239, the Angle 
BD, and the Complement of the Angle at A is 455, the 
R 4 Angle 
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Angle ABD; now if the leſſer Angle at B 23* is taken | 
out of the greater 45, the Remainder will be 229, the 
Angle ABC. This done, we muſt firſt find the Side BC, thus, 


— — 


| As the Sine of the Angle ABC 222 0.42643 71 
| To the Side AD 500 Feet 2.69897 Wl 4; 
; | Lo is the Sine of the Angle BAC 45* 9:84943 70 
; | * 
| 4 To the Side AC 243.8 2.97488 
I | To find the Height of the Tower, uſe this Proportion: i» 
4 As the Radius — 10.0000 er 
| Joche Side AB 943.8 2.97433 4 
i So is the Sine of BCD 672 9.964 Mas 
[4 =: fr 
| Jo the Side BD 868.6. 2.93881 he 
1 Which, with 5 Feet 6 Inches for the Height of the Eye, udn 
| | makes 874, the Height of the Tower. de! 
52 vill! 
4 | To meaſure the BREADTH of a Rives. * 
| 5 Let AB be the Breadth of a River that is to be meaſured ben 
|| You muft drive a Stake or Arrow at A, and then chooſe Wine! 


commodious Place in the fame right Line, as at C, the 
another at ſome Diſtance, and by the River Side, as af 
D ; then meaſure the Diſtance from C to D, which ſup 
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MW poſe to be 125 Feet, then with a Theodolite take the An- 
te BCD 739, and the Angle BDC 58", add theſe to- 

lether, and the Sum will be 131; ſubtract this from 
180%, and the Remainder will be 495, the Angle at B. 


2 Then ſay, : 

Lb cke Sine of the Angle at B, Comp. Arith. 0.12222 
bois oppoſite Side C 125 2.09691 
Les the Sine of the Angle at D 9.92842 
; | — 


To the oppofite Side BC 140.5 2.14755 


dubtract the Diftance from A to C 52, and the Remain- 
er will be AB 88. 
4s you are at Liberty to make the Angle C of what 
3 Magnitude you pleaſe, let it be 609, and then carry on 

W: frait Line towards D, till the Angle BDC is 609, and 
ide Triangle BCD will be equilateral; fo that you have 
eving to do but to meaſure CD, and then you will have 

the Line BC, from which ſubtract 52 as before, and you 
all have the Breadth of the River. The annexed Trian- 
de BCD is of this Kind. : 

Otherwiſe you may make BHF a right Angle, and 
den go forward along the Line to F, till BFH is an 
Angle of 45%; in which Caſe FBH will alſo be an Angle 
f 45 Degrees, and the Triangle FBH will be an Iſoſceles : 
nlomuck that meaſuring-from H to F, 548 Feet, you will 
we HB of the ſame ength ; then ſubtract the Diſtance 
om H to A, and you will have the Breadth of the River. 

If the Nature of the Soil will not permit you to go ſo 
as F, go along the fame right Line till you come to E, 
ere the Angle BEH is 60% then will E B be twice the 
ngth of EH, which we will ſuppoſe to be 100, then 
ll EB be 200; ſquare them both, and you have 10000 
id 40000 ; ſubtract the lefler from the greater, and the 
mainder will be 30000. The Logarithm of this is 
47712, Half of it 1s 2.73850; the Number which cor 


onds with it is 547-7, the Root, which is the Length 


SES 


the Side BH. 
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To find the Horizontal Line of a Hill er Mountain, 
Let ABD be the Hill, then ſet a Mark on the Top at 


” - 
ta 
3 
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B, equal to the Height of the Inſtrument that is fixed at 


the Foot of the Hill, from whence you are to make your 
Obſervation ; take the Angle BAC, which we will ſuppoſ 
to be 50 then conſequently the Complement to that 40 
will be the Angle ABC; then meaſure from A to B, whic 
is 340 Feet. This done, the Method of finding AC, and 
Part of the Line AD, is by the following Analogy : 
As the Radius 10.00000 


To the Side AB 546 2.7471 E. 
So is the Sine of the Angle at A 50 9.8090 aug 
To the Side AC 351 2.5452 * 

Now as the Hill deſcends on the other Side, you mi e Pu 
fix a Mark at the Bottom, and directing the Sights to thi icke 
Mark, take the Angle CBD po, conſequently the Ang 0 8 
CBD will be 40% then meaſure down the Hill to C, Men 5 
you will find it 631.2; which done, ſay, Veſt; 


As the Radius 10.0000 
To the Side BD 631.2 a 2. 800 
So is the Sine of the Angle CBD 9.808 


To the Side CD 405.8 2.608 
Now if you add 351 to 405.8, the Sum is 756.8, 


Length of the Horizontal Line AD, which is to be} 
trated when you take the Plot of a Field. 
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Of the GAUGING of CASES, 
Deſigned for BEER, ALE, or WINE. 


AUGING, in general, is nothing more than the 

Application of the Rules for meaſuring Solids to 
particular Veſſels of different Dimenſions, uſed by Brew- 
es, Wine-Merchants, &c. It is defined to be the Art of 
neaſuring the Capacities or Contents of all Kinds of 
Veſſels, and determining the Quantities of Liquors or 
other Matters contained therein. It is comprehended un- 
der that Branch of the Mathematics called STEREOMETRY, 


dal, colinical, &c. and are computed as tho' they were in 
Reality ſolid Bodies. The Veſſels moſt uſually gauged are 


* alſo Backs, Coolers, and Vats. 


baſe by its perpendicular Height, - as has been before 


ak a Spheroid cut off by two Planes, which brings them 
v Oughtred's Theorem for meaſuring Ale and Wine 
Calles, which is this: Add two thirds of the Area of the 
Circle at the Bung, to one third of the Area of the Circle 
the Head, and then multiply the Sum by the internal 
Length of the Caſk, and the Produ is the Content of the 
leſlel in cubic Inches. | 

duppoſe the Diameter at the- Head of a Veſſek to be 18 
aches, and at the Bung 32, and the Length 40 Inches, then 
the Circumference of the Head ſay, as 7.32 ::18: 58.57. 
lhe Half of 58.57 is 29.285 ; this multiplied by. 9, Half 
1 Diameter, produces 263. 565, for the Area at the 
lead, one-third of which is 87.85. For the Circumfe- 
ice at the Bung, ſay, as 7:2::32: 100.57. The Half 
d 100.57 is 50.28, which multiplied by 16, Half the 
uneter, produces 803.48 for the Area at the Bung. 
Two 


becauſe the Capacities of all Kinds of Veſſels uſed for 
Liquors are cubical, parallelopipedal, cylindrical, ſpheroi- 
Pipes, Kilderkins, Hogſheads, Barrels, Runlets and Caſks, 


The Veſſels in the Shape of a Cube, Parallelopipedon, - 
ad Priſm, may be found by multiplying the Area of the 


taught. Caſks of the uſual Form, ſuch as Hogſheads, 
Kilderkins and Pipes may be conſidered as the Segments. 
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Two thirds of this Area is 535.66, which added to 85.86, 
makes 623.51, which multiplied by 4o, the Length, the 
fon wag is 24930.40, the Content of the Veſlel in cubic 
ncnes, q 
To find the Number of Wine or Ale Gallons it con- 
l tains, divide 24930.40 by 231 for Wine Gallons, and 280 
| for Ale Gallons, and the reſpective Quotient will give the 
| 2 namely, 107.9 for the former, and 88.4 for the 
144 atter. | 
i But the uſual Method of gauging is by Everard's Sliding 
| 
j 


Rule, which is made of Box, and is a Foot and an Inch 
long, with two ſmall Scales to ſlide in it, one of which 
being drawn ont to the right Hand, and the other to the 
left, will make it near three Feet long. 

The Lines on this Rule are two of Gunter's Lines, or 
Lines of Numbers, marked with the Letter D, beginning 
at the End of the Rule towards the left Hand, and from 
thence continued to the other End. A, B, and C, are 
called double Numbers, each being two Lines or Radius's 
of Numbers. The Line is called Triple Numbers, having 
three Radius's of Numbers. On the Line A are four Braſs 
Centre Pins, two in each Radius; one in each of which is 
marked MB, to ſhew that 21050.42, the Number it is 
ſer againſt, is the Cubic Inches in a Malt Buſhel. The 
other two are marked with A, to ſhew that 282, the 
Number they are ſet againſt, is the Cubic Inches in an 
Ale Gallon. 

Cloſe to the Figure 7 in the firſt Radius, on the ſam 
Line is a Dot, marked /, ſet exactly over againft 707, 
denoting 707 to be the Side of a Square inſcribed in a 
Circle, whoſe Centre is Unity. Cloſe to g is another Dot, 
marked e, ſet over 886, which is the Side of a Square 
equal to the Area of a Circle, whoſe Diameter is Unity 
Another Dot nigh W is ſet over 231, the cubic Inches in 
Wine Gallon ; and another near C is ſet eyer 3.141592 
the Circumference of a Circle whoſe Diameter 1s Unity. 

The Line MD, ſignifying Malt Depth, is nothing elk 
but a Line of Numbers in a reverſe Order, the Number 
being cet directly againſt MD on the firſt Radius, an 
is uſcful to caſt up Malt Gauges. On the Line D the 
are four Center Pins; the fir, marked WG, is the Gau 


Pot 
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Point of a Wine Gallon ; that the Diameter of a Cylinder, 
yhoſe Height is one Inch, and Content 231 cubic Inches, 
«x a Wine Gallon, which is 17.15 Inches: The ſecond 
(enter Pin marked AG, ftands at the Gauge Point for an 
Ale Gallon, which is 18.95 Inches: The third, MS, ſtands 
t 46. 3, the Side of a Square, whoſe Content is equal to a 
lid Buſhel : The fourth, MR, is the Gauge Point, for a 
flid Malt Buſhel, which is 52.32 Inches. 

The two Lines of Segments are each numbered from 
1to 100. The firſt is for finding the Ullage of a Caſk, 
taken as the middle Fruſtrum of a Spheroid, lying with 
is Axis parallel to the Horizon; and the ſecond to find 
the Ullage of a ſtanding Caſk. On one of the narrow 
vides noted e, is a Line of Inches, numbered from 1 ta 
ru, and each ſubdivided into 10 Parts. A Line, by which, 
o Jin that of Inches, we may find a mean Diameter for 
n : Caſk in the Figure of the middle Fruſtrum of a Spheroid. 
re 4 Line for finding the mean Diameter of a Caſk in the 
„ Figure of a Middle Fruſtrum of a parabolic Spindle. 
A Line for the third Variety, which is of a Caſk of the 
Figure of two parabolic Conoids, abutting on a common 
Baſe. 

On the other narrow Side marked /, is a Foot, divided 
into equal Parts, marked FM: A Line of Inches noted 
IM; n Line, FC, for finding the mean Diameter of the 
fourth Variety of Caſks, which 1s the middle Fruſtrum of 
two Cones, ' abutting on a common Baſe. On the Back 
vide of the ſliding Piece is a Line of Inches from 13 to 
z, when the two Pieces are put endways; and againſt 
at the correſponding Gallons, or hundred Parts, that 
any ſmall or like open Veſſel from 13 to 36 Inches Diame- 
MW will contain at one Inch deep. 

The Uſe of this Rule is very great in Arithmetic, as 
well as meaſuring ; but I ſhall only mention one at pre- 
ent, particularly the Area of a Circle, which may be 
radily found by the Help of the fixed Numbers called the 
bauge Yoint. Theſe Numbers are Diameters of thoſe 
der Circles, whoſe Content at one Inch deep is equal to the 
anFWelpefiive Gallons to which they belong. They are the 
then equare Root of the Diviſions laſt mentioned; that for 
FT ao :8.95; for WG 17.15 on the Rule: Thus, ſer 
pong 8.9; the Gauge Point for Ale Gallons, upon D, to 1 
upon 


r 
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upon C, then againſt any Diameter upon D you have the 

Area upon C. Note, when the Area of any Circle is 
ſought in Ale Gallons, if the Diameter be morethan 18.95, 
and leſs than 100, ſet the Gauge Point upon D to one upon 
C; but when the Gauge Point is leſs than 18.95, or more 
than 100, then ſet the Gauge Point the Middle upon C. 
Laftly, to find any Part of the Area, ſet the Gauge Point 

to 2, 2, or any other Part of 1; then againſt the Diameter 
you have the like Part of the Area. | 
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Uszevr RECEIPTS of various Kinds, 


To make BLACK INK. 


AKE three Ounces of good Galls reduced into Pow- 
der, which infuſe in three Pints of Rain, or River 
Water; then ſet them in the Sun, or in a gentle Heat for 
wo Days; after which add three Ounces of Coperas, and 
et it in the Sun for two Days more, ſhaking them together 


wo or three Times a Day. Laſtly, put in an Ounce of 
Gum Arabic. 


To'make SHINING INK. 


Take of Gum Arabic and Roman Vitriol, of each an 
Ounce ; of Galis well bruiſed a Pound; put them into five 
Quarts of four ſmall Beer, ſet them in a warm Place, and 
ſhake them often. Pour off the clear, and then add an 


Half Ounce of Ivory Black in fine Powder, and a Quarter 
of a Pint of fine ſtale Beer, 


To make London INR Powpts. 


Take of clear Nut Galls ten Ounces; two Ounces of 
white Coperas; four Ounces of Roman Vitriol; one 
Ounce of Gum Arabic. Powder them very fine, and ſift 
them. An Ounce of this Powder put into Water will 
make good Ink. It is very proper to carry to Sea. 


To make RED Ink. 


Take Half a Pound of Quick Lime and two Quarts of 
Water, mix them together, and let them ſtand a Day and 
a Night, then pour of the clear Water, and put a Pound 
of Brazil Shavings into it, boil it Half away, or till upon 
Trial the red Liquor is ſtrong enough to write with. This 
done, put in two Ounces of Gum Arabic, and one Ounce 
of Allum; when theſe are diſſolved, ſtrain off the Ink and 
keep it for Uſe. 

Another Way to make Rev Ixx. 


Take a Pint of ſtale Beer, two Ounces of Shavings of 
Brazil Wood, Half a Quarter of an Ounce of Cochineal, 
two Ounces of Roch Allum, boil them together, pour off 
the clear, and then add an Ounce of Gum Arabic, 


To 
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To write LETTERS of SECRECY. 


Write a Letter with the Juice of Onions, and let the 
Perſon who is to read it hold the Paper near the Fire till 
the Writing appears of a reddiſh Colour, and the Letter 
may be eaſily read. ' 


An excellent CEMENT for broken CHI A and GLassss, WM ' 


Beat Garlick in a Stone Mortar and ſqueeze out the Juice, Gn 
to which add the White of an Egg, beat them together, Pon 
and apply it to the Pieces which are to be joined together, f 
then fx them carefully in their proper Places, and the ib. 


Seams will be ſcarce viſible. the 
Another common CEMENT. = 
Beat the White of an Egg very clear, and mix it with | 
Lime in very fine Powder; join the broken Pieces together 
with this, and let them ſtand till they are quite dry. 1 
Another ſtrong CEMENT for broken China Ware. 4 


Take equal Parts of Iſinglaſs, Maſtic and Turpentine; ¶ mo 
beat them together in a Stone Mortar till they are well W ;. | 
united, and then join the Pieces together therewith. They Hair 
will ſooner break in a new than in the old Place. If the 
Turpentine is not enough to render the other Ingredients 
of a proper Conſiſtence, add more till it is. T. 


To join BROKEN AMBER. Gun 

Anoint the Pieces with Linſeed Oil, and hold them as Wi! 
cloſe to the Fire as you can till they tick, and then et nd. 
them by to dry at Leiſure. | 


A certain M:thod to whiten Ivory. and 


When Ivory is turned yellow or red with long keeping, ld 
boil it in ſtrong Lime Water, ſuppoſe a Pound of Lime to hae 
a Quart of Water, and if that has not the deſired Effect, Wizz: 
add more Lime. This Method never fails to bring it to a 
proper Whiteneſs. 


To make the very beft Kind of V agni8n. 
Take of the Bits of Amber, reduced into a Powder, 
a Pound, and melt it in a Crucible over the Fire. This 
done, pour it on an Iron Plate, and when it is cold pon 
der it again, and mix it with drying Oil, and return ! 
back into the Crucible, then add Spirit of Teen 4 
| enoug 
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enough to diſſolve the whole and keep it fluid. With 


tis you may varniſh Wood, Metals, and Prints, and no- 
ting will hurt them. This has been a Secret hitherto. 


A Varnisn for all Sorts of Colours, 


Take of Gum Anime an Ounce, of Maſtic and Gum; 
dandarac, of each two Ounces, Reduce them into fine 
Powder. Put them into a Glaſs Veſſel, and pour a Pint 
of Spirit of Wine over them. Hang it in the Sun, or ſet 
u by the Fire, till the Ingredients are diſſolved, then filter 
the Liquor through a clean Cloth, and keep it in a Vial 
well corked. When you would uſe it, mix the dry Co- 
bur with ſome of it, and apply it to your Work. 


To mals Lac VARNISBG. 


Take of clean Gum-Lac, in fine Powder, a Quarter of 

aPcund, put it into a Glaſs Bottle, and then pour a Pint 

W of wftified Spirit of Wine over it, and let them ſtand 

so Days, ſhaking them often; on the third ſet it near 

ee Fire till the Gum is diſſolved; then ſtrain it through a 
J Har-Bag and put it up for Uſe. 


ts To make a LACKER that looks like Gold. 


Take of Gum-Lac, in Grains, eight Ounces; of clear 

bum Sandarac two Ounces ; Dragon's Blood and biack 

1 Rolin, of each an Ounce and Half. Beat them to Powder 

ad put them in a Glaſs Veſſel. Pour a Quart of rectiſied 

Spirits of Wine over them, and place the Veſſel in a very 

gentle Sand-Heat, till moſt of the Ingredients are diſſolved, 

ad when it is cold ftrain it thro' a Cloth, This is to be 

ad upon Tin or Picture Frames, and other Things that 

laze been filvered three or four Times, and they will ap- 
bear to be gilded, 5 


To make FULMINATING POWDER. 


Take three Parts of Salt-Petre, two Parts of Salt of 
Tartar, and one Part of Brimſtone; mix them together, 
ad reduce them into fine Powder ; take Half a Quarter 
an Ounce of this Mixture, and put in an Alchymy 


" poon, or any other that will not melt, and hold over the 
nel or a Candle, and it will make a Report like a Can- 
vn, 4 

agb 
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To make a STOXE that will produce FIRE when whetted, 0 


Take Quick Lime, Salt Petre, Alexandrian Tutty, and 
the Herb called Calamint, of each equal Quantities; Sul- 
phur-vivum and Camphire, of each twice as much as one 
of the reſt. Powder them, and paſs them through a fine 
Sieve, put them into a Bit of new Linen Cloth and tie 
them cloſe up; put them into a Crucible, and place ano- 
ther thereon Mouth to Mouth, lute them well together, 
and ſet them in the Sun to dry, and when the Powder is 
dry enough it will look yellow; then put the Crucible in- 
to a Potter's Furnace, and it will be turned into a Kind of 
Brick. When you are deſirous of lighting a Candle with | 
it, moiſten a Bit of it with your Spittle, and it will in- 
ſtantly flame. When you have uſed it blow it out again. 


| \ To make à PHILOSOPHICAL TREE. | 
Take of the fineſt Leaf Silver one Ounce ; Aqua-Fortis 
and Quickſilver, of each four Ounces. Diſſolve the Silver 
and Quickſilver in this Aqua-Portis, and put the Solution 
in a large Glaſs Vial, then pour a Pint of Water over it 
and ſtop it up, and then you will ſoon ſee a fine Metallic 
Tree growing larger every Day. | 


Te maße Oil-CLorn for Hat-Caſes, and other Uſes. 


Take Drying Oil and ſet it over the Fire, and then diſ- 
ſolve Roſin in it, or (which is better, but dearer) Gum 
Lac. There mutt be fo much of either as will bring the 
Oil to the Conſiſtence of Balſam. Then add ſome Colour 
to it, as Verdegreaſe for a Green, Umber for a Hair Co- 
lour, or White Lead and Lamp Black for a Grey, or In- 
dico and White for a Light Blue. Spread this over Canvas 
or Linen Cloth, ſo that it may be fully drenched or glazed 
over with a Bruſh, and when it is quite dry, no Wet can 
touch it. That made with Lac, and applied to fine Linen, 
would make good Great Coats for thoſe that travel much 
in all Weathers. Some have lately laid this Compoſition 
upon Silk. Theſe fine Sorts may be rolled up, and put 
in the Pocket, being excceding proper for Gentlemen, ct 
any that ride out with good Cloaths, and would not have 
them ſpoiled. Some of this Varniſh ſhould be laid on the 


Scams after the Garment is made, and then no Wet cal 
ſoak through, 7 
? 
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To make fine hard RED Staling-Wax. 


Take of Gum Lac or Shell Lac Half a Pound, melt it 
1an earthen Veſſel, and then add an Ounce and Half or 
wo Ounces of Vermilion in very fine Powder; when they 

r well mixed over the Fire, and are become of a proper 
(oolneſs, make them into Sticks or Balls. If you would 
me a coarſer Sort, take half Lac and half Roſin. If a 
darſer ſtill, take Red Lead inſtead of Vermilion. 


To make BLack Wax, 


Uſe the ſame Lac in the Manner directed above, on! 
nfead of Vermilion mix it with Ivory-Black. 


1; make Balls to take Spots out of Linen, Silk, or Woollen. 


Take an Ounce of Fullers-Earth, break it in a Stone 
Mortar, and then drop 20 Drops of Spirit of Turpentine 
nd 20 Drops of Spirit of Wine among it. Rub them to- 
ether, and make a Ball. Some uſe Pipe-Makers Clay in- 
tad of Fullers-Earth. | 


lhe Methed of quickfitvering GLass Groves like Locking- 
Glafies. 


Take of Quickſilver two Ounces ; of Biſmuth one Ounce ; 
lead and Block-Tin of each Half an Ounce. Melt the 
lead and Tin together, and then put in the Biſmuth, and 
ven that is melted let it ſtand till the Mixture is almoſt 
old, then add the Quickſilver. 
Take care that the Inſide of the Glaſs Globe be very 
dean, and with a Paper Funnel pour in the Mixture very 
gently, and then move it about that the Mixture may 
ch every Part: If it does not lie on equally, warm it 
zer the Fire, and then it will flow freely. If the Amal- 
ma or Mixture is too thin, put in a little more Lead, 
lin, and Biſmuth. The finer and clearer the Globe is, 
ie better the Looking-Glaſs will be. 


5 C> ot = Lam | SIT v4 # _ 


To make STRAPS for ſetting RAZORS. 
Take a long Piece of Leather about two Inches broad, 


\ ut is ſmooth and clear on the Fleſh Side; glue it to a thin 
ere of Board of the ſame Length and Breadth ; when it 
dry, ſmear it over with a Tallow Candle, and hold it 
7 ver the Fire till the Greaſe is ſoaked into the Leather: 
Repeat 
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Repeat this three Times, and then ſtrew on ſome Tripoly” 


that is clean waſhed, and wort it inte the Leather till the 
Greaſe becomes. warm, 'and repeat the ſame Operation 


three or four Times, and then the Leather will be fit fog? 
Uſe. Likewiſe glue {ome Leather and Tallow on the othes? 


Side, and work in ſome fine powdered. Emery, with a Piece 


of ſmooth Ivory or a Burniſher. This Strap is extremely 


uſeful to give a Razor a fine Edge. 
To dutchify QuiLLs. 


* 
This is a Method made Uſe of to take the Oil out off 
Quills, that they may hold Ink the better; it alſo renden 


them more hard. Faſter a hard Piece of Leather on you 
Knee, or a thin ſmooth Iron Plate; then make a ſmall 
clear Fire, and make it hollow between the Bars of the! 
Grate, in ſuch a Manner that a Quill may be put into ig 
without touching the live Coals; put the Barrel of the 
Quill into this hollow Place for a Second or two, taking 
care the Fire does no Hurt; then lay it on the Iron Plateg 
and with the Back of a Knife preis it hard at the Part next 
the Feather; at the ſame Time, with the other Hand, 
draw the Quill haſtily back, and it is done. The Quill 
will return inſtantly to its own Shape again. 
To clarify QuiLLs. 

Put an Iron Pot over the Fire half full of fine Sand, 
and when the Sand is hot, ſtir it well about that the Heat] 
may be equal; then put in a Bundle of Quills, and tak 
them out from Time to Time to ſee when they are ſuth- 
ciently tranſparent, and then they are done enough. Thi 
Method is as-proper to take the Oil out as the former, but 
then the Quills are not ſo beautiful. Theſe are the Me- 
thods made Uſe of by the Pencutters in London, whe 
work for the Stationers. | 

Lime-WATER for the STONE. _ i 

Take a Pound of Lime made with Oyſter Shells, putt 
in an earthen Veſſel, and pour a Gallon of Water upon it; 
let them ſtand four Hours, and then pour off the cle: 
This drank to the Quantity of three Pints in a Day, be- 
ginning in the Morning faſting, is an excellent Medicine 
for the Stone in the Bladder, It muſt be continued 4 
conſiderable Time, or till it breaks and comes away by 
Urine. It is likewiſe a good Medicine in the King's Evil, 
the Diabetes, and the Scurvy. 
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A good Eve-WATER, 


Take of white Vitriol a Quarter of an Ounce, of Spring 
Water a Quart, and boil them together till the Vitriol 1s 


lifolved. This is good for watry Eyes, for Eyes that are 
ud togetlier in the Night-Time, and for ſlight Inflam- 
muons. 


To make Tar-WATER. 


Tale of Tar two Pounds, of Spring Water a Gallon, 
ju them into a glazed Earthen Veſſel, ſtirring them well 
IM gether with a Stick; let them ſtand two Days, and then 
vor off the Water. This drank warm and often, is ex- 
cent to cure Fevers; Agues, the Small-Pox and Meaſles, 
e alſo in the Scurvy, Jaundice, Rheumatiſm, and Gout, 
[Win which laft Caſes it muſt be drank to three Pints a Day. 
of Quart a Day, drank for a few Months, will cure the 
2 King's Evil. It is good in a Pleuriſy, Ulcers in the Kid- 
e es and Bladder, as well as the Dropſy. 
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BALSAM for the RREUMATISMu. 


Take a Pound of Gum Guaiac, a Spoonful of the Bal- 
im of Peru, and a Quart and Half a Pint of the re&tified 
pirit of Wine, when the Gum is diflolved ſtrain off the 
lalſam. This is a ſerviceable Medicine in the Rheumatiſm, 
curry, Jaundice, ſleepy Diſeaſes, and Gleets. The Doſs 
from 30 Drops to 8o, three Times a Day. 


Balsam for Coughs, Cuts, and Green Wounds, 


Take of Balſam of 'Tolu an Ounce; Gum-Guaiac and 

benjamin, of each three Ounces ; of Storac two Ounces ; 
uccotrine Aloes, Myrrh and Olibanum, of each Half an 
Vunce ; of rectified Spirit of Wine two Quarts ; powder 
te Ingredients, and put them into a Stone Bottle with 
de Spirits of Wine; ſet the Bottle near enough the Fire, 
Ir in the Sun in Summer, for ſix Days, and the Balſam 
lll be ready. The Doſe is from 20 to $0 Drops. It is 
pod to raiſe the Spirits, to cure Coughs, to mend the 
ppetite, and is excellent in moſt Diſorders of the Breaſt 
ind Lungs; it is prevalent in the Cholic, from a cold 
aſe, and in <omnron Looſeneſſes. Outwardly it heals 
il, Wounds, Ulcers, and rotten Gums ; being applied to an 
" "WMicting Tooth with a Bit of Cotton, it witt cure it unleſs 
& Tooth be too much decayed, 
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as the Tindtura Sacra of the Shops. The Doſe is an Ounce gethe 
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A Balsam for the Pals and Pains of the Limbs, 


Take of the Spirit of Roſemary a Pint, of hard Sor J 
three Ounces, of Camphire an Ounce ; diſſolve the Sag 5. 
in the Spirit in a gentle Heat, and then it is fit for Uſg Coe 
Rub the Balſam into the Part affected before the Fire, Bro 

A DecocTtion for a Loostntss, RR 

Take three Ounces of the Shavings of Logwood, and Gl 
boil them in two Quarts of Water, with a Quarter of an 1:7) 
Ounce of Cinnamon, and then ſtrain off the Liquor. Thi 
will cure all common Looſeneſſes, if a Tea-cupful is dranl T 
every two Hours. W. 

A Remedy for an obſtinate violent Covon. Tur 
Huy an Ounce ot the aniſated Balſam of Sulphur at th Gur 
Chemilts or Apothecaries, and take ſeven or eight Drop it co 
three Times a Day on a Lump of Sugar. to di 


FI - A REemeDy for the PiLes. 
Take a Spoonful of the Flour of Brimſtone in Half M T 
Pint of Milk every Morning till cured. | Oun 


A REMEDY for an AGUE. S [A 

Take an Ounce of Jeſuit's Bark, and divide it into 1 

Parts; then take one Part in a Glaſs of Red Wine ever 

three Hours when the Fit is off. It mult be repeated agair 
in eight Days Time. x 

T1ixnCTURE of ALoOEs. | 

Take of the beſt Aloes two Ounces, of Cinnamon Take 

Quarter of an Ounce, of common Gin nine Quarterns ad x 

powder the Ingredients, and mix them with the Gin, and 

let them ſtand together ſome Days. This is full as goo 


This is a good Purge in low Conſtitutions, and is good! 
the Green Sickneſs, Scurvy, the Hippo, and for thole 
that drink hard. 


The Cordial PUkGInG-ELtxiR. 

Take of Sena two Ounces; Jalap, ſweet Fennel Seeds 
Juniper Berries, the Shavings of Lignum-Vitæ, of ead 
an Ounce; of Molaſſes Spirit, or Brandy, three Pint 
ſet the Bottle before the Fire for four Days. The Doſe 
a Spoonful over Night, and two or three the next Mom 
ing. The Uſe of it is known all over the Kingdom, i 
having the Properties of Daffy's Elixir, 5 

| | R0PS 
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DRors for the STOMACH. 

Take of Gentian Root an Ounce ; of the Outſide of 
Seville Orange-Peel an Ounce and Half; Cinnamon and 
Cochineal, of each a Quarter of an Ounce; of French 
Brandy a Quart; ſteep them for two Days, and pour off 
the Tincture. The Doſe is a Tea-Spoonful or two in a 
Glaſs of Wine before Dinner. It 1s a good Bitter, and 
very uſeful in a Loſs of Appetite and Want of Digeſtion, 


| A PLAISTER fo cure CoRxs. | 

Wl Take four. Ounces of Gum Ammoniac, of Quickſilver 
m Ounce ; kill the Quickfilver by grinding it with a little 
Turpentine in a Stone or Glaſs Mortar ; then melt the 

AM Gun-Ammoniac, and ſtr in the Quickſilver a little before 

wy it cools. This is excellent alſo to lay on hard Swellings, 
to diſperſe them. 


| © PuRGING SALT. 

This is nothing but Epſom Salt, of which Half an 
Ounce or an Ounce is a Doſe, diſſolved in a Tea-Cupful 
of Water, It is a very cheap, ſafe and eaſy Purge. It works 

i * Gripes or Sickneſs, and is much better than Glau- 
's Salt. | 


Mceanr's PowpER for the Bite of a Map Dos. 

Take of Aſh- coloured ground Liverwort two Ounces ; 
of Black Pepper an Ounce ; make them into a Powder : 
Take away ten Ounces of Blood from the Patient directly, 
ad give a Dram and a Half of this Powder every Morning 
aling for four Days, in Half a Pint of warm Milk. Af- 
ter this he muſt be dipped in cold Water for thirty Days to- 
gether before Breakfaſt. He muſt firſt be dipped all over, 
nd continue with Head above Water no longer than Half 
i Minute if it be very cold. 
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HE artificial Fire-Works moſt in Uſe are Rockers, 
1 which conſiſt of a Cylindrical Caſe of Paper filled 
th combuſtible Ingredients, which being tied to a Stick 
ount in the Air to a conſiderable Height, and there burſt. 
us Kind is commonly called a Sky-Rocket. _ 
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The Caſes to make Rockets in are generally made 0 
hard Wood that will not not ſplit, which muſt be made of 
ſeyeral Sizes, according to the Bigneſs you intend -th& 
Rocket ſhould be of. Some that are very curious have 
them made of Braſs, and ſmall! ones may be made off 
Ivory. It muſt be round, and may be quite plain; but 
ſome have them ornamented with Mouldings. This may be 


eafily done if they are ſmall enough to be turned in a Lathe * 

This Piece of Wood muſt have a hollow Cylinder bored the 

in it, as you may ſee in the Figure. the 

The Diameter of the Bore AB is the Meaſure of thi bo 

Mould. Some ſay the Height of the Bore, or hollo 5 l. 
Cylinder, ſhould be ſeven Diameters; others fix, and the on 

great ones ſhould be five, and the vety great four. cho] 

Thoſe are ſaid to be ſmall ones, whoſe inward Diamete ima 

| will not receive more than a leaden Ball of a Pound Weight MW The 

Sy Beſides the Mould there muſt be a Quadra or Foot oi o t. 
| the ſame Materials, which muſt have a ſhort ſolid Cylin , I 
| der in the Middle to fit the Mould, and on the Top et 


it muſt be turned an Hemiſphere, or Half a Ball. The 
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ol Cylinder muſt be of the Height of one Diameter of the 
ore. The Hemiſphere, which is at the Top of the afore- 
dad folid Cylinder, muſt be conſiderably leſs than the Di- 
meter of the Bore. In this Figure AB CD is the Bore 
or hollow Cylinder, F 1s the Hemiſphere, F G is the Foot, 
and H is the Handle of a Screw which ſerves to keep the 
Hemiſphere ſteady. 

There muſt be likewiſe a wooden Cylinder, IK, to roll 
the Paper upon, whoſe Diameter muſt be two 'Thirds of 
the Diameter of the Bore, and of the ſame Length. Thick 
frong Paper muſt be rolled very ſmooth and even, till it 
þ large enough to fill the hollow Cylinder or Bore. This 
done, where the Half is joined to the Cylinder, it is to be 
choked, that is, bound firmly round with Packthread or 
ſmall Cord, ſo as to conſtringe or leſſen the Cavity thereof. 


tothe Hemiſphere E. 
The Caſe is now to be taken off the Mould, and put in- 
Fl to the Cavity of the Frame, and the Choke O muſt be 
D put upon the Hemiſphere, and then it muſt be filled with 
: Compoſition hereafter deſcribed, which muſt be rammed 
ſtrongly in with a Rammer and Mallet. 

When the Rocket 1s filled, a Paper Cap of a tapering, 
conical Form, is to be glued over the End, as at L, and 
de Space left at the Top is to be filled with whole Gun- 


— 
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The Part thus choked or bound up, as at N, is to be equal 


| 
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powder, to the Height of about one Diameter, and then 
the Rocket is to be bound or choked at M, as before at N. 


Laſtly, the Rocket 1s to be bored, as 1s repreſented by the 
pricked Lines P R, juſt in the Middle, by thruſting a long 


ſharp Spike up the lower Baſis, and drawing it out again. 


It is beſt done a little before it is uſed, and ſhould be almoſt 
two Thirds of the Length. There muſt be a Touch-Hole 
atN to ſet it on hire. 

To make it mount ſtraight up, it muſt be tied faſt to a 
long ſlender Stick, marked AB in the foregoing Figure, 


eight Times as long as the Rocket, and in ſuch a Manner, 


that when you preis it with your Finger near the Touch- 


Hole N, the Stick, which is ſloping, and thickeſt at the 
upper End, may 1 a little; then it is to be hung 


at Freedom, and ſet on Fire. Some inſtead of the Stick 
make it with two Wings, as DE; and ſome again, inſtead 


of Paper, uſe a wooden Caſe, covered with Leather; and 


others again, inſtead of a Stick, uſe an Iron Wire, with a 
Plummet at the End. 

The Compoſition that is made uſe of to fill Rockets con- 
ſiſts of Salt-Petre, Sulphur, and Charcoal, all ground in- 
to very fine Powder; but the Proportions are various fo 
Rockets of various Sizes. The following Table will ſhew 


the ſeveral Proportions at one View. 


Weight of | , Gunpowder| 
os, e Sulphur. Charcoal. fine Pond. 
Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
100 or 60; 30 10 20 20 
c0- 30 7 18 18 
20 180 42 12 26 26 
8-232} 3% 8 16 16 
10 9 62 | 9 20 20 
9 6| 35 | 5 10 10 
5 4 64 8 16 16 
3 2 60 2 15 be 
I F 11 81 
Ounces. | Ounces. | Ounces. Ounces. | Ounces. 
9 4 11 2 9 
6 12 1 4 15 
3 2 2 1+ 12 
TRE HE 1 . 
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Rockets are now ſeldom made without Stars, which make 
a very beautiful Appearance, or with Serpents or Sparks, 
which take Fire when the Rocket burſts. Sometimes little 
Rockets are incloſed in great ones, which do not take Fire 
till they are a great Height. 


To make Sraks for Rockers. 


Mix three Pounds of Salt Petre with 11 Ounces of Sul- 
phur, three Ounces of Gunpov/der, and ten Ounces of 
crude Antimony, all in fine Powder; moiſten the Maſs 
with Gum Water, and form them into little Balls of the 
Size of Filberts ; dry them well. When dry, incloſe a 
Number of them in the conical Cap of the Rocket. 

You may exhibit various Colours by mixing the Charge 
in the Cap or Top of the Rocket with various Ingredi- 
ents. Camphire yields a white or pale Fire; Roſin a Cop- 
per Colour; Sulphur a blue; crude Antimony a Honey 
Colour; Ivory Shavings a ſhining Silver, and Pitch a deep 
dark Colour. But Practice will ſoon make you expert in 
theſe Mixtares, and their due Proportions. 

The Rockets with Wings may. have two, like an Ar- 
row, expreſſed in the Figure, or four, like a Dart. They 
may be made of Paſte-board, and glued croſſways to the 
Dart. Theſe Sorts of Rockets are fixed upon a Stand, be- 
ing placed between four Sticks ſet upright on the Stand. 

Some fre the Matches with Meal Powder, that is, Gun- 
powder Duſt, or ground ſmall, and others with a Match. 

VarTtzr Rockers differ in nothing from Sky Rockets, 
but in the Number of Chokes, which are commonly five, 
an Example of which you have in the Figure RS. The 
Diameter of the Bore muſt be about two or. three Inches, 
and it muſt be hollowed by a ſharp Spike, like the other, 
two Thirds of its Length. This done, it muſt be incloſed 
in a hollow Paper Cylinder ſmeared with Wax or Pitch, 
that the Water may not ſoak through. This Rocket muſt 
be ſo contrived that it may ſink in the Water; for this 
Purpoſe ſome put ſmall Iron Flakes with the Charge at 
the End. It is made much longer in Proportion than 


other Rockets. When it is uſed it may be ſet on fire, and 
lung into the Water. 
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Firxe-WHEELs are of three Sorts, ſingle, double, and 
triple. They are generally of a circular Form, as under; 


but they may be made with Angles, as a Hexagon, Pen. 
:tagon, Octagon, Decagon, and.the like. The Wheel is 


2 88 — 


turned upon an Iron Pin or Bolt, drove or ſcrewed into 


.a Poſt. The Nave E is to be turned of cloſe or firm Wood, 


into which the Spokes are to be faſtened, of the ſame 
Number as the Fells. Theſe muſt have a Groove hollowed 
round, ſo deep as to contain one Half of the Rocket. 
The double Wheels muſt have ſtronger and wider Fells, 
with a Groove for the Rockets on the 'Top, and one of the 
Sides. A triple Wheel has a Groove at the Top, and one 
on each Side, and the Matches muſt be laid from one 
Groove and Rocket to another, with ſmall Pipes filled with 
Meal Powder; and after they are fixed, you are to cover 
them with Paper glued over them. 
The Rockets being prepared, you muſt cut back the Parts 
aà little ſhelving, and bore them; the firſt, three Diame- 
ters of its Orifice ; the ſecond a little leſs, and ſo leſs and 
leſs by Degrees till you come to the laſt. After this they 
are to be primed with Meal Powder worked up with Bran. 
dy, and glued into the Groove. The Head of the fii 
Rocket muſt be lifted up higher than the reſt, as alſo * 
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ef the laſt, in which muſt be a Report. You may alſo glue 
ſmall Rockets to the Back of each Rocket, towards the 
End, as you ſee in the Figure, and a Communication mulſt- 
be made between the Rocket and the Report, by Means of 


a ſmall Quill. When the whole Preparation is dry, you 
may cover the Wheel on both Sides with Paper. 
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Of Painting MEzzoTiINToO PRINTS with O1l- 
COLOURS, 


HE Method, of colouring Mezzotinto Prints, is firft- 
to paſte them properly. to a Piece of Glaſs of the 
ſame Size, to take off the greateſt Part of the Paper, and 
then to paint with. proper Colours. Now to do this, you- 
muſt firſt lay the Print in fair Water for two Days and two- 
Nights, or longer, if your Print be on very ſtrong. Paper. 
Then take it out and lay it on two Sheets of Paper, and 
cover. it with two more, and let it lie in that Manner till 
the Moiſture is ſucked out of- the Print. In the mean 
Time, the Glaſs the Print is to be laid upon muſt be ſer” 
near the Fire to warm; then put ſome Straſburgh Turpen- 
no une into a Gallipot, and warm it on the Fire, which done, 
of MW pread it over the Glaſs with a Hair-Bruſh very ſmooth ; 
me ben take the Print from between the Sheets of Paper, and 
2 iu it on the Glaſs, beginning at the Top and fo rub it 


gently down as you go on till it lies cloſe, and there be no- 
Als Wind-Bladder between the Print and the Glaß; this being 
the fiſhed, roll off the Paper with your Fingers till you ſee 
| nothing but the Print left on the Glaſs ; then ſet it to dry, 
one 2 3 n 

and when it is dry, varniſh it over with a tranſparent Var- 
with nim, and then it will be fit for painting. 
over The Oil Colours that you make Uſe of muſt be ground 


very fine, and pretty ſtiff; with theſe firſt go over the 


Parts Maſter-Lines of the Print with proper Colours, and then 
1 thoſe that ſnould appear moſt forward. When you come 
5 to have a compleat Skill in this Method, the Print will 
be look as well as a Painting. But as the Reader may be ſup- 
Bran- poſed to be quite ignorant of the proper Colours, I ſhall 
e fit * ſome Directions about them, and then Time and 


Practice will bring this Art to Perfection. 


8 3 Colours 
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Colours for Faces. Fair Faces may be coloured with 
White, a little Vermilion, and a very ſmall Matter of 
Lake; for the Lips add more Vermilion and Lake; for a 
brown Face take white and burnt Oker, if middling, mix 
a little Vermilion with the former; if the Face is deſigned 
to repreſent a Tawnymoor, take Cullen's Earth, with a 
little burnt Oker and White. 

Colours for the Haix. Mix Umber with a little Black 
and White for brown Hair; Stone Oker, White Lead and 
a little Vermilion for fandy Hair ; White Lead, a little 
Stone Oker, and a little Cullen's Earth for flaxen Hair. 

Lixen is painted with white Lead, mixed with a very 
little Blue. 

SILVER 1s coloured with White, a little Smalt, and ſome 
white Maſticot. 2 


GoLd is imitated with red Orpiment, and white Maſti. | 


cot, in equal Parts. 


Colours for GaRuEN TS. For Blue, take Smalt ground 


very fine and White Lead; for a Graſs-Green, mix Verdi- 
greaſe and a little yellow Pink; for a Willow-Green, mix 
Verdigreaſe with a very little White; for a Sea-Green, mix 

reen Verditer, yellow Pink, and white Lead; a Carnation * 


is made by mixing Lake and White Lead; a Crimſon by 
Vermilion, Lake and White; a Scarlet by Vermilion alone; 


a Cherry-Colour, by Vermilion and White Lead; a Yellow | 


is done by Orpiment or yellow Maſticot, if pale mix White 
with either; an Orange is made with Orpiment and Ver- 


milion ; a Purple, with Smalt, Lake and White; a Violet, g 


with Bice and Lake; an Aſli- colour, with Black and White; 


a Cheſnut, with“ Umber, Lake and White; for a Dove- 5 


colour, take a little Lake and a little Smalt. 

Colours for TREES. For the Bodies of Trees take yel- 
low Pink, white Lead, yellow Oker, and a little Black; 
for the Leaves, take Verdigreaſe and Pink; for a darker 
Colour, take Indigo and Pink; for the diſtant Leaves, take 
green Verditer, yellow Pink and white Lead. | 

Colours for the Ground of a Picture. When they are 
for a Portrait, light Hair requires a dark Ground, that 15 
Umber, White and Black ; and dark Hair a light Ground, 
namely, Umber and White. 5 

Colours for a LANx DSK Ir. For the Ground take Pink, 
Oker and White, with a little green Verditer; for Countzy- 


Houſes 
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Houſes at a Diſtance, take White Lead, Yellow Oker, and 

malt; as alſo for Stone-Houſes ; for the Walls of Brick- 

Houſes at a Diſtance, take Yellow Oker burnt, and White 
Lead ; when near, India Red and a little White. ; 

S Siy-CoLouks are made of Smalt and White; thoſe a 

little lower ſhould have more White; and thoſe loweſt of 

all, Yellow and Vermilion. 
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HERE is a thin Kind of Cloth, which will ſerve 
beſt for this Purpoſe, and may be had at the Linen- 
Draper's. It muſt be firſt wet with clean Water, and then 
trained tight to the Frames, and when quite dry varniſh 
it with the following Vaniſh: ©** Take a Pint of good 
« clear Nut Oil, put it in an earthen Pipkin, and then 
« add Half a Pound of Litharge in fine Powder; ſet it on 
« a flow Fire, and keep it hot for twelve Hours, but it 
* muſt not boil, ſtirring it often; then pour off the Oil 
and put a Pound and a Half of the cleareſt white Roſin 
„therein, and diſſolve it in the Oil over a flow Fire, 
„keeping it ſtirring till it is done; then put in a Pound 
* of Venice Turpentine and ſtir them well together.” — 
Let the Blinds be varniſhed over with this Mixture, ſo as 
to make them look clear and tranſparent all over. 

When the Varniſh is dry, the Blind may be painted 
with what Figure you like beft, tho' Landſkips are moſt 
J agreeable, Colours that have a fine Body are molt proper 
for this Purpoſe, becauſe they will beſt tranſmit the Light. 
Lake, in this Caſe, is very ſuitable for making a Ruddy- 

Red, and diſtilled Verdigreaſe ſerves for a tranſparent 

Green, Orpiment yields a Gold Colour, and burnt Um- 
ber, as well as yellow Oker, will do well enough when 
F thinly mixed with Oil. 
The Varniſh above deſcribed is of very great Uſe for 
Paper Windows, becauſe it renders them tranſparent and 
laſting. For thoſe that have weak Eyes it may be mixed 
With diſtilled Verdigreaſe, and then the Paper will become 
Jof a fine green Colour, very grateful to the Eyes. 
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Of Colouring Prints, Maps, Ge. 
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Of Colouring PxIxrs, Mars, PLoTs and ChARTs. 


RINTS, Maps, and Plots of Fields, are ſtained with 
Water Colours, which in London may be had ready 
E and put into Shells; but as theſe are ſeldom to 
e had in Country Places, I ſhall lay down ſome Inſtrue- 
tions how the Colours may ſeverally be fitted for Uſe. 
The Principal are White Lead, Flake-White, yellow 
and red Oker or Ochre, Umber raw and burnt, Orpi- 
ment, Lamp-black, Ivory-black, Vermilion, Gamboge, 


Lake, Verdigreaſe, blue and green Verditer, Bice, Biſtre, 


Smalt, Ultramarine, Carmine, Sap-green, yellow Berries, 
Braſil-wood, Cochineal, Logwood, and Spaniſh Brown. 


Before a Map, Print, &c. is fit for Colouring, it ſhould 


be done over with Allum diſſolved in Water, by means of 
a large Bruſh, ſuch as Painters uſe, But ſometimes the 


Paper is of ſuch a Texture that the Colour will fink in, 
and then it is impoſſible to do any Thing neat without 


preventing this Fault. Some, for this Purpoſe, ſmear the 


Paper over with thin Starch, and let it dry on; but the 
beſt Method is to boil Bits of white Leather in fair Water 


till they are diſſolved, and become a thin Size; when the 
Paper is covered ſlightly all over with this, and quite dry, 
it will never deceive your Expectation. 

Moſt of the Colours above-mentioned ground with Wa- 


ter alone, would be apt to rub of and ſo ſpoil, and there- | 


fore it will be neceſſary to temper them with Gum- Water, 

which is made by diſſolving three Ounces of Gum- Arabie 

35 Pint of ſoft Water, which muſt be kept in a Bottle for 
©, 

Allum-Water is made by diſſolving a Quarter of a Pound 
of Allum in a Quart of Spring-Water over the Fire, and 
when it is cold it muſt be put up into a Bottle. It ſerves 
to give a Luſtre and Beauty to the Colours which are laid 
on the Paper. | ; | 

- Beſides theſe, you muſt be furniſhed with a Piece of 
Marble or other Stone, and a Muller to grind your Co- 
lours with, as well as Pencils of ſeveral Sizes, Gallipots, 
and Horſe Muſcle-Shells to put your Colours in when 
ground and tempered, 
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To grind a Colour. 'Fake any Quantity of the Colour 


you think convenient, and lay it on a clean Grinding- 
Stone, then break it ſmall with your Muller, and add a 
little Water; grind it very fine, and put it into the Shells 
with a thin Knife. The ſtiffer they are ground, the bet- 
ter. The Colours to be ground are White Lead, Lake, 
Indigo, Vermilion, and all earthy Colours. 

To waſh Colours. Take the Colour and put it into a 
Baſon with fair Water, then ſtir them well together, and 
a foul Scum will riſe to the Top, which muſt be taken off; 
then pour the Water into another Baſon, as gently as you 
can, and pour freſh Water to the remaining Colour; ſtir 
them together, and pour off the Water; do this as often 
as the Colour will render the Water turbid ; then the Wa- 
ter poured out mult ſettle, and a fine Colour will remain 
at the Bottom. Some Colours, when treated in this Man- 
ner, will ſend off nothing but Filth, and the pure Colour 
will remain at the Bottom of the firſt Veſſel. This Diffe- 
rence between the Colours will appear at the firſt Sight. 
The Colours to be waſhed are Red Lead, Bice, Verditer, 
dpaniſh Brown and Orpiment. Note, True Orpiment is 
a fine yellow Colour, with the Appearance of Gold Flakes, 
and is beſt ground. As for yellow Arſenic, which 1s a 
ſtrong Poiſon, and commonly ſold for Orpiment, the beſt 
Way 1s not to uſe it at all. 

Some Colours are to be ſteeped or diſſolved in Water, 
ſuch as yellow Berries, Gamboge, Saffron, and Sap-Green. 
Note, 'The beſt Way of uſing Gamboge is to take a Lump, 
and make a Hole at the Top, putting in a little Water, 
and then, with a Pencil, take off the Colour as you uſe it. 

Some are to be boiled, as French Verdigreaſe, Braſil, 
Logwood, and Wood-Soot. 

To temper Colours. Put a little Gum-Water into the 
dell to your Colour, and ftir it about with a clean Finger 
ull it is diſſolved. | 

Rep CoLovuss, are Carmine, which ſhould be tempered 
wth weak Gum-Water, it makes the fineſt Red; Vermi- 
ion which is a bright Scarlet, Lake is a deep Pink, Red 
Lead is an Orange, Brazil boiled in ſtale Small-Beer with 
alittle Allum makes a good Red for ſtaining Maps. 

Yer.Lows. Gamboge is a good Yellow, the Manner of 
ling it has been ſhewn above ; Yellow Berries ſteeped in 
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Water with a little Allum make a bright Yellow to cotour 
Maps; Orpiment makes a fine Gold Colour; Saffron ſteep- 
ed in Water makes a fine Gold Colour, but it ſoon decays. 


BLues. Ultramarine is a very dear Colour, but makes 
a charming Blue; Bice is a very good Blue, but is not 


tranſparent ; Indigo is a very deep Blue, and proper for 
dark Shades ; Blue Verditer. 


PurPLe. Logwood boiled in the Manner of Brafil 
makes a deep Purple. 
GREENS. Sap Green diſſolved in Water with a little 


Powder of Allum makes a deep Green ; Green Verditer is 
a tolerable Green, but not tranſparent. 

Blacks. Indian Ink tempered with Gum-Water makes 
the beſt Black ; Lamp Black, Printers Black, Ivory Black. 

WuriTEes. White Lead and Flake Whites. Note, All 
Whites made with Lead will turn black in Time, and 
therefore 1t will be beſt to uſe the white Part of Oyſter- 
Shells ground very fine in their Room. 

Browns. Spaniſh Brown burnt makes a reddiſh Brown 
or Liver-Colour; Umber burnt is a Haw-Colour, and 
proper to ſhadow Gold ; Wood-Soot is a goed Colour for 
Highways, Lanes, &c, 

To make liquid VEXRDIOREASE. Take two Ounces of 
good Verdigreaſe, and Half an Ounce of Cream of Tar- 
tar, and of Gum-Arabic the Quantity of an Hazle-Nut, 


beat them together to Powder, and boil them together in 
2 Quarter of a Pint of Water till they are diſſolved; ſtrain 


the Mixture thro' a fine Rag, and keep it in a Bottle for 
Ute. It is of a fine blue-green Colour. 
To make BISTRE. Take clean bright Wood-Soot, and 


ſet it over a ſlow Fire with Water till it is diſſolved; then 


ſtrain it through a fine Rag, and keep it for Uſe. If you 
would have it in a ſolid Form, evaporate the Water. 

To chuſe Penci.s. When you buy 
they are full, and that they gradually leſſen to a Point, 
which you may tell by putting the Pencil in your Mouti 
and drawing it thro' your Lips once or twice, and then you 
will ſee its true Shape. When they do not end even, C 
when they are ragged at the Point, they arc not good. 

When you make uſe of a Pencil, and have laid on one 
Colour, before you lay on another cleanſe it well in a Dit 


of Water, which muſt always ſtand by you while you are & 
work, | To 
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To colour Pix rs. When theſe are Mezzotinto Por- 
traits, the beſt Way will be to get a good Picture of a Man 
or Woman that 1s well painted, and, as near as you can, 
imitate the Colours laid on different Parts of the Face, 
Hands, and Drapery, till you can proceed without a Guide. 
Prints of Landſkips, Views of Towns, and the like, ſhould 
be firſt attempted by good Patterns laid before you done 
by a good Hand ; but if theſe are not to be had, take a 
good painted Picture, the likeſt the Print you can get, and 
obſerve how the Sky, Clouds, Hills, Houſes, Fields, Trees, 
Glaſs, Ground, Cattle, Sheep and other 'Things are co- 
loured therein; which, if well copied, will ſoon Ying you 
to give every Part its proper Tint, remembering always to 
repreſent the Light and Shades; for this will give Life and 
Beauty to the whole Performance. 

To colour the PLoT laid down from a Survey. In this 
Caſe, ſuppoſe you were to incloſe a Field with Yellow, 
make Uſe of Gamboge and lay on the Colour of an equal 
Breadth within the Line made with a black Lead Pencil; 
Having gone quite round the Field, wet your Pencil a 
little, and ſoften the Inſide of your coloured Line by mak- 
ing it gradually thinner next the Centre of the Field ; by 
this Means the Colour will change inſeafibly to that of the 
Paper or Parchment, which will have a very good Effect. 
Then with a Pen dipped in the ſame Colour cover the black 
Lead Line that nothing of it may appear; every Field in the 
ſame Plot ſhould be done with a different Colour, taking 
Care not to do any two adjoining Fields with the ſame Colour. 

To colour Maps. What has been ſaid about colouring 
of Plots may ſafely be applied to the colouring of Maps, 
only inſtead of a black Line there are Lines of Dots or 
Points, which divide one Country from another. Follow 
theſe as a Guide, and lay on the Colour as above directed. 
In General Maps, as of Europe, for Inſtance, France muſt 
be done with one Colour, Italy with another, &c. In Maps 
of England, Eſſex muſt be bounded with one Colour, 
Middleſex with another, Surry with another, Hertfordſhire 
with another, &c. It is common to ſtain the whole Map 
with different Colours, and then the Bounds or Edge of 
each Country or County muſt be ſomewhat more Kron 
coloured than the Middle, taking Care that this laſt be 
quite tranſparent, that every Letter may be plainly ſeen 


through 
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through the Colour. County Maps are divided into Hun. 


dreds, which are to be diſtinguiſhed by different Colours, 

in the ſame Manner as whole Countries. | Gi 
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Colouring in Oli, and Painting of TIuBER-Wonx. : 
0 
HE Colours that are made to colour Timber, or WM 
any Thing that is expoſed to the Weather, muſt is a 
have a Body, and therefore many Colours are to be re- Vit 
jected which were uſeful on other Occaſions. And there- pea 
fore to prevent Miſtakes, I ſhall enumerate the Colours in 
that are proper for this Purpoſe. loſe 
The Whites are white Lead and Cerus, which lat ii MW © | 
only more clear and pure than the former: Theſe may be I 
worked with much Eaſe, and will grind as fine as the Oil MW yer 
itſelf ; for in-door Work grind it with Nut-Oil, and for in d 
Work without Doors with Linſeed Oil, becauſe Nut Oil at t 
will not be ſo apt to turn Yellow. | E 
The moft common Black is Lamp Black, which ſhould of! 
be mixed up with drying Oil, otherwiſe it will continue wet be! 
a long Time, becauſe it is greaſy. . But this may, in ſome WW a Pi 
Meaſure, be remedied by heating a Shovel red hot, and lay- is E 
ing it thereon till it has done ſmoaking. Ivory-Black may 1 
be had at the Colour-Shops, ready prepared. It will grind WW he } 
well with Oil, and will lie on your Work with a good Body. of f 
Vermilion 1s a beautiful Red, and may be ground with W Wor 
Oil very fine. It has a good Body, and will ſpread very WW penc 
freely. Some make uſe of Lake, which is a purpliſh Red, Du 
but then it muſt only be for in-door Work. Red Lead 1s * 
a Kind of an Orange Colour, and has a good Body, bind- they 
ing very faſt, and drying quickly. Spaniſh Brown is of it w. 
the Colour of Horſe-Flefh, and is of great Uſe for priming W mad 
any Work, being cheap, and will grind fine. Oil, 
Yellow Oker is of ſeveral Sorts, that is, ſome of a lighter W ther; 
and ſome of a deeper Yellow. It has a very good Body, WM let ti 
and reſiſts the Weather to Admiration. Pink Yellow has thick 
a green Caſt, and is very proper for Work within- doors. is ſet 
Orpiment, not yellow Arſenick, is very proper for the Bott! 

ſame Uſe. Maſticot is a light Yellow, ad makes a good W uke 


Green mixed with a Blue. 


verdi 
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Verdigreaſe is a very uſeful Colour, and is of a blueiſh 
Green, and if you mix it with yellow Pink it makes a fine 
Graſs-Green. Green Bice is gritty, as well as green Ver- 
diter, and yet neither of them have Body enough for this 
Kind of Painting, but yet are very proper for Pictures, 

Blue Bice is of a pale Blue, and is uſeful enough, but 
is hard to grind fine. Pruſſian Blue would be an excellent 
Colour if it would but ſtand, for though it looks very fine 
at firſt, it is apt to change to a dark dirty Colour. Indigo 
is a very dark Blue, and therefore it is uſually made lighter 
with a Mixture of White, and then it has a faintiſh Ap- 
pearance. However it has a good Body, and 15 much uſed 
in this Sort of Painting. Smalt 1s a charming Blue, but 
loſes its Beauty when mixed with O1l, and therefore it is 
to be ſtrewed on the Work firſt painted with White Lead. 

Umber is a Sort of brown or Hair Colour, and grinds 
very fine, bearing an excellent Body. If you put a Lump 
in the Fire, making it red hot, it will become darker, and 
at the ſame Time more lively. 

For grinding Colours it will be neceſſary to have a Piece 
of Marble or other Stone to grind them upon, which may 
be had at the Colour Shops from two Shillings to a Crown 
a Piece. As alſo a Muller to grind them with. The Price 
is Eighteen-pence or two Shillings. 

To lay on the Colours you muſt have Bruſhes, which may 
be had from a Penny to Six-pence a Piece. For ſome Sort 
of fine Works you muſt have Pencils in Tin Caſes, or 
Wood Sockets, which will coſt from Two- pence to Eight- 
ones a Piece. Swan-Quill Pencils are a Penny a Piece. 

uck-Quills are Six-pence a Dozen one with another. 
| When Colours are only mixed with plain Linſeed Oil, 

they commonly are a long while in drying, and therefore 
it will be proper to mix them with drying Oil, which is 
made in the following Manner. Take a Quart of Linſeed 
Vil, and two Ounces of Litharge in fine Powder. Mix 
them, and ſet them over the Fire in an earthen Pan, and 
let them boil for near an Hour, or till the Oil is grown 
thick and fat; then take off the Pan, and when the Litharge 
b ſettled to the Bottom, pour it into a Bladder or Glaſs 
bottle, and keep it for Uſe. When you mix your Colours, 
lake three Parts of Linſeed Oil and one of drying Oil. 


For 
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For coarſe out- de Work, that requires a great deat of 
Colour, it is alw&ys put into Pots, and taken from thence 
with a Bruſh at the Time of Uſe, and when it is ſet by, 
there ſhould be Water poured on the Top to preſerve the 
Colour from drying. Likewiſe the Colour ſhould be waſhed 
out of the Tool or Bruſhes, firſt with Linſeed Oil and then, 
with Soap-Suds. 

When you have Occaſion to paint or draw any Thin 
with ſmall Pencils, your Colours ſhould be laid on a Pallet 
by the Side of each other. In this Caſe likewiſe it will be 
beſt to buy the Colours ready prepared, which may be had 


ders; and when you uſe them you muſt prick the Bladders, 
and ſqueeze out, as much of each Colour on the Pallet as 


laid, you make any Shade that will be wanted. 


Oker make the Colour of new Timber ; White Lead, Ver- 


White Lead make a Buff Colour; Verdigreaſe and White 
make a light Willew-Green; Verdigreaſe and Yellow Pink 
make a Graſs-Green; Lake and White make a Carnation; 
Yellow Oker and Red Lead make an Orange ; Red Lead, 


Yellow Oker and White make a Straw Colour ; burnt Um- 

ber and White make a Walnut-Tree Colour, &c. Uſe and 
Experience will ſhew you the Reſult of many other Mixtures. 
'Fhe Deſign of common Painting is to preſerve Wood and 
Iron from the Weather; in performing of which you mult 
firſt look over your Work, and ſee if there are any open Joints} 
or Clefts in the Wood, and if there are, they muſt be fir 
ſtopped with Putty made wich Whiting and Linſeed Oil, 
otherwiſe the Wood will ſoon be decayed by the ſoaking in 
of the Wet. Then proceed to priming the Work with Spa- 
niſh Brown mixed with Plenty of Oil, that it may the better 
penetrate every Part of the Work. Repeat this a ſecond and 
a third Time with the ſame Colour of a thicker Conſiſtence, 
if you would have the Work durable and laſting. * 
ä ing 


at the Colour Shops at eaſy Rates, put up in ſmall Blad. 
you think you ſhall want. This is the Method that Land- 
ſkip and Portrait Painters uſe. By mixing the Colours thus 

It will be neceſſary to know what Colours will ariſe from 
the Mixture of others in common Painting. Thus White 
Lead and Lamp-Black mixed together make an Aſh-Co- 
lour ; Indigo and White make a Lead Colour; White and 


milion and Lake make a Fleſh Colour; Yellow Oker and 


Yellow Oker and a little White make a Brick Colour; 
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being dry, lay over the Colour you deſign it to be of as thick 
as you can well work it, taking Care that no Part is miſſed, 
The Marbling of Chimney-Pieces, and the Paintin 
Wainſcot like Walnut-'Tree or Mahogany, 1s beſt ais 
by obſerving the Method that other Painters take when 
they are at Work. And indeed in all other Kinds of Paint- 
ing it will be a great Advantage, if you have an Opportu- 
nity of ſeeing all the Management from the grinding of the 
Colours to the laying them on, and then the Rules that I 
have laid down will be of a more fingular Advantage in 
forming your Judgment. 
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Forms for Buſineſs in the MeRCANTILE WAV. 
Bills of Parcels. 


London, June 20, 1776. 
The Honourable Mrs. Williams, Bought of Thomas Groves, 


20 Yards of flower'd Damaſk, at 75. 6d. 7 10 © 
32 Yards ditto, 87. 12 16 © 
10 Yards of rich Sattin, 157. 7 10 © 
12 Yards of Paduaſoy, 115. 64. 6 18 0 

4 34 14 0 


London, June 22, 1776. 
Meſſ. Wilſan and Dawes, Bought of Franklin and Long, 


No. 1. 6 Pieces of Dowlas, at 285. 64. 


8 11 © 

2. 4 Ditto, 295. 64d. 5 18 © 
3. 6 Ditto, 305. 64. 9.3.0 
10 Pieces of Cambrick, 35s. 17 10 © 


6 Doz. Linen Handkerchiefs, 155. 64. 4 13 0 


4 45 15 © 
Invoice from ITALY. 

Factory of the Coſt and Charges of one hundred Barrels 
of Anchovies ſhipped on board the Turtle, Capt. William 
Gee, for Account of Mr. Theophilus Ducarcy, of London, 
Merchant, and conſign'd to himſelf under Mark per Margin, 
To prime Colt of ſaid 100 Barrels of An- : 


1650 © © 
chovies, at Ps. 3 per Bar. 2+ 5 


To 
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To Porterage and Ware- 

houſe, Liv.6 © ©: 
To jeſſing, with Cooper's 

Pains, 15 0 0 
To Warehouſe Room and 
Lieviation, 25 0 © 
To Porterage and Boatage 

abroad, i 20 0 0 
To Brokerage, I per Cent. 8 5 © 
To Primage, 5 0 0 


: 79 50} 
To my Proviſion, 3 per Cent. 5 6 1 
Leghorn, Tune 18, 1776. 


Errors excepted. 
Toſeph Lawrence. | 


Bills on Book Debts. 


3776 Meſl. Dawes and Fonzs, Dr. to James Longman, 
April 21,—To 50 Yards Paduaſoy, at 155. 37 10 0 

| 22 Yards 4 Luteſtring, 8s. 64d. 9 70 
May 3, — To 40 Yards Silk Camblet, 3s. 64. 7 Oo 
22 Yards Grogram, 35. 0 0 
June 12,—To 36 Yards Mantua, 3s. 6d. 6 60 
16,—To 24 Yards flower'd Damaſk, 8. 9 12 0 
£72 150 


Richard T hompſon, E/q; 


1776 Dr. to Philip Overbury, 
March 26, To 20 Gallons Palm Sack, at 10s. 10 00 
April 10, To zo ditto Red Port, 65. 9 00 
May 6, To 17 ditto Liſbon, 65. 8d. 5 13 4 
15, To 12 ditto Rheniſh, 75 43 
June 8, To + Cheſt of Florence, $4 
July 2, To 3 Dozen Claret, 521. 7 160 
| — cc 
1776 | 38 18 ene, 
May 23, By your Bill on Davis and Long received 18 10 e, th 
Year's 
Balance due L20 $4Y [>; « 


Various 
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Vaffious Forms of AcquiTTANCEs, upon the Receipt of 
Money, by Maſters, Servants, Agents, &C. 


Eceived May 13, 1776, of Mr. John Williams, nine 
Pounds ten Shillings, for my Maſter Milliam Hunt. 
{9 10 0 | | per John Cole. 
Received the 24th of June, 1776, of Henry Powel, forty- 
five Pounds eight Shillings, in full for my Maſter, William 
bavil, 
. per James Smart. 
Received the zath of May, 1776, of the Hon. Zaf- 
India Company, by the Hands of William Hall, Eſq; wo 
thouſand Pounds, for Mr. Phipps and Company. 
{2000 © o per Thomas Truft. 
Received the 29th of Aug. 1776, of Meſſ. John and Jamer 
Sterling, five hundred and forty-five Pounds, on Account. 
£545 O © per William Day. 
Received the zoth of April, 1776, of Feremiah Watjon, 
Eq; the Sum of two hundred and fifty Pounds, in full of 
all Demands, for Self and Company. 
1250 0 © | per Jonathan Scat. 
Received the 2oth of May, 1776, of Mr. Charles T horney 
wenty- five Pounds, in full for the Difference of two thou- 
fand five hundred Pounds, Bank Stock. | 
{25 0 © per Jobs Trier. 
Received the 19th of June, 1776, of Mr. James Slone, 
thirty-ſix Pounds, in full for fix Months Intereſt of thirteen 
hundred and twenty Pounds, at Lady-Day laſt. 
{36 O © | per Henry Slater. 
Received the zoth of July, 1776, by the Order and for 
the Uſe of Mr. Henry March, of Mr. Stephen Lowell, eight 
pounds ten Shillings, and allowed for Taxes and Repairs 
one Pound ten, making together the Sum of ten Pounds, 
n full for a Quarter's Rent, due at Michaelmas laſt. 
{10 o © per Randal Stone. 
Received the zd of Auguſt, 1776, of the Executors of 
James, late Earl of Gower, by the Hands of Mr. William 
bie, the Sum of ſeventy-five Pounds, in full for my Half 
Year's Annuity, due at Lady-Day laſt. 
[3.90 0Q-- per Jane Shaw, 
| Various 
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Various Forms of PROMISSORY NoTEs. 
London, July 6, 1776. 


I promiſe to pay the Honourable Savage Parrel, Eſq; or 


Bearer, on Demand, fifty Pounds. 
£50 For Sir Edward Penrith and Partners, 


Edmund Stokes, 


I promiſe to pay Mr. John Edwards, or Bearer, on De- 
mand, eight hundred Pounds, Auguſt 10, 1776. 
4,800 Henry Steele, 
I 2 to pay to the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England, nine thouſand and eighty Pounds, 
c For Self and Partners, June 19, 1776, 
9080 


promiſe to pay Henry Peter bam, Eſq; Caſhire of his 


Majeſty's Revenue of Exciſe, or Order, forty Days after 


— four hundred and fifty- five Pounds, Value received, 
455 


thereof three Months after Date, twenty Pounds more the 
25th of April next, and the remaining twenty Pounds the 
25th of June next following, the Value received. Witneſs 
my Hand, at London, the 25th of October, 1776. 
160 O © Edward Doughty. 
| Stratferd, June 11, 1776. 
Borrowed and received of Mr. John Friend, the Sum of 
one hundred and five Pounds Sterling, which I promiſe to 
pay the ſaid John Friend, or Order, upon Demand. 
Witneſs my Hand, Abraham Needful. 
. ames Long, 
Witneſs, gone * | 
Received of T. F. Eſq; eight Deeds, all relating to his 
Eſtate in the Pariſh of Ozgar in ES; which I promile to 
return the ſaid 7. F. or Order, undamaged, on Demand. 
Witneſs my Hand, this 24th Day of May, 1776. 
| Peter Grew. 


Inland BiLLs of EXCHANGE. 


London, July 3, 1776. 
SIR, £27 17 0 

At fix Days Sight pay Mr. John Long, or Order, twenty 

ſeven Pounds ſeventeen Shillings, Value received Bow 

f ona 


Francis Fane. 


per William Etherington. 
. I promiſe to pay Sir Jah Todd, or Order, the Sum of 
ſixty Pounds, in Manner following: Twenty Pounds Part 


0 
* 
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Thomas Wilcex, and place it to Account without further 
advice from 


To Mr. Samuel Fohnſfton, Your very humble Servant, 


Linen-draper in Worceſter. T homas Young. 
Exeter, July 4, 1776. 
Meſſ. Tanter and Cooper, | L 4350 © © 


At twenty Days Sight pay Mr. Richard Jones four thou- 
and three hundred and fifty Pounds, Value of him received, 
and place it to Account, as by Advice from 
To Meſſ. T anter and Cooper, Your very humble Servant, 


Bankers in Londen. David Williams. 
Lendon, Fuly 5, 1776. 
SIR, (250 © © 


Fifteen Days after Date pay Samuel Lowe, Eſq. or Order, 
wo hundred and fifty Pounds, Value received of Mr. Face6 
Vilſan, and place it to Account, as by Advice from 


To Mr. Timothy Wilkes, Your very humble Servant, 
Merchant in Lincoln, acob Lovett. 
| Briſtol, July 4, 1776. 
SIR, 


| 0 3 0 
One Month after Date pay Mr. Thomas Cape. *or Order, 
ifty Pounds three Shillings, Value received, and place it 
to Account, as per Advice from 
To Fo/eph Sauift, Your very humble Servant, 

Merchant in Wincheſter. Edwvard Leach. 
Foreign BILLS of EXCHANGE. 

Rotterdam, July 22, 1776. 


Due 11 Sept. For , 60 Sterling. 
At two Uſance of this my firſt of Exchange, pay to Mr. 


Jean Pierre St. Martin, or Order, fixty Pounds Sterling, 
Value of Mr. Jean Burgher. 


Accept. J. J. Claudius Venhagen. 
lo Mr. Richard Longman, Merchant in London. 
Rotterdam, Fuly 22, NV. S. 1776. 


For / 60 Sterling. 
At two Uſance of this my ſecond of Exchange, (the firſt 


dot paid) pay to Mr. Jean Pierre St. Martin, or Order, 
ty Pounds Sterling, Value of Mr. Jean Burgher. 
lo Me. Richard Longman, | Claudius Veahagen. 
Merchant in London. London, Auguſt 8, 1776. 
Crowns 876, at 34d. per Crown, 
At fix Days Sight, pay this my ſecond of Exchange, 
(te 
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(the firſt not paid) to Mr. James Jordin, or Order, eight | 

hundred ſeventy-ſix Crowns Tournois, at ſixty Sols Tourncis - 

the Crown, Value received,. at thirty-four Pence Sterling 

the Crown, as adviſed by 

To Meſſ. Freeman and La Mort, Clement Goddard. 
Merchants in Paris. 


Genoa, Jul. 9, 1776, 

For 650 Crowns, at 65d. Sterling, 

At ten Days Sight, pay: this my ſecond of Exchange, 
(the firſt not paid) to Signior Franci/co Denomo, or Order, 
tix hundred and fifty Crowns, Exchange at. ſixty-five Pence 
per Crown, Value received of himſelf, and place it to Ar- 
count, as adviſed by 1 
To Meſſ. Fack/on-and French, John Jerrard Gerdons. 
Bankers in London, | 
As foreign Bills of Exchange are often drawn at Uſance, 
double: Uſance, Uſance and a Half, or Uſance and ſo many 
Days, it will not be improper to inform the young Trader 
what Uſance is, and how it is reckoned, in the ſeveral Parts 
of Kurope. | = 
Uſance, therefore, is a cuſtomary Time for the Payment ¶ our 8 
of Foreign Bills of Exchange, paſſing from one Nation to God, 
another: The Uſance of London, to and from France, An- der « 


fterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Hamburgh, Brabant, Zealand, Lord 


and Flanders, is one Calendar Month; and the double 
Ufance two Calendar Months. But the Uſance of London 


to and from Spain or Portugal, is two Calendar Months, and . 
double Uſance four Months. The Uſance of London to ,, Ag 
and from Italy, is three Months, and double fix Months. tot 
If an accepted Bill be put off, when due it mult be noted 4, - 
that is, put into the Hands of a Notary Public, who will +... 
carry or ſend it to the Perſon upon whom it is drawn, and ſec 
upon Refuſal of Payment, upon any Pretence whatſoever ,;. 1 
he will proteſt it. be voi 
If a Bill be proteſted for Non-payment, you muſt ſend vealed 
the Bill and Proteſt to the Perſon you received it of, wi fra 
muſt forward the ſame till it comes to the Drawer, in oF the 
der to recover all Coſts, Charges, and Intereſts from him Not 
or if he fails, from any of the Indorſers, if proteſted i uon 7 
due Time. made | 
Though a Bill of Exchange be made payable to a pu Thi 


ticular Perſon, without mentioning the Word Order, * 
| 
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zin may notwithſtanding be indorſed, and if accepted, the 
Perſon who has accepted it will be-obliged to pay it, when 
due, to the Perſon to whom the ſame is indorſed. 


HOOD or ar oo ouo_\d lo goo ooo _s dd 
Forms in LAW, of general Uſe. 


A Bond to which any Condition may be placed. 


NOW all Men by theſe Preſents, that I (Richard 
TN Thompſon, of Brentford in the County of Middleſex, 
Grocer) am held and firmly bound to (William Long, of 
Richmond, in the Cbunty of Surry, Gent.) in one hundred 
and fixty Pounds lawful Money of Great-Britain, to be paid 
to the ſaid (William Long) his certain Attorney, Executors 
and Adminiſtrators, for the Payment whereof I bind myſelf, 
my Heirs, Executors, and Adminiſtrators, firmly by theſe 
Preſents, ſealed with my Seal, dated this (twenty-fourth 
Day of January, in the ſeventeenth Year of the Reign of 
our Sovereign Lord George the Third) by the Grace of 
God, of Great-Britain, France and Ireland, King, Defen- 
der of the Faith, and ſo forth, and in the Year of our 
Lord (one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-ſix) 


The Condition. 

The Condition of this Obligation 1s ſuch, that if the 
© :bove-bounden (Richard 'Thompſon) his Heirs, Executors, 

or Adminiſtrators, do well and truly pay or cauſe to be paid 
unto the above-mentioned (William Long) his Executors, 
Adminiſtrators, or Aſſigns, the full Sum of (eighty Pounds) 
of good and lawful Money of Great-Britain, on the (twen- 
y- ſecond Day of December) next enſuing the Date hereof, 
with lawful Intereſt for the lame, then this Obligation to 
de void, or elſe to remain in full Force. 
"W >caled and delivered, being Richard Thompſon, S. P. 
a fir legally ſtamped, in 

the Preſence of C. D. | A ng 

Note, When a Bond or Condition is given in Conſidera- 
tion of the Value received, the Obligation is always to be 
made for double the Valne in the Condition. 

This, or the following Precedents, may be made agree- 
N able to any Circumſtances, only changing, as Occaſion ſhall 

require, what is inſerted between () The 


menced, ſued, proſecuted, done, ſuffered, committed, 


and Differences, ſo as the ſaid Umpire do make his Award 
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The Date of all legal Inſtruments, Sums of Money and the 
the Number of all other Things ſpecified, muſt be written ¶ Part 
in Words at Length, and in Engliſh, according to a late enſu 


AQ of Parliament. or el 

In this Precedent, S. P. ſtands for Seal's Place, or the Seal 

Place where the Seal is to be affixed, fi 

The Condition of a Bond given to fland to the Award of | r 
Arbitrators. 


HE Condition of this Obligation is ſuch, that if the ¶ Con 
above-bounden (Charles Clinton of the City of Lon- Ml omit 
don, Gent.) his Heirs, Executors, and Adminiſtrators, and Cla 


every of them, do and ſhail in all Things well and truly MW Aw: 


ſtand to, obey, and abide by, perform, fulfil and keep the King 
Award, Order, Arbitrament, final End and Determination rend 
of (Richard Moor and Edward Elms of London, Mer- 
chants) Arbitrators indifferently named, elected and cho- 
ſen, as well on the Part and Behalf of the above-bounden 
(Charles Clinton) as of the above-named (Francis Cox) to 
arbitrate, award, order, judge, and determine of and 
concerning all Manner of Action and Actions, Cauſe and 
Cauſes of Action and Actions, Suits, Bills, Bonds, Speci- 
alities, Judgments, Executions, Extents, Accompts, Debts, 
Dues, Sum and Sums of Money, Controverſies, Treſpaſſes 
Damages, and Demands whatſoever, at any Time or 
Times heretofore had, made, moved, brought, com- 


and depending by, or between the ſaid Parties; fo as thi 
Award be made and given up in Writing, under the 
Hands and Seals; ready to be delivered to the ſaid Parties, 
on or before (the firſt Day of November next enſuing the 
Date hereof) but if the ſaid Arbitrators do not make ſuc 
their Award of, and concerning the Premiſes by the Time 
aforeſaid, that then if the ſaid (Charles Clinton) his Heirs 
Executors, and Adminiſtrators, for his and their Parts and 
Behalf, do in all Things well and truly ſtand to, obey 
abide, perform, fulfil, and keep the Award, Order, Ar 
bitrament, Umpirage, final End and Determination dd 
(George Grub of London, Merchant) Umpire indifferent 
ly choſen between the ſaid Parties, to end the ſaid Matte 


or Umpirage of, and concerning the Premiſes, and i 
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the ſame in Writing, under his Hand and Seal, to the ſaid 

Parties, on or — 2 the (ſixth Day of November) next 

-nſuing the Date hereof, then this Obligation to be void, 

or elſe to remain in full Force. 

Sealed and delivered, being Charles Clinton, S. P. 
firſt legally ſtamped, in 

the Preſence of, &c. ; 

Note, In ſuch Caſes both Parties are mutually bound, 
and if an Umpire be not admitted, the latter Part of the 
Condition beginning (but if the ſaid Arbitrators) 1s to be 
omitted in this Inſtrument. But there ſhould be added a 
Clauſe, ſigned and ſealed by each Party, directing ſuch 
Award to be entered and given as a Plea in either of the 
King's Courts at Weſtminſter, in order to corroborate and 
render 1t final. 


A General Releaſe. 


| 12 all Men by theſe Preſents, that I (Charles Low) 
of Kenſington, in the County of Middleſex, Grocer, 
have remiſed, releaſed, and for ever quitted Claim; and 
by theſe Preſents do for mytelf, my Heirs, Executors, and 
Adminiſtrators, remiſe, releaſe, and for ever quit Claim, 
into (Thomas Long, of Kingſton, in the County of Surry, 
Ml innholder,) his Heirs, Executors, and Adminittrators, all 
and all Manner of Actions, Cauſe and Cauſes of Actions, 
duits, Bills, Bonds, Writings, obligatory Debts, Dues, 
Duties, Accounts, Sum and Sums of Money, Judgments, 
WM Executions, Extents, Quarrels, Controverſies, Treſpaſſes, 
Damages and Demands whatſoever, both in Law and 
Equity, or otherwiſe howſoever, which againſt the ſaid 
(Thomas Long) I ever had, now have, and which I, my 
eirs, Executors, and Adminiſtrators, ſhall, or may have, 
claim, challenge, or demand, for or by Reaſon or Means 
of any Matter, Cauſe or Thing, from the Beginning of the 
Mord to the Day of the Date of theſe Preſents. In Wit- 
dess whereof I have hereunto ſet my Hand and Seal, the 
WI (twelfth Day of December,) in the Year of our Lord (one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-fix.) 
Signed, ſealed, and delivered, Charles Low, S. P. 
being firſt legally ſtamped, 
in the Prefence of, 


- — — —— * - 
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T 


A conciſe and eaſy MErhop of writing Snokr- 


HanD. 


Cert E: ought to be brief, diſtin, and eaſy. The 


ſhorteſt Expreſſion is a Point . from which all Charac. 
ters flow. 


The Production of a Point generates a Line; the mok 
ſimple is a right Line 


A Line may be varied in Poſition ; and will ftrike us with 


a different Conception of it, as it is differently formed, 
It may be placed four different Ways, horizontally — 


upright | , inclined to the Right Hand!, or to the Left“. 
Thus we gain four Characters. 


Each of theſe Lines may be bent into a Curve two Ways, 
towards the one Side, or towards the other; and will there. 
fore ſupply two Curves. To inſtance in the horizontal or 


vertical Lines == )|(. 


The two inclined Lines would alſo furniſh four inclined 


Curves; but theſe are rejected to avoid Ambiguity. 


Theſe then are all the Marks which can be termed; 
ſimple. Whatever Characters we need more, muſt be 
obtained by Compoſition. 


The-only regular Compoſition will be that of a Right 
Line and a Curve. This one Compoſition will ſupply our 
Wants. For by this we are furniſhed with four V ariations 
to each of the four Poſitions of the Right Line. 

The Connection of theſe Characters will make no Con- 
fuſion,; ſince, none of them being angular, all Angle: 
will denote the Junction of Letters. 

The Letter x, or s hard, is ſo ſeldom uſed, that it may 
be totally diſregarded ; or the Character for s may be 
ſtrengthened for z in Writing. And the, which is rarely 
uſed, may be ſunk in the g. 

Let us now arrange the Letters in the progeſſive Ordet 
of their Numbers; and add their proper Characters unde! 

them. When it will appear that the Characters of the 
ſimpleſt Expreſſion are applied to thoſe Letters which ar 

moſt frequent Uſe. See the following Table J. 


A 


Th 
ſentia 
Which 


Th 
reduc; 
in F O1 
dhort- 


In its 


The 


teen C 
in join 
or thi 
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Although a Character is here ſupplied for every Letter, 
it is not neceſſary that every Letter be expreſſed in ſhort 
Writing. There are in every Word ſome radical Letters 
eſſential towards its Formation; theſe are the leading Let- 
ters in compoſing the Sound when ſpoken. Theſe are ge- 
nerally the Conſonants. : g 

The Vowels, being liquid Expreſſions of the Voice, not 
often of farther Uſe than to connect the Pronunciation of 
ſeveral Conſonants, may therefore be ſtruck out of the 
Alphabet. is a Kind of amphibious Letter, and rarely 
:; Conſonant. Its chief Uſe as a Conſonant is the perſonal 
pronoun you and your; but for the Words the Letters v, 
and vr, may conveniently ſtand. 

Tie three Letters c, &, 9, having the ſame Power, may 
be repreſented by one Mark. When the c is ſounded ſoft, 
the Letter s naturally ſupplies its Place. The Letter ne- 
ver appears without being followed by 2; in which Cir- 
cumſtance & is equally ſufficient, 

As v and au are nearly alike in Property, one Character 
may ſuffice for them. If a Diſtinction be thought needful, 
a little extraordinary Streſs laid on the Pen may mark it. 

The laſt Reduction will be to exterminate x, a Mark 
hardly to be eſteemed a ſingle Letter, but rather a Cha- 
raGer, expreſiive of the Compoſition 4, As therefore no 


Word in the Engliſh Language begins with it, the Cha- 
raters for 4s may be uſed for it. 


The Alphabet, thus retrenched, conſiſts of fourteen eſ- 
ential Letters: 


%%% mu Þ7 2 tv, 
which are expreſſed in the Table referred to. 


e This Set of Characters appears to be the ſimpleſt poſſible, 
V reducible to Practice: The feweſt in Number, the eaſieſt 
mn Form, and conſiſtent with general Uſe. This is the 
rfl hort-Hand we have been hitherto ſeeking, methodical 
ef m its Conſtruction, and built upon rational Principles. 
nll The Elements of Short-Hand being compriſed in four- 
ze cen Characters, there is no extraordinary Skill required 
mn joining them to expreſs Words; the many Inſtructions 
lor this Purpoſe given in Books, being chiefly Directions 


how 
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how to violate the Principles and Rules therein firſt laid 
Few Examples are given (ſee Table II.) the rather 
becauſe Experience will ſoon teach to every Perſon the 
moſt convenient Forms of Compoſition, ſooner than te- 
dious Endeavous to imprint on Memory preſcribed Rules: 
And becauſe each Perſon will of Courſe, in Defiance of ©! 


j conſiſ 


do en. 


general Methods, contract peculiar Modes of Practice. 
The Words in this Table conſiſt of a promiſcuous Collec- 


tion, not purpoſely choſen to ſhew the Methods to the 
For had this been done, theſe Charac-⸗ 


beſt Advantage. 
ters are ſuſceptible of many neat and happy Forms of 
Compoſition, which do not all occur in the Table, and 
which Practice will diſcover. Neither is the Reader trou- 
bled with grammatical Diſtin ions. He is already ſup- 
poſed to have ſome previous Knowledge of Grammar, elſe 
he can have no Occaſion for Short-Hand ; an Art, in 
which Speed is the main Object: To improve which, 
Precifion and Elegance are frequently diſpenſed with. It 


may be obſerved in general, that whenever any Obſcurity | 


may happen in Short-Hand, the Connection of the Senſe 
will aſſiſt in clearing it; which indeed is no more than 
we are frequently obliged to truſt to, in reading common 
Writing. 

Should any Perſon imagine this Alphabet imperfect, in 
wanting an Expreſſion for the Article A, the Point may 
be retained for it; and the Cloſe of a Period may be 
noted by a vacant Space a little longer than what you uſe 
between each Word. f 

Number is already expreſſed in Short-Hand, in a moſt 
happy Manner. All the Units under Ten, have a diffe- 
rent Sign to denote them by; four or five of which are 
capable of expreſſing Sums of many Thouſands. All 
therefore that is neceſſary, is to uſe a Point. inſtead of a 
Cypber. The Cypher is of no farther Uſe than to note 
the Places of annexed Figures ; for which Purpoſe a Point 
is equally ferviceable, and more eaſily made. : 

Divinity, Law, Politics, Phyſic, &c. have many techni- 
cal Terms frequently occuring, which, according as the 
preſent Exigence may hint, initial Capitals in common 
Writing Hand may ſtand for; for nothing ſhould be ac- 
cepted as a Symbol, which is not ſtrikingly figurative. 
And whatever is written hieroglyphically, ought to be dif- 

| tinguiſhed 


poſt b 


IM over | 
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inguiſhed from the regular Characters, either by Size or 
Streſs of Hand. We. 
To conclude : It 1s hoped that the Principles here laid 
own, and the Characters thence deduced and recom- 
nended, may be ſuch, that every Perſon may form to 
limſelf a Method from them the moſt clear, regular, and 
confiſtent with thoſe indiſpenſible Properties, the ſhorteſt 
rſſible. We would only with the Reader, while he looks 
wer the following Tables, to obſerve once more, that all 


Vowels are dropped, and the eſſential Conſonants conſti- 
tte the Word. 


Ta The 


— — — — — 22— — 
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The TABL E Ss Jo 
TABLE I. | | 
f m STE ES rr m 


27 c = == H - 


Specimens from the above contrated Alphabet. 
TABLE II. 


Anſwer A | Learning | 1 
Body A Love 2 
— br Mountain * 
Courage N Misfortune _— 

Novelty . 
Conſcience | A SD Pr 
Danger "Fo Order OO 

Ornament Py 
op pogee Poverty hs 
Fortitude | "Ww” Regitude | Ns 
Fortunate | yn” Sincerity | MW. 
Gratitude | . — | Token 2 aqua 
Heaven \ | Vanity 1 xl 
Horrible N | Warrant WY ou 
Knowledge C/ * 1 hy ena 
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The Myſtery of Faxze Magonay explained. 


Won Mater, Maſonry is eſtabliſhed, there is a 
Grand Maſter, The Perſon who now enjoys this 
Dignity in Great-Britain is the Right Hon. Lord Petre. He 

verns all the Lodges, and delivers the Laws of the 

ociety to the ſeveral ſubordinate Maſters, He holds a 

Meeting or Lodge when he thinks proper. This is ge- 
nerally the ſecond Saturday in every Month in Summer ; 
but oftener in Winter, 

The other Lodges meet regularly twice a Month in 
Winter, and once a Month in Summer. The Expence of 
theſe Meetings is defrayed by the Quarterly Payments of 
the Members, which are from three Shillings and Sixpence 
F to five Shillings. 

There are alſo Quarterly Meetings, when the Wardens 
of every Lodge in and about London mg in different 
Sums of Money for the Treaſurer General for charitable 
Uſes. But theſe Charities are confined to Maſons only; 
who are occaſionally aſſiſted with 5, 10, or 20 Pounds. 
Smaller Sums are * to indigent Members, in Proportion 
to their Wants and long ſtanding, Large Sums are like- 
wiſe ſent in from Lodges in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; whence 
Accounts are tranſmitted of the Growth of Maſonry. 


There can be no Lodge unleſs one Maſter, three Fellow 


Crafts, and two Apprentices are preſent. In each there 


we two principal Officers under the Maſter, called Senior 


and Junior Wardens, They ſee that the Laws of the So- 
ciety are adhered to, and the Grand Maſter's Word of 
Command regularly followed. 

He who 1s defirous of being a Free Maſon, muſt get 
ſome Member to propoſe him as a Candidate, who is to 
acquaint the Brethren with his Qualifications. His Ad- 
mittance being ordered, he muſt go with the Propoſer .the 
next Lodge Night. . 

The Lodges are held at about Seven o'Clock in the 
Winter, and Nine in the Summer. The Maſter, the two 
Aſlltants, Secretary and Treaſurer, begin with putting 


SI over 


SOD Doo eo ng gdd 


* 
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over their Necks a triangular blue Ribbon. To the Maf. 
ter's hangs a Rule and Compafs of Gold or gilt. The 


Aſſiſtants, Senior Wardens, and the other Officers, carry 
the Compaſs only. The Candles are placed in a triangu- 
lar Form. Every Brother has an Apron of white Skin, 
The Mafter feats himſelf in the firſt Place on the Eaſt Side, 


The Bible is open before him. The Compaſſes are laid 


thereon, the Points being covered with a Lignumvitz or 


Box Square. The Senior and Junior Wardens are oppoſite 
to him on the Weſt and South. The Brethren take Place 


according to Seniority, and have before them Wine, Punch, 
&c, This done, after a few Minutes, the Maſter opens 
the Lodge thus : 


Mater ta the Junior Deacon. What 1s the chief Care of 


a Maſon ? 

An/. To ſee that the Lodge is tyled. 
Maſt. Pray do you Duty. 

[Here the Junior Deacon gives three Knocks at the 
Door; and if no body is nigh, the Tyler, who is the 


Guard on the other Side and always a Brother, anſwers by } 


three . Knocks more; then the Junior Deacon ſays to the 
Maſter} 

Fun. Deacon. Worſhipful, the Lodge is tyled. 

Maſt. Pray where is the Junior Deacon's Place in the 
Lodge ? 

Jun. Deacon. 
at his right Hand, if he permits him. 

Mat. Your Buſineſs there ? 


Fun. Deacon. To carry Meſſages from the Senior to the | 
Junior Warden, fo that they may be diſperſed round the 


Lodge. 

Maſter to the Senior Deacon. 
Deacon's Place in the Lodge ? 

Sen. Deacon. 
right Hand, if he permits. 

Maſt. Your Buſineſs there? 

Sen. Deacon. To carry Meſſages from the Maſter to the 


Pray where is the Senior 


Senior Warden. 


Mae. The Junior Warden's Place in the Lodge? 
An. In the South. 
Maſter to the Funier FFarden. 


Why in the South ? 


Tun 


At the Back of the Senior Warden; or 


At the Back of the Maſter, or at his 


le 
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Jun. Warder's Anſ. The better to obſerve the Seri at 
high Meridian, to call the Men off from Work to Refreſh- 
ment, and to ſee that they come- on in due Time, that 
the Maſter may have Pleaſure and Profit thereby. _ 

Maſt. Pray where is the Senior Warden's Place in the 
Lodge ? | - 

Tun. Warden. In the Weſt. 

Maſter to the Senior Warden. Your Buſineſs there, Bro- 
ther ? | | 
Senior Warden's Anſ. As the Sun ſets in the Weſt to 
doſe the Day, ſo the Senior Warden ſtands in the Weſt 
to cloſe the Lodge, to pay the Men their Wages, and diſ- 
miſs them from their Labour. 

Maſt. The Maſter's Place in the Lodge? 

An/ſ. In the Eaſt. 

Mafjt. His Buſineſs there? 

An. As the Sun riſes in the Eaſt to open the Day, fo 
the Maſter ſtands in the Eaſt to open his Lodge, and ſex 
his Men to work. [Then the Maſter takes off his Hat 
and ſays] 

Maſt. This Lodge is open, in the Name of holy St. 
John, forbidding all Curſing, Swearing, or Whiſpering, 
Hand all profane Diſcourſe whatever, under no leis Pe- 
* nalty than what the Majority ſhall think proper.” 

The Maſter then gives three Knocks upon the Table 
with a wooden Hammer, and puts on his Hat ; the other 
Brethren being uncovered: They then ſit down, eat, drink 
and ſmoke promiſcuoully. 

Soon after the Maſter aſks, if the Gentleman' propoſed 
laſt Lodge-Night is ready to be made? If fo, he orders 
the Wardens to go out and prepare the Perſon, who is 
gencrally waiting in a Room by himſelf. He is now con- 
ducted into another Room, which is totally dark, and 
then aſked, whether he is conſcious of having the Vocation 
neceſſary to be received? On anſwering Ves, he is aſked 
his Name, Surname, and Profeſſion. Having anſwered 
theſe Queſtions, whatever Metal he has about him is taken 
from him, as Buckles, Buttons, Rings, Money, &c. Then 
they make him uncover his right Knee, and put his left 
Foot, with the Shoe on, into a Slipper; or elſe only ſlip 
the Heel of the Shoe down ; hoodwink him with an Hand- 
kerchief, and leave him for about Half an Hour. The 

1 4 


Cham 
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Chamber is guarded by Brethren with their drawn Swords. 


He, who propoſed the Candidate, ſtays with him; but 
they are not permitted to converſe together, | 


All this while the Brethren in- the Lodge are putting 1 


Things in Order for his Reception there ; as drawing the an- 
nexed Figure on the upper Part of the Floor with Chalk, or 
Charcoal mixed, or forming it with Tape and little Nails. 
It is drawn Eaſt and Weſt. The Maſter ſtands in the Eaſt, 
with the Square hanging at his Breaſt, the Bible opened 


at St. John's Goſpel ; and three lighted Candles are placed 


in triangular Form in the Midft of the Figure. 

The Propoſer then goes and knocks three Times at the 
Door. The Maſter anſwers by three Strokes with the 
Hammer. The Junior Warden aſks, Who comes there! 
'The Candidate, as he 1s prompted, anſwers, ** One who 
e begs to receive Part of the Benefit of this Right Wor- 


«« ſhipful Lodge, dedicated to St. John, as many Brothers 


„and Fellows have done before me.“ 


'Then 
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0d Degree, or Maſter's Step.“ 
22 Kneel with both Knees. * at 
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3X 2d Degree, or Fellow Craft's Step- 3x 
25 * Kneel with the right Knee, 7 
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Kneel with the left Knee. 
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R X PLAN ATT ON. 
A Senior Deacon with a Black Rod. 


of Chords. 


S- 2 C Se- 


*. iſt Degree, or entered Apprentice's Step. , | 


B Paſs Maſter, with the Sun and Compaſſes, and a String 


— — 7r—3—.,·. j — _ 


C Senior Warden, with the Level, and a Column in 
his Hand. | 

D Junior Deacon, with a black Rod. 

E Junior Warden, with a Column in his Hand. 

F The Secretary, with croſs Pens. 

G, H, I, Candles. 

* Maſons ſtanding round at the Ceremony. 


— - — 
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Drawing on the Floor at the making a Maſon, according 
to the moſt ancient Cuſtom, and is ftill retained in all re- 

ular Lodges. It is moſt commonly drawn with Chalk and 
Charcoal; and as ſoon as the Ceremony of making is 


K — — mo” — 


— 
—— —— — . —— — 


tleman) muſt take a Mop from a Pail of Water, and waſh! 
it out. In ſome Lodges they uſe red Tape and Nails to 
form it, which prevents any Mark or Stain on the Floor, 
as with Chalk. ._ | 

The Reader is to underſtand, that after this Figure 18 
waſhed out, they fit at the Table in the ſame Form, a 
near as poſſible; the new Member being placed the firlt 


Night on the Maſter's right Hand, 


N. B. The preceding Figure is the exact Form of the 


over, the new-made Maſon (though ever ſo great a Gen- 
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Then the Door is opened, and the Wardens, or their 
Aſſiſtants, receive him, one on the Right and the other 
on the Left, and conduct him blindfold three Times (in 
ſome Ledges nine Times) round the Figure on the Floor, 
and bring him up to the Foot of it, with his Face to 
the Maiter, the Brethren ranging themſelves behind him, 
and on each Side the Figure. The Maſter then aſks, 
Whether you have. a Deſire to become a Maſon ? and 
if it 1s of your own free Will and Choice? Being an- 
ſwered, Yes, he ſays, ** Let him ſee the Light.” While 
they are unbinding him, the Brethren encircle him round 
with their drawn Swords preſented to his Breaſt. He is. 
then directed to advance three Times to a Stool at the 
Foot of the Arm Chair; and taught to ſtep in the pro- 
per Manner. On the Stool are placed the Rule and 
Compaſs. One of the Brethren ſays to him, “ You 
are now entering into a reſpectable Society, which is 
more ſerious and important than you imagine. It ad- 
mits of nothing contrary to Law, Religion, or Morality, 
„nor does it allow of any Thing inconſiſtent with the 
'Y © Allegiance due to his Majeſty ; the Worſhipful Grand 
| „ Maſter will inform you of the Reit.” 

This done, he is deiired to put his right Knee on the 
cool, bare; his left Foot, with the Shoe on, is put into 
MY Slipper, or the Shoe is flipped at the Heel. In this 
Polture, the Grand Maſter ſays to him, Do you promiſe 
„never to tell, write or diicioſe, in any Manner what- 
ever, the Secrets of Free Maſonry and Free Maſons, ex- 
* cept to a Brother at the Lodge, and in the Preſence of 
* the Worſhipful Grand Maiter ?*? 

Fo) Sp if: a X 
His Breaft is then opened, and the Point of a Pair 
of Compaſſes placed upon his naked left Breaſt, and he 
himſelf holds it with his left Hand, his Right being laid 
upon the Goſpel opened, and he repeats an Oath after 
the Maſter, the Form of which differs in many Lodges, 
importing that “ he obliges himſelf to make no Man- 
ner of Diſcovery, under no leſs Penalty than to have 
* his Throat cut acroſs, his Tongue torn out by the 
* Root, and to be buried in the Sands of the Sea; at 
„Low Water Mark, a Cable's Length from the Shore, 
* Where the Tibe ebbs and flows twice in twenty-four 

Hours, 
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the Book. ] 


the Forms of making vary in ſome Reſpects. 

The Oath being taken, he is taught the Sign, Grip, 
and Paſs-Word of the entered Apprentice; and is taught 
how to advance to the Maſter upon the Drawing on the 
Floor. They alſo draw other Figures beſides this (which 
is termed a Moſaic Palace), as the laced Tuft, and the 
Throne beſet with Stars. There is alſo repreſented the 


ducted back, all that he was diveſted of is reſtored, and he 
takes his Seat on the right Hand of the Maſter. He re- 
ceives an Apron, which he puts on, and the Liſt of the 
Lodges is likewiſe given to him. 

e is now congratulated, and all return to the Table to 
regale. His Health is propoſed by the Maſter, and drank 
by the Body. He chen takes a Bumper and drinks * tc 
«© the Worſhipful Grand Maſter, the Senior and Junior 


« Lodge, wiſhing them Succeſs in all their public and pri- 
„Lodge in particular, craving their Aſſiſtance.“ To 


he throws his Glaſs from him, and brings it back three 
Times, and then ſets it down, the Reſt doing the ſame in 
exact Order, This is called Firing. Then they clap their 
Hands nine Times, divided into three, and ſtop between 
each, keeping true Time, 

They have other Toaſts, as To the Heart that con- 
« ceals, and the Tongue that never reveals.” * The 
„ King and the Royal Family.“ All Brethren whereſo- 
ever diſperſed.” Theſe are all drank with three Times 
three, in a moſt regular Manner, and with an Huzza at 
the End of each. | 

There are three Degrees of Maſons, the entered Ap- 
prentice, the Fellow Graft, and the Maſter. There 18 


ſome Peculiarity in the making of each; a different Lec- 
ture, 


„ Hours, So help me God, and keep me ſtedfaſt in 
„this my entered Apprentice's Obligation.” | He kifes 


In the Midſt of this Ceremony, the Ancient Maſons uſed 
a ſet Prayer, which is now omitted, and in different Lodges 


- Plumb-Line, and the Tomb of Hiram, whom they call the 
firſt Grand Maſter. Theſe are all explained to him, and 
the Ornaments of the Order deſcribed. Being then con- 


«© Wardens, the Reſt of the Officers, and Members of the 
„vate Undertakings, to Maſonry in general, and that 


which they anſwer, ** they will aſſiſt him.” Having drank, 
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ture, and the Sign, Grip, and Word are different in all. 
The entered Apprentice is commonly made a Fellow Craft 
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the ſame Evening. In the doing of which all Metal is 
taken from him, as before. He gets Admittance by three 
Knocks; begs to be admitted a Fellow Craft ; gives the 
Paſs Word; 1s led twice round the Lodge, and makes the 
ſame Repetition at the Back of the Senior Warden and 
the Maſter which he did at the Door: He is then inſtruct- 
ed by the Senior Warden to ſhew the Maſter his due 
Guard, to take two Steps upon the ſecond Step of a right 
angled oblong Square, with his right Knee bent bare, his 
left Foot forming a Square, his Body upright, his right 


Hand on the Bible, his left Arm ſupported by the Point of 


the Compaſſes, forming a Square ; and takes the Obliga- 
tion, ſwearing, ** that he will never reveal the Part of a 
« Fellow Craft, that he will anſwer all Signs and Sum- 
e mons ſent from a Lodge of Crafts within the Length 
„ of a Cable-Tow, 1. e. three Miles; that he will not 
« wrong a Brother, nor ſee him wrong'd, but will give 
« him Notice of all Dangers, will aſſiſt him without 
„ Detriment to his Family, will keep all his Secrets, Mur- 
« der and Treaſon excepted, under Penalty of having his 
« Heart torn from his naked left Breaſt, and given to the 
« Vultures,” 

When a Maſter is made, he is led to the Door of the 
Lodge, with his Shoes off, his Arms and Breaſt naked, 
and deprived of all Metal; gains Admittance by three 
Knocks, and begging to be admitted a Maſter, is led 
round the Lodge, and makes the ſame Requeſt at the Back 
of the Maſter ; is then inſtructed by the Senior Warden as 
he ſtands in the Weſt, Firſt, to ſhew the Maſter in the 
Eaſt the due Guard or Sign of an entered Apprentice, and 
to take one Step upon the firſt Step of the right Angle of 
an oblong Square, with his left Foct forming a Square. 

Secondly, To take two Steps upon the ſame oblong 
Square, with both Knees bent and bare, his Body up- 
right, his right Hand upon the Bible, the Points of a 
Pair of Compaſſes directed to his right and left Breaſt, and 


he ſwears, „never to reveal the Part of a Maſter Maſon,” . 


&c. as in the laſt Caſe; and further ſwears, ** to conform 
** himſelf to all the Laws and Conſtitutions of the Lodge, 
under the Penalty of having his Body ſevered in two; 
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e the one Part carried to the South, the other to the 
„ North; his Bowels burned to Afhes, and ſcattered to 
«<< the four Winds, that no farther Remembrance of ſo vile 
«« a Wretch may exiſt, &c.“ He is then ſhewn the 
Sign, and gives the Grip and Word of an entered Ap- 
prentice and of a Fellow Craft, and is told that he now 
repreſents the Grand Maſter Hiram, whoſe Death is thus 
related. 5 

There were originally fifteen Fellow Crafts, who per- 
«© ceiving the Temple almoſt finiſhed, and not having re- 
« ceived the Maſter's Word, grew impatient, and agreed 
* to extort it from the Matter Hiram, that they might 
« paſs for Matters in other Countries, and receive the Wa- 
„ ges of ſuch. But before they could accompliſh their 
« Scheme, twelve recanted. The other three determined 
de to have it by Force, if no other Way could be found. 
„Their Names were Jubela, Fubelow:;, and Jubelum. 
«© Now it was Hiram's Cuſtom at Twelve at Noon, when 
* the Men were called off to-refreſh themſelves, to go into 
« the Sanctum Sanctorum, to worſhip the true and hvin 
« God. The three Aſſaſſins placed themſelves at the Eaſt, 
« Weſt, and South Doors of the Temple. At the North 
« was no Entrance, becauſe the Rays of the Sun never 
« darted from that Point. 

Hiram finiſhed his Prayer and came to the Eaſt Door, 
« which he found guarded by Jubela, who reſolutely de- 
% manded the Maiter's Grip. Hiram anſwered, that it 
« waz not cuſtomary to aſk it in ſuch a Strain; that himſelf 
«« did not receive ft ſo; that he muſt wait, and Time and 
Patience would bring it about. He ſaid farther, that it 
« was not in his Power alone to reveal it, but in the Pre- 
« ſence of Solamon, King of 1/rael, and Hiram, King of T yre. 
% Tubela, diſſatisfied with this Anſwer, ſtruck him acroſs 
« the Throat with a 24 Inch Gauge. Hiram, on this 
« Uſage, flew to the South Door of the 'Tem-le, where 
« he was met by Tubel;ww, who aſked him the Maſter's 
Grip and Word in like Manner. Onreceiving the ſame 
Anſwer, he gave him a violent Blow with a Square up- 
on his left Breait, which made him reel. On recover- 
ing his Strength, he ran to the Weſt Door, and, on 
being interrozeted in the ſame Manner by Torn, 

; cc an 
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© and replying as at firſt, he received a terrible Fracture 
« upon his Head, 

[Here the Junior Warden ſtrikes you with a 24 Inch 
Gauge acroſs the Throat; the Senior Warden ſtrikes you 
with a Square on the left Breaſt; and the Maſter on the 
Head with the Gavel. ] 

« with a Gavel or Setting Maul, which occaſioned his 
„ Death. 'They then carried the Body out at the Weſt 
« Door, and hid it under ſome Rubbiſh till Twelve the 
«« next Night, when they buried him on the Side of a 
«« Hill in a Grave ſix Feet perpendicular, dug due Eaſt 
and Weſt. 

Hiram not coming to view the Workmen as uſual, 
% Solomon cauſed ſtrict Search to be made. This proving 
«« ineffectual, he was ſuppoſed to be dead. The twelve 
*« Fellow Crafts, who recanted, hearing the Report, went 
to Solomon with white Aprons and Gloves, Emblems of 
their Innocence, and informed him of all they knew, 
and offered their Aſſiſtance to diſcover the three other 
« Fellow Crafts, who had abſconded. They divided 
„ themfelves into four Parties, three Eaſt, Weſt, North, 
and South, in queſt of the Murderers. As one of the 
twelve was travelling on the Sea Side near 7oppa, being 
« fatigued, he ſat down to refreſh himſelf; but was ſoon 
« alarmed by the following hideous Exclamations from 
the Cliff of a Rock. 

„Oh! that my Throat had been cut acroſs, my 

* Tongue torn out by the Root, and I had been buried in 
© the Sands of the Sea at Low Water Mark, a Cable's 
Length from the Shore, where the Tide ebbs and flows 
twice in 24 Hours, ere I had conſented to the Death of 
* our Grand Maſter Hiram!“ 
* Oh! (ſays another) that my Heart had been torn 
from my naked left Breaſt, and given a Prey to the 
Vultures of the Air, rather than I had been concerned 
in the Death of ſo good a Maſter! 

„But (fays a third) I ſtruck him harder than you 
„both; 'twas I that killed him. Oh! that my Body 
had been ſevered in two, and ſcattered to the South, and 
North; my Bowels burned to Afhies in the South, and 
* ſcattered between the four Winds of the Earth, = a 
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© had been the Cauſe of the Death of our good Maſter 


« Hiram!” 

„The Fellow Craft hearing this, went in queſt of his 
% two Aſſociates, and they entered the Cliff of the Rock, 
% took and bound them faſt, and brought them to King 
Solomon, before whom they confeſſed their Guilt, and 
« begged to die. The Sentence paſſed on them was the 
* ſame which they expreſſed in their Lamentation : Fube- 
% [a's Throat was cut acroſs, Fubelow's Heart was torn 
«« from his left Breaſt, and Jubelum's Body wes ſevered in 
« two, and ſcattered in the South and North. | 

When the Execution was over, King Solomon ſent for 
the twelve Crafts, and deſired them to take up the Bo- 
dy cf Hiram, that it might be ſolemnly interred in the 
Sanctum Sanforum. He alſo told them, that if they 
„could not find a Key Word about him, it was loſt ; for 
„ there were not above three in the World to whom it 
«© was known, and unleſs they were preſent, it could not 
«© be delivered. Hiram being dead, it was conſequently 
„ loſt. However, they went and cleared the Rubbiſh, 
and found their Maſter in a mangled Condition, having 
„lain 15 Days; upon which they lifted up their Hands 
« above their Hoek in Aſtoniſhment, and ſaid, O Lord, 
* iy God! This being the firſt Word and Sign, King So- 
lemon adopted it as the grand Sign of a Maſter Maſon, 
„and it is uſed to this Day in all the Lodges of 
« Maſters.” 


| ſevere, that the Candidate falls backwards on the Floor, 
and is told, that he now repreſents one of the greateſt 


„% Hiram.” 

Their Lectures are an Explanation of the three Inſtitu- 
tions, and of the Sign, Grip, and Word, by Queſtion 
and Anſwer. The Matter propoſes the Queſtions, and al- 
| fiſts the Brethren in making the proper Anſwers. Every 
Maſon anſwers in his Turn at Table, like Boys at their 
Catechiſm. This is termed Working, If a Member 
cannot, or does not chuſe to, work, when it come to his 
Turn, he claps his Hand on his Breaſt, and begs the Mal- 
ter to excuſe him. 


The 


In this Ceremony the Blow on the Head is frequently fo 


„Men in the World lying dead, their Grand Maſter 
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The Sign, Grip, and Word of the entered Apprentice. 
The Sign. Draw your Hand acroſs your Throat edge- 
ways. The Penalty of the Oath being, that he would 
ſooner have his Throat cut, than diſcover the Secrets of 
Maſonry. 
The Grip. Take a Brother with your 1 2 Hand, and 
preſs hard with your Thumb Nail upon 
the Fore Finger of his right Hand. | 
The Nord. Whiſper in his Ear, Fachin. 


The Sign, Grip, Word, and Clap of a Fellow Craft. 


The Sign. Put your right Hand to your left Breaſt, keep 
your Thumb ſquare, and your left Hand upright forming 
a Square. 

The Paſs Grip is by putting the Thumb Nail of your 


right Hand between the firſt and ſecond Joint of a Bro- 
ther's right Hand. 


The Paſs Word is Shibboleth, 
The Grip is the ſame as the Paſs Grip, except preſſing 


your Thumb Nail on the /ecord Joint, inſtead of between 
the firft and ſecond, | 


The Word is Boaz. 

The Clap is by forming the Sign of a Craft, as above, 
holding your left Hand ſquare and upright ; then clap 
your right and left Hands together ; afterwards ftrike your 
left Breaſt with your right Hand, and then give a Slap on 
your Apron, your right Foot going at the ſame Time. 

The Maſter's Sign, Grip, Word, and Clap. 

The Sign. Draw the right Hand edgeways acroſs your 

Belly, which is the Penalty of the Oath. 

he wh Take hold of the right Hand with your 
right Hand, and preſs the four Finger Nails hard under 
the Wriſt of his right Hand ; put your right Foot to his 
right Foot, your right Knee to his right Knee, and his 


nat Breaſt to yours, with your left Hand ſupporting his 
ack, 


The Word is Mahhabone, or in ſome Lodges Mac-benach. 
The Paſs Word is Tubal Cain. 


The Maſter's Clap is by holding both your Hands above 
your Head and ftriking them down at once upon your 
Apron, both Feet keeping Time, 


A 


firſt Joint of 
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A Maſter is inſtalled yearly on St. John's Day, on the 
Approbation of the Grand Maſter, and the Oath of Office 
is adminiſtered to him by the late Maſter, which he takes 
under the Penalties of having his Throat cat acroſs, his 
Tongue torn out, his Heart torn from his left Breaſt, and 
his Body ſevered in two. Then the late Maſter raiſes him 
up, takes off the jewel and Ribbon from his own Neck, 
and puts it on the new Maſter, taking him by the Maſter's 
Grip, and whiſpering in his Ear the Word Chibbelum. 
After which he ſlips his Hand from the Maſter's Grip to 
the Elbow, and preſſes his Nails in, as in the Grip of the 
Maſter under the Wriſt. | 

The Senior and Junior Warden, Secretary, &c. receive 
the ſame Obligation, except the Grip and Word, there 
being none peculiar to them. | 

On Lodge Nights the Table is plentifully ſtored with 
Wine, Punch, &c. Every Man has a Glaſs before him, 
and drinks what and when he pleaſes, only he muſt drink 
his Glaſs in 'Turn, or at leaſt keep the Motion with the Reſt, 
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The common Notion of SPIRITS, APPARITIONS and 
VIiTCHES; their Power and Feats expoſed ;—wery ne- 
cefſary to be read and attended to by all young Perſons, to 
prevent their imbibing falſe Netions and groundleſs Fears 
about theſe ſuppoſed airy Beings, which are no where to be 
found but in the weak, ſuperſtitious, and too credulous Part 

of Mankind, who are too apt, by idle Tales, to make a 
ewrong Impreſſion on young Minds, which ſome, to their 

great Injury and Diſquietude, never ſhake off during their 


Lives. 


E are told in Holy Writ, that young Men hall ſee 


Vifions, and old Men dream Dreams; which frequently 
happens; and that fal/e Prophets ſhall ariſe and do Wonaers, 
ewhich ſpall deceive almoſt the Elec; but we are bid to diſ- 
believe them; which, if they worked true Miracles, we 

could not do, without rejecting all Miracles. For how 
can we believe any Thing to be miraculous, and at the 
ſame Time ditbelieve another Thing to be ſo, without be- 
| | | ing 
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ing able to ſhew any Difference between them? And 
therefore we may acquieſce in an Aſſurance that ſuch Pre- 
tenders muſt be Cheats, and their Actions Impoſtures and 
Deceits upon our Senſes. | 

Whenever God works wonders, or produces thoſe Events 
which ſhall appear as ſuch to us, he always does them for 
wiſe Reaſons, either to warn and inform Men, to make 
them Examples of his Juſtice, or to communicate his Will, 
and teach us ſome Doctrine; and he takes the moſt proper 
and effectual Means to attain his Ends, and force our Be- 
lief, by making ſuch Applications to our outward Senſes, 
and ſuch Impreſſions on our Underſtandings, as we muſt 
ſubmit to and acquieſce in, unleſs we reſolve to give up 
all Certainty ; or elſe by Predictions which are juſtified by 
the Event, and which are undoubtedly Miracles. He 
does them in the moſt open Manner before Crowes at 
once ; but our modern Miracle-mongers do them all in 
ſecret, in Corners, and in the Dark; and their Spirits 
and Apparitions are ſeen only by melancholy, enthuſiaſtic, 
and dreaming old Men and Women, or by crazy young 
ones, whoſe Heads are intoxicated and prepared for theſe 
Stories long before; and they are generally ſeen but by 
one at once, who is always in a Fright when he does ſee 
them ; or elſe they are the Tricks and Juggles of Heathen 
and Popiſh Prieſts, or pretended Conjurers, to pick Men's 
Pockets, and promote ſome knaviſh and ſelfiſh Deſign. 
They are never done before a Houſe of Lords or Com- 
mons, or in a Prince's Court, or in the Streets before 
Multitudes of People, or in the Sight of ſeveral Men at 
the ſame Time, of clear and unprejudiced Underſtandings, 
or of unqueſtionable Integrity. 

When our Saviour appeared to all his Diſciples to- 
gether, he appealed to their Senſes, and bid them not be 
afraid, but to put their Hands into his Side, and believe 
themſelves: He made his Aſcenſion before five hundred 
People at once : His Miracle of the Loaves and Fiſhes was 
before five thouſand: His turning Water into Wine was 
at a public Wedding; and the reſt were of the ſame Kind. 
He went through Fudea, from Place to Place, publickly 
doing Miracles, confirming and convincing all, who were 
not wilfully blind, of the Truth of his Miſſion; and 
teaching a Doctrine of infinite Advantage to Mankind: 

Whereas 
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Whereas our preſent Workers or Seers of Miracles never 
tell us any Thing worth knowing ; and we have no other 


thoſe who tell them, who may be deceived themſelves, or 
invent Lies to deceive others. The Proof ought always 
to be equal to the Importance of the Thing to be believed: 
For, when it is more likely that a Man ſhould tell a Lie, 
or be deceived, than that a ſtrange Phænomenon ſhould 
be true, methinks there ſhould be no Difficulty to deter- 
mine on which Side of the Queſtion we ſhould give our 
Aſſent; though, in Fact, moit Men are ſo prepared by 
Education to believe theſe Stories, that they will believe 
the Relation of them in theſe Caſes, when they will be- 
lieve the Relators in nothing elſe. 

If one or two Men affirm that they ſaw another leap 
twenty Yards at one Leap, no one will doubt but they are 
Liars; but if they teſtify they ſaw a Goblin, with ſaucer 
Eyes and cloven Feet, in a Church-Yard, leap over the 


are terrified at his Relation, without reaſoning that 
they have the ſame or better Faculties of ſeeing than he 


poſed, or that he deſigns to impoſe upon them : But it 
paſſes for a Miracle; and then all Doubts are ſelved, and 


to be true, upon no better Evidence than they reject the 
reſt. The next Story of an old Woman inhabiting a Cat, 
or flying in the Air upon a Broomſtick, ſets them a ſtar- 
ing, and puts their Incredulity to a Nonplus. 

We often hear of a Spirit appearing to diſcover a Silver 
Spoon, a Purſe of hidden Money, or perhaps a private 
Murder; but are never told of a Tyrant, who by private 
Murders has ſlaughtered Thouſands, and by public But- 
cheries deſtroyed Millions, ever dragged out of his Court 
, by good or evil Spirits, as a Terror to ſuch Monſters. 
Such an Inſtance would convince all Mankind ; and if 
ven, ar God thought fit to work by ſuch Engines, and 
intended that we ſhould believe in them, or any of them, 


Evidence that they are ſeen or done, but the Veracity of 


Tower, all the Town is in a Fright, and few of them will 
venture to walk abroad in a dark Night. Sometimes theſe 
Phantoms appear to one who is in Company with others, 
and no one can ſee them but himſelf, and yet all the reſt | 


has; and therefore that his Organs muſt either be indiſ- 


all Enquiries at an End. All Men believe moſt of thoſe 
Stories to be falſe; and yet almoſt believe ſome of them 
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it is impoſſible to believe but that he would take the pro- 
pereſt Methods to gain our Aſſent. 

From what I have ſaid, and much more which might 
be ſaid, I think I may with great Aſſurance conclude, 
that theſe capricious and fantaſtical Beings are not ſuffered 
to interfere and mingle with human Affairs, only to miſ- 
lead Men, and interrupt them in the Purſuit of their 
Duty ; nor can I ſee any Foundation in Nature, Reaſon, 
or Scripture, to believe that there are any ſuch as they are 
uſually repreſented to us ; which neither agree and keep 
up to the Characters, Dignity, and Excellence of good 
Angels, or the Sagacity, Office, and Uſe of bad ones. 
Where are we contmanded to believe that the Devil plays 
hide and ſeek here on Earth; that he is permitted to run 
up and down and divert himſelf, by ſeducing ignorant 
Men and Women; killing Pigs, or making them miſ- 
carry; entering into Cats, and making Noiſes, and play- 
ing Monkey-Tricks in Church-Yards and empty Houſes, 
or any where elſe here on Earth, but in empty Heads. 

We know that he was caſt headlong from Heaven, is 
chained faſt in the Regions of the Damned, and kept by 
the Power of the Almighty from doing Miſchief to his 
Creatures, and to ſay the contrary ſeems to me the higheſt 
Blaſphemy againſt Heaven itſelf: For when we every Day 
ſee and feel the many Deluſions to which human Con- 


dition is ſubje&, how we are the Properties of Impoſtors, 


the Slaves to Tyrants, and perpetual Dupes of one ano- 
ther, and indeed are ſubject to daily and endleſs Frauds 
and Impoſitions ; how .ſhall we be a Match for the moſt 
ſubtle and moſt ſagacious Being out of Heaven? And is 
it poſſible to believe, that the good, merciful, and all-wiſe 
God ſhould deſert, leave, and betray us to ſo unequal a 


Combat, without giving to us ſuitable Precautions, Capa- 


cities and Powers to defend ourſelves, | 

I ſhall conclude by obſerving, that the Heathen Poets 
firſt invented theſe Stories, and the Heathen Prieſts ſtole 
them from them ; as Badgers dig Holes for themſelves, 
and afterwards are ſtunk out of them by Foxes. 
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PROFESSIONS, TRaDEs, and OccuPaTIoONs, 
Uſed in ENGLAND,—ir alphabetical Order. 


A Divine or Clergyman 
Counſellor at Law 
Phyſician er Doctor of Phyſic 


NCHOR Smith 
Anvil Smith 
Apothecary 
Appraiſer 
Architect 
Armourer 
Attorney at Law 
Back Maker 
Baker 
Biſcuit Maker 
Banker 
Barber 
Baſket Maker 
Bedſtead Maker 
Bell Founder 
Bellows Maker 
Bird-Cage Maker 
Blackſmith 
Blackwell-Hall F * 
Block Maker 
Block-Head Maker 
Blue Maker 
Boat Builder 
Bodice Maker 
Bookſeller 
Bookbinder 
Box Maker 
Braſs Founder 
Brazier 
Bricklayer 
Brick Maker 
Breeches Maker 


Brewer 
Bridle Cutter 
Brocade Weaver 
Broom Maker 
Buckle Maker 
Buckle-Chaſe Maker 
Buckram Maker 
Burniſher 
Butcher 
Button Maker 
Button Mould Maker 
Buttonſeller 
Cabinet Maker 
Calenderer 
Calico Printer 
Cap Maker 
Card Maker 
Carpenter 
Carpet Maker 
Carpet Weaver 
Carver 
Catgut Spinner 
Chair Carver 
Chair Maker 
Chandler 
Chaſer 
Cheeſemonger 
Cheeſe Factor 
Chymiſt 
Child's Coat Maker 
Chimney Sweeper 
China Man 

Cho- 
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Chocolate Maker 

1 Claſp Maker 

1 Clock Maker 

Clothier 

Coach Maker 

Coach Buckle Maker 
Coach Carver 

Coach Currier 

Coach Founder 

Coach Harneſs Maker 
Coach Painter 
Coach Wheeler 
Coal Crimps 
Coal Merchant 
Coffee-Houfe-Man 
Collar Maker 
Colour-Man 

Comb Maker 


Coney Wool Cutter 


Confectioner 
Cooper 
Copper Smith 
Copper- plate Printer 
Cork Cutter 
Corn Chandler 
Corn Factor 
Currier 
Cutler 
Deſigner 
Dial- Plate Enameller 
Diamond Cutter 
Digiller 
Druggiſt 
Dry Salter 
ver 


Farthen-Ware Shopkeeper 


Edge Tool Maker 
Embroiderer 
Enameller 


Engineer or Engine Maker 


Engraver 
Exchange Broker 


Fan Painter 

Fan Maker 

Fan-Stick Carver 

Farrier 

Felmonger 

File Cutter 

Fine Drawer 

Fiſh-Hook Maker 

Fiſhmonger 

Flatter 

Flax Dreſſer 

Fringe, Frog, and Taſſel 
Maker 

Fruiterer 

Fuller 

Furrier 

Gardener 

Gilder 

Gingerbread Maker 

Girdler 

Girth Weaver 

Glaſs Maker 

Glaſs Grinder | 

Glaſs and Picture Frame 
Carver 

Glaſs and Picture Frame 
Maker 

Glaſs Seller 

Glazier 

Glover 

Gold Beater 

Goldſmith 

Gold and Silver Wire Drawer 

Grocer 

Gun Engraver 

Gun Smith 

Gun Stock Maker 

Haberdaſher of Hats 

Haberdaſher of ſmall Wares 

Hair Cutter 

Hair Merchant 

Hardware Man 


Hartſ- 
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Hartſhorn Raſper 

Hatband Maker 

Hat Maker 

Hat Finiſher 

Hat Shopkeeper 

Holiter Caſe Maker 

Hoop Petticoat Maker 

Horner 

Horn Button Maker 

Horn Preſſer 

Horſe Millener 

Hoſier 

Hot Preſſer | 
Hour Glaſs Maker 
Houſe Carver 
Houſe Painter 

Jack Smith 
Japanner 

Jeweller 

Working Jeweller 
Ink Maker 
Inſurance Broker 
Joiner 

Iron Hoop Maker 
Iron Founder 
Ironmonger 

Ivory Furner 
Lapidary ; 
Laſt and Heel Maker 
Leather Cutter 
Leather Seller 
Letter Founder 
Landſcape Painter 
Land Surveyor 
Lace Man 

Lace Shopkeeper 
Letter Caſe Maker 
Lighter Builder 
Linen Draper 
Lock Smith 
Livery Lace Weaver 
Loom Maker 


Loriner or Bit Maker 
Malſter 
Marble Paper Maker 


Mariner 


Maſon 
Maſt Maker 


Mathematical Inſtrument 


Maker 
Silk Mercer 
Merchant 
Metzotinto Engraver 
Miller 
Milwright 
Millener 
Money Scrivener 
Muffin Maker 
Muſic Shopkeeper 
Muſician | 
Needle Maker 
Net Maker 
Net Shopkeeper 
Notary Public 
Organ Builder 
Oilman 
Orange Merchant 
Orrice Weaver 


Optical Inſtrument Maker 


Packer 
Packthread Spinner 


Paper-Hanging Maker 


Paper Maker 
Patten Maker 
Paſtry Cook 
Pattern Drawer 
Paviour 

Pawn Broker 
Pen Cutter 
Pencil Maker 
Perfumer 
Pewterer 


picture Frame Maker 5 


Piece Broker 


F 
F 
F 
T 
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P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 


Pin 
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Pin Maker 
Plaiſterer 

Plane Maker 
Plate Caſe Maker 


Plumber 


Portrait Painter 
Potter | 
Poulterer 

Preſs Maker 
Printer of Stuffs 
Printer of Books 
Printer's Joiner 
Printer's Smith \» 
Printſeller 

Proctor 

Publiſher 

Pump Maker 
Quilter 

Rag Merchant 
Refiner 

Ribbon Weaver * 
Rivetter-of Saddles 
Robe Maker 

Rope Maker 
Saddler 

Sail Cloth Maker 
Sail Maker 
daleſman 

Saw Maker 

Sawyer 

Scale Maker 
School Maſter 
Scowerer 

Screen Maker 
Scrivener 

Seedſman 

Setter | 
dShagreen Caſe Maker 
Ship Builder 

dhip Carpenter 
Ship Carver 


ohip Chandler 
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Ship Joiner 

Ship Painter 

Shoe Maker 

Silkman -— 

Silk Throwſter 

Silk Weaver 

Silver Caſter 

Silver Buckle Maker 

Silver Smith 

Silver and Gold Thread 
Spinners 

Silver Turner 

Skinner 

Shop Keeper 

Snuff- Box Maker 

Snuff Shop Keeper 

Solicitor in Chancery 

Soap Boiler 

Spectacle Maker 

Spangle Maker 

Starch Maker 

Stationer 

Statuary 

Stay Maker 

Stocking Weaver 

* Trimmer and Prei- 
er 

Stucco Worker 

Stuff Shop Keeper 

Sugar Baker 

Surgeon 


Surgeon's Inſtrument Maker 


Sword Cutler 
Tallow Chandler 
Tanner 

Taſſel Maker 
Taylor 

Teaman 
Threadinan - 
Timber Merchant 


Tinman, or Tin Plate 
Worker 
Tice 


- 
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Tire Smith Watch Movement Maker 
Tire Woman | Watch Slide Maker 
Tobacconiſt Watch Springer and Liner 
Tobacco Paper Maker Watch Spring Maker 
Toyman Wax Chandler 
Toy Maker Wax Figure Maker 
Tree Maker for Saddles Weaver 
Tripeman Whalebone Merchant 
Trunk Maker Wheelwright 
Truſs Maker Whip Maker 

Turner Wine Cooper 
Vinegar Maker Wine Merchant 
Vintner Wood Cutter 
Undertaker Wood Monger _ 
Upholſterer or Upholder Wool Card Maker 
Warehouſeman Wool Comber 
Watchmaker Woollen Draper 
Watch Caſe Maker Wool Stapler 
Watch Chain Maker Worſted Man 
Watch Key Maker 
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The Art of Dn AWING and SHADOWING, with the Black 
Lead Pencil, Indian Ink, Camels Hair Pencil, and Cray- 
ons; containing ſuch plain and eaſy Directions for drawin 


enable any one ſoon to become a Proficient in that polite and 
uſeful Scierce. 


RAWING ts the Art of 'Expreſſion by Lines and Shades, 

The neceſſary Materials are Black Lead Pencils, Crayons 
of black, white, or red Chalk, Crow-Quill Pens, a Rule and 
Compaſſes, Camel's Hair Pencils, and Indian Ink. 

Hold your Pencil further from the Point than you do your 
Pen in Writing. With this draw your Outlines, which may be 
mended occaſionally. This being done to your Mind, draw 
caref the beſt Outline with your Crow-Quill Pen and Indian 
r After which the Pencil Lines are to be rubbed out with 
ale Crimb of Bread. The Rule and Compaſſes are only to 
men; the Proportions, Crayons are generally uſed on co— 
1-4 Paper, and the Colours are rubbed one into another, ſo 
„ 1: 5:okes appear, but the whole looks as it done with 3 


2 Fe, 
Bragi 


The 


in general, as, with a little Attention and Practice, will | 
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The Appearance of Subſtance, Roundneſs, and Diſtance, is 
cwing to he proper Management of Light and Shade. Draw a 
Circle, fill it up with any even Colour, and it is a round Cir- 
cumference and flat Sides. Colour it ſtronger in the Middle, 
weakening it gradually towards the Circumference, and it be- 
comes a Ball or Globe. Wherever the Vivacity of Colour is 
revalent, that Part firſt catches the Eye, and ſeems neareſt to 
it. In rounding the Parts of an Object, the Changes muſt be 
imperceptible by Degrees of Light into Shadow, and of Shadow 


into Light. Objects painted light muſt have a ſufficient Breadth 


of Shadow to ſuſtain them; and dark Bodies muſt haye Light 
behind, to diſengage them from the Ground or other Objects. 
For the Oppoſition of Shade to a light Object, and of Light to 
a dark one, gives a Projection and ſeperates them from other 
Bodies. X + f 

Preſerve a Balance between Light and Shade. A broad Light 
muſt have a large Shadow. Objects, placed foremoſl, muſt be 
more finiſhed than thoſe behind; and liey muſt have a relative 
Dominion over each other, according to their reſpective Diſ- 
tances. The Oppoſition of Light and Dark renders the Object 
more ſenſible, . Hel it nearer; but White, unſupported by 
Black, will fly off to the remoteſt View. Pure Black muſt be 
placed in Maſſes, be inſenſibly confuſed, and muft have its pro- 
per Repoſes. Bodies muſt have Lights ſnited to their ſuppoſed 
Situations, If the Sun be not viſible, you ſhould introduce an 
almoſt univerſal Light, yet not warm and ſtrong, and your 
Shades muſt be faint, If he is conſpicuous and bright, the 
Light muſt be very ſtrong and bold, and the Shadows very dark, 
If the Obje& be ſuppoſed in a Room, a little illuminated, and' 
you ſurvey it from without, and ſtand on a Level with the Light 
that ſtrikes upon it, the Shades of that Figure muſt be very ſoft, 
and then it will appear beauteous to the Eye, ſeeming emboſſed, 
and will come boldly out. A ſmall Light illuminating a Body 
makes the Shadows on the dark Side large, and their Extremi- 
ties very bold. A larger Light makes them more diſtinft and 
loft in their Limitations. 

Reflection muſt be uſed in delineating ſhining Bodies, as 
Glaſs, Pearls, Silver, &c. And the Cauſe of the Reflection, 
be it more or leſs, muſt be ſeen in the Thing itſelf. Place all 
your Lights one Way through the whole Work. A Side-Light 
requires the other Side to. be darkeſt. That Part muſt be light- 
eſt which has the Light moſt oppoſite to it. If the Light be 
placed above the Head, then the Top of the Head muſt be 
lighteſt, The Shoulder muſt receive the next greater Degree of 
i And thus continue to ſhade, loſing the Light gradually. 
The Parts which project moſt muſt be lighteſt, and thoſe 
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which bend inward, muſt be ſo much the darker, Two equa] 
Lights muſt never be in the ſame Piece. The greater Light 
muſt ſtrike forcibly into the Middle, and with ſuperior Luſtre 
on thoſe Parts where the principal i igures and Strength of the 
Action ſeem to lie, diminiſhing it gradually, as it approaches 
the Extremities of the Piece. 


General Rules for DRAWING, 


Begin with plain Geometrical Figures, as Lines, Angles, 
Triavgles, Polygons, Arches, Circles, Ovals, &c. Theſe are 
the Foundations of all Proportions. Being ready at theſe, ac- 
cuſtom yourſelf to give every Object its due Shades, according 
to its Concavity or Convexity, and to elevate or depreſs thc 
ſame, as it appears nearer or further off the Light. But before 
you begin to work, view your Original with cloſe Attention 
divide it, in your Mind, into ſeveral Parts; obſerve the 
Length, the Breadth, and the Similitude of each Part; eonſider 
their Proportion to each other and to the whole, with their 
Diſtances and ſeveral Oppoſitions. The Outlines muſt be drawn 
in a gliding Manner, large and ſmooth. This gives the Re- 
ſemblance of Life and Motion. Preſerve a Juſtneſs between 
the Parts and the whole, Every Mcmber_mult correſpond, 


Limbs; and the Eyes, Legs, Hands, and Feet ſhould be ex- 
actly paired, When you have done * Copy, view it afreſh, 
and compare it with the Originial, for the Diſcovery and 
Amendment of Faults. This will not only perfect you in that 


- particular Draught, but will improve your Knowledge of Lines 


and Proportions in general, and quality you for the neareſt Imi- 
tations.. Procure the beſt Copies, and learn to alter them to 
other Proportions, greater or ſmaller, by frequent Praòtice. In 
drawing Fruits, Leaves, Herbs, Trees, Beaſts, Fowls, Fiſhes, 
&c. you ſhould not only be perfect in laying down the exact 
Proportions, but, before yon ſhade and trim your. Work, be 
well acquainted with the general. or outward Lines. This 15 
ſtill more neceſſary in imitating the human Figure, as alſo in 
the Drapery or Clothing, and the artificial ſetting off of the 
outward Coverings, Habit and Ornaments of the Body, in their 
natural and proper Folds. 


Particular Directions for DRAWING. 


Place your Picture or Print in ſuch a Light that the Gloſs of 
the Colours may not interrupt your View; but fo that the 
Light and vour View may fall equally and obliquely upon the 
Piece. Therefore conſider in what Point and from what Direc- 
tion the Light falls upon the Objects, according to which let all 

your 
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Decrepid Age, or a conſumptive Body muſt have ſuitabls 
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your Lights and Shades be placed throughout the Work, ob- 
ſerving the Rules before given. The Piece ſhould be placed at 
ſuch a Diſtance, that, on opening your Eyes, you may view it 
all at once, and the larger the Picture is, at the greater Diſtance 
it ſhould be placed; but right before you, and a little reclined, 
Draw all your Outlines at firſt faint with a Coal, yet true and 
agreeable to the Pattern, before you ſhade. Theſe. Outlines | 
may be eaſily rubbed out with a Duck's Feather or Crumb of 


Bread, Thoſe next the Light ſhould be more faint, One Fea- 
ture drawn will dire& you in fome Meaſure to draw another, by | 
obſerving the Diſtance from that to the next, making a full 
Mark at the next with your Coal. Then draw it, and ſo pro- 
ceed to the next, till you have drawn the whole Figure, Then Ml 
obſerve the Middle of the Picture, and touch the Paper with the (i 
Point of your Coal. Afterwards obſerve the more conſpicuous 1 
and uppermoſt Figures, if more than one, and touch them lightly | | 
in their proper Places. Thus you will ſee at length the Skele- ' 
ton of the Piece which you are to draw. Theſe Sketches made, | 
obſerve diligently if they anſwer the Pattern ; for Life ought to | 
ſhew itſelf eminently in the firſt Draught. Corre& what is | 
amiſs, adding and diminiſhing as it varies from the Pattern. | 
Note the Diſtance of one Limb, Joint, or Muſcle, from another, 
and the ſame in all.other Accidents of the Figure, their Length, | 
Breadth, Turnings, &. Where you ſee bold and free Touches, 
be not timorous in expreſſing them. 

In drawing a Head, place the Features exactly right upon the 
Croſs-Lines. In Fore-Shortening, make the Croſs-Lines fly 
upwards ; but where the Aſpect is downwards, they muſt be 
made downwards in a circular Manner, Having drawn the 
Outlines true with a Coal, trace the ſame Lines again with a 
Pen, Indian Ink, &c. with more Exactneſs; and by imitating 
all the Hatches, with their exact Diſtances one from another, 
their Croſſings, Turnings and Windings, with more Boldneſs 
and Freedom perfect your Deſign, * 5 

In drawing after a naked Body, all the Muſcles are not to be | 
ſo plainly expreſſed as in anatomical Figures; but that Side, 
whoſe Parts are moſt apparent and of Signification in the Ac- | 
2 is to appear more or leſs, according to the Force of that | 

ion. 5 | | 

In young Perſons the Muſcles muſt not be ſo hard as in elder | 
and full grown. Obſerve the ſame as to fat and fleſhy Perſons, 
and ſuch as are delicate and beautiful. In Women ſcarce any 

: are to be expreſſed, unleſs in ſome very forcible Action, and 
then very faintly. The Ike as to Children. The Motion of 
the whole Body muſt be conſidered. In the riſing and falling 
of the Arms, the Muſcles of the Breaſt appear more or Jels ; 

| U 3 the 
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the Hips do the like, as they are bent outward or inward ; and 
it is the ſame chiefly in the Shoulders, Sides and Neck, accord. 
ing to the ſeveral Actions of the Body. 

The Proportion of the Figure is to be multiplied by Degrees 
of one to two, three, four, &c. Herein the chief Skill conſiſts. 
The Diameter of the biggeſt Place between the Knee and the 
F — is double the leaſt, and the largeſt Part of the Thigh is 
triple. 


Of drawing Facks. 


A Head is ufually divided into four equal Parts. 1. From 
the Crown of the Head to the Top of the Forehead. 2: Thence 
to the Eyebrows. 3. Thence to the Bottom of the Noſe. 4. 
(|| 'Thence to the Bottom of the Chin. But the Features of diffe- 
„ rent Perſons often differ as to Length and Shape: Yet in a well- 
I proportioned Face they are nearly right. 

| Firſt draw a complete Oval. In the Middle of this, from 
the Top to the Bottom, make a perpendicular Line; through 
the Center of which draw another Line acroſs from Side to Side. 
On theſe two Lines the Features of the Face muſt be drawn 
thus : divide your perpendicular Line into four equal Parts. 
The firſt takes in the Hair of the Head. The ſecond is from 
the Top of the Forehead to the Top of the Noſe between the 
Eyebrows. The third deſcends to the Bottom of the Noſe; 
and the fourth to the Chin. The Line acroſs the Perpendicular 
is the Breadth of the Face, and includes the Length of five 
Eyes. Divide it therefore into five equal Parts, leaving the 
| Length of one Eye exactly in the Middle, and the ſame Space 
on either Side. This is to be underſtood only of a fore-right 
$ Face. For if it turns to either Side, the Diſtances muſt be leſ- 
| | ſened, in Proportion to its Turning, on that Side which turns 
from you. The Top of the Ear muſt be parallel to the Eye- 
brows, at the End of the Croſs-Line, and the Bottom of it equal 
with the Bottom of the Noſe. The Noſtrils muſt not come 
farther out than the inner Corner of the Eye. And the Middle 
of the Mouth muſt be on the perpendicular Line. The Mouth, 
when ſhut, is as large as an Eye. | 
The following Device may aſſiſt Beginners in forming the 
Face according to its different Turnings. Have a Piece of 
{ſmooth Wood turned in the Shape of an Egg. Draw a Line 
lengthwiſe quite round it. Divide this Line into two equal 
Parts by another Line drawn directly acroſs it at Right /.ngles, 
The Features drawn on theſe two Lines, by the above Rules, 
will produce a fore-right Face. Turn the Oval a little from 
the Left- Hand to the Right, and the Perpendicular will repre- 
f lem 
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fent a Bow, upon which the Features are to be drawn. But 
you are always to obſerve how the Noſe projects beyond the 
Round of the Oval. The Caſe is the ſame if you turn the Oval 
from the Right to the Left. If you incline the Oval downwards, 
and to the Right, the Chin will then be turned in, the Top of the 
Head will be brought forward, and the Left Ear will diſcover 
itſelf, while the Right is entirely concealed; and ſo on the con- 
trary. But in drawing a Side Face a perpendicular Line is to 
be frown from the Top of the Forehead, by the inner End of 
the Eyebrow, along the Middle of the Noſtril, down to the Chin; 


and the Round of the Forchead and the Reſt of the Noſe are to. 


project beyond the Line. 

If the Face be fat, the Cheeks will ſwell ; if lean, they will 
fall in, and the Jaw-Bones will ſtick out : If neither too fat 
ner lean, it will be nearly round. Touch the Features lightly, 
where the Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, and Chin ſhould. ſtand; then be- 
gin to draw them more exactly, and proceed till you have fi- 
niſhed the Face. Then draw the Hair, Beard, and Shadows. 
And remember always that projecting Parts receive the Light, 


aud thoſe that are depreſſed, the Shade. Confider all thoſe nice 


Touches which give Life and diſcover the Diſpoſition of the 
Mind. The Mouth extended, and the Corners a little turned 
up, fhew a ſmiling Countenance, &c. Be careful not to make 
the Shadows too dark where they ſhould be light, becauſe that 


cannot be mended ; and make them more faint and light in a 
fair, than a ſwarthy Complexion, 


Of the Human Body, its Meaſures and Proportions, 


The Moderns commonly divide their Figure into ten Faces, 
From the Crown of the Head to the Forehead is the third Part 
of the Face. The Face begins at the loweſt Hairs upon the 
Forehead, and ends at the Bottom of the Chin. The Face is 
divided into three proportioned Parts. The firſt contains the 
Forehead, the ſecond the Noſe, and the third the Mouth and 
Chin. From the Chin to the Pit between the Collar-Bones are 
two Lengths of a Noſe. From that Pit to the Bottom of the 
Breaſt is one Face. Thence to the Navel one Face. From the 
Navel to the Genitals one Face, Thence to the upper Part of 
the Knee two Faces. The Knee contains Half a Face. 
the lower Part of the Knee to the Ancle two Faces. 
Ancle to the Sole of the Foot Half a Face. 

When the Arms and Fingers are ſtretched out at Length, a 
Man is as broad as he is long. From one Side of the Breaſt to 
the other makes two Faces. The Bone from the Shoulder to 
the Elbow 1s two Faces long. From the Elbow to the Root of the 
little Fin ger is two Faces, From the Box of the Shoulder-Blade to 
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the Pit between the Collar-Bones is one Face. The Sole of the | 
Foot is the fixth Part of the Figure. The Thumb contains a 1 

Noſe. From the Inſide of the Arm to the Middle of the Arm 

is four Noſes. Thence to the Beginning of the Hand is five 
Noſes, The longeſt Toe is one Noſe. The two utmoſt Parts 
of the Teats, and the Pit betwixt the Collar-Bones of a Wo. 

1 man, make an equilateral Triangle. No preciſe Meaſures can 
| be given of the Breadth of the Limbs ; becauſe they are change- 
able, according to the Quality of the Perſons, and the Move- 
| ment of the Muſcles. | 
4 In drawing full Lengths, firſt make your Oval for the Head, 
and having divided it, as above, draw a perpendicular Line 
from the Top of the Head to the Sole of the Foot, and meaſure 
out eight Lengths of the Head, This Line will dire& you in 
placing the Figure upright, and in the Action of the Poſture, 
where it falls in, and where it ſwells out. One Head's Length 
from the Chin draw the Breaſts; the third Meaſure reaches to 
the Navel ; the fourth to the Privities ; the fifth to the Middle 
of the Thigh; the ſixth to the lower Part of the Knee; the ſe- 
venth to the lower Part of the Leg, and the eighth to the Heel | 
and Sole of the Foot. eo 

Obſerve in every Meaſure what Touches there are of the 
Muſcles. Draw that Leg firit on which the Body ſtands; then 
the other; after that the Arms and Hands, But draw all the | 

Parts very lightly at firſt with a Coal only, which may be ſoon 
altered or rubbed out. The Hands are twice as long as they 
are broad. The Finger Nail is Half the Joint it is upon. And 
the Length of the Face and Hands muſt be exactly equal, and 
a tenth Part of the whole Length. 

A Child contains five Meaſures of the Head, viz. from the 
Top of the Head to the Privities three, and in the Thighs ard 
Legs two more. The Breadth between the Shoulders is the 
Length of a Head and a Half. The Breadth of the Body above 
the Navel, is the Length of one Head. The Breadth of the 
upper Part of the Thigh, is the third Part of two Lengths of 
the Head. The Breadth of the Rnee is juſt the Meaſure be- 
twixt the Eyes and the Chin. The Small of the Leg, and the 
Brawn of the Arm are of the ſame Thickneſs with the Neck, — 
Always begin with the right Side of the Piece Which you are 
copying. Firſt ſketch the Head; then the Shoulders, in their 
exact Breadth ; then the Trunk of the Body, beginning with 
the Arm-Pits (leaving the Arms till afterwards ;) and ſo down 
to the Hips on both Sides,z noting the exact Breadth of the 
Waiſt: Then draw the Leg which the-Body ſtands upon; then 
the other, then the Arms, and laſt of all the Hands. Endea- 
vour to form all the Parts with Truth, and in juſt Proportion; 
not one Arm or Leg bigger or leſs than the other; * 

Shoul- 
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Shoulders, with a ſlender Waiſt; nor raw and bony Arms, with 
thick and gouty Legs: But let there be an agreeable Symmetry 
throughout the Figure. | 

Draw no Part perfe& or exact, till the whole Draught be 
finiſhed to your Mind. Eyes, Ears, Legs, Arms, Hands, Feet, 
&c. require great Care, Study, and Practice; imitate the beſt 
Prints or Drawings you can get of them; it is difficult to draw 
Hands and Feet, and well worth while to beſtow Pains upon 
them, that you may not only avoid all Lameneſs and Imperfec- 
os but give them their various Poſtures and Actions with Life 
2nd Spirit. 

The Eyebrow is the principal Seat of Expreſſion. The Fire 
and Motion of the Eye, ſhews well the Agitation of the Spirit. 
But the Motion of the Eyebrow differs as the Paſſions change. 
When the Eyebrovys riſe up in the Middle, you diſcern agree- 
able Senſations ; and then the Mouth riſes at the Corners. But 
if they riſe up at the Ends and fall in the Middle, 1t denotes 
Pain, and then the Mouth falls at the Corners. In Lavghter, 
all the Parts agree; for the Eyebrows, falling — the 
Middle of the Forchead, make the Noſe, Mouth, and Eyes fol- 
low the ſame Motion. In Weeping, the Motions are compound 
and contrary ; for the Eyebrows fall towards the Noſe, and over 
the Eyes, and the Mouth riſes that Way, When the Mouth 
ſhoots forward, and riſes in the Middle, it expreſſes Averſion. 

The Head expreſſes all the Paſſions ; more peculiarly, Humi- 
lity, by hanging down; Arrogance, by its Elevation ; Lan- 

uiſhment, by a Side-Inclination ; and Obſtinacy, by being 
WR fixed between the Shoulders. Yet, tho' the Paſſions of the 
Soul are moſt viſible in the Face; they often require the Aſſiſt · 
ance of other Parts. The Actions of the Hands particularly are 
almoſt infinite, and create numberleſs Expreſſions. f 


Of Drapery. 

In cloathing your Figures, theſe three Poirfts are to he ob- 
ſerved ; the Order of the Folds or Plaits ; the different Quality 
of the Stuffs; and the Variety of their Colours. The Folds 
mould. be ſo managed, as to diſtinguiſh what it is they cover, 
whether it be an Arm, Leg, &c. They ſhould. be large, and a 
Contraſt ſhould be obſerved between them; otherwiſe they break 
and divide the Sight too much, and the Drapery will be tos 
inff, The Quality of the Stuffs ſhould next be conſidered; 
ſome Folds being abrupt and harſh, while others flow more 
loft and eaſy. Again the Surface of ſome have a Luſtre, while 
others are flat and dead: Some are fine and tranſparent, while 


others are firm and ſolid. Some are not equally agreeable with 


Reſpect to each other; and ſome are never to be placed near 
certain others. 


& 
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The Drapery muſt not ſtick too cloſe, but ſeem to flow round 
and embrace the Parts; yet ſo that the Figure may be eaſy and 
have a free Motion, Therefore the Nudities of the Figure 
fhould always be deſigned' before you draw the Drapery. Draw 
che Outlines of the Garment lightly ; then the great Folds; 


ſtroking theſe into leſſer, and taking Care that they do not 


croſs one another, But Folds, in general, ſhould be large, and 
as few as poſſible. They muſt, however, be greater or lefs, ac- 
cording to the Quantity and Quality of the Stuffs ſuppoſed to be 
worn. They muſt ſuit, and bend with the Body; and the cloſer 
the Garment fits, the narrower and fmaller muſt be the Folds. 

The Quality of the Perſon ſhould alſo be conſidered. The 
Drapery of Magiſtrates muſt be large, fine, and flowing; of 
Clowns, coarſe and ſhort; of Ladies and Nymphs, light, ſoft 
and airy, All Folds conſiſt of two Shades and no more, which 
you may turn with the Garment at Pleaſure, ſhadowing the 
inner Side more deeply. The Shades in Silks and fine Linen 
are very thick and ſmall], Let the looſe Apparel all fly one 
Way; and draw that Part of the Garment which adheres cloſeſt 
to the Body, before the looſer Part that flies off; leſt you miſ- 
take the Poſition of your Figure; 

Rich Ornaments muſt never be applied to Angels or heavenly 
Figures. The Grandeur of their Drapery is to conſiſt rather in 
the Boldneſs and Nobleneſs of the Folds. Flying Draperies are 
only proper to Figures in great Motion or in the Wind. But 
when in a calm Place, and free from violent Action, the Dra- 
peries ſhould be large and flowing; that by their Contraſt and 
the Fall of the Folds, they may appear with Grace and Dignity. 


O MIXED FIGURES. 


Begin with the Lead or Coal at the Forehead of any Beaſt, 
drawing downward the Noſe, Mouth, upper and nether Chap: 
Fhen viewing it, proceed from the Part where you firſt begun, 
and continue over the Head, Ears and Neck, till you have given 
the full Compaſs of the Buttock. Then mark out the Legs; 
touch the Breaſt with its Eminency; finiſh the Tail, Paws, 


Tongue, Teeth, Beard, and the ſeveral Shadows; taking Care 


to give a Sketch of the Country natural to the Beaſt, 
In Birds, begin alſo at the Head, continuing the Breaſt Line 


from under the Throat down to the Legs. Then begin at the 


Pinion for the Wing. This being joined to the Back-Line, the 
Figure will ſoon be finiſhed. The Eyes, Legs and Tail are to 
be drawn laſt. The Feathers, beginning at the Head very 
ſmall, muſt fall backwards one Way in five Ranks, ſtill in- 
creaſing till finiſhed, 
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In drawing Flowers, begin from the Roſe-Tuft in the Mid- 
dle; which done, draw Lines equally divided from thence to the 
greateſt Compaſs or Extent of the Flower, They may be drawn 
either fully open or in Bud; the Leaves may firſt be rudely 
drawn; giving them afterwards their Veins and Jaggedneſs. 


Of LaNDSK1Ps, BUILDINGS, &c. 


The Diſtances of each Part of your Piece are to be nicely 
meaſured by the Eye. Imagine that the Piece you copy is divid- 
-1 into Squares. Imagine a perpendicular and horizontal Line, 
croſſing each other in the Center of the Picture. Suppoſe alſo 
two ſuch Lines croſſing your own Copy. Obſerve in the Ori- 
ginal what Parts of the Deſign thoſe Lines interſe&, and let 
them fall on the ſame Parts of the intended Copy. It you draw 
from Nature, take your Station on a riüng Ground, which 
commands a large Horizon. Mark your Tablet into three Di- 
viſions downwards, from Top to Bottom. Divide, in your 
Mind, the Landſkip you are to take into three Diviſions alſo, 
Then turn your Face directly oppoſite to the Middle of the Ho- 
rizontal Line, keeping your Body fixed, and draw what is di- 
rectly before you, on the middle Diviſion of your Tablet. Then 
turn your Head, not your Body, to the left Hand, and deli] 
neate what you view there, joining it properly to what you have 
done before. Laſtly, do the ſame by what is to be ſeen on your 
right Hand; laying down every Thing with exact Diſtance and 
Proportion. Make che neareſt Objects the higheſt, and thoſe 
that are farther off to ſhoot away lower and lower, till they 
come almoſt level with the Horizon; leſſening every Thing 
proportionably to its Diſtance, and obſerving to make your Ob- 
jets fainter, the farther they are removed from the Eye. Make 
all your Lights and Shades fall one Way. Let every Thing 
have its proper Motion; as Trees ſhaken by the Wind; the 
ſmall Boughs bending more, the large ones leſs; Water agi- 
tated, daſhing againſt Ships, &c. or tumbling from a Precipice 
on Rocks or Stones, ſpirting up again into the Air, and ſprin- 
kling all round; Clouds now gathering, now condenſed into 
Hail, Rain, &c. Remembering that all Motions cauſed by the 
Wind, muſt be made the ſame Way. : 

Let the Work imitate the Seaſon repreſented. A Winter- 
Viece muſt have felling of Woods, Sliding, Fowling, Hunting, 
&., The Trees muſt be naked, or loaden with Snow, Hoar- 
Kot, Icicles;- the Earth bare; the Air heavy; the Water fro- 
zen, and the Ice paſſable, &c. 

* *Every Scite muſt have its proper Graces, as Farm-Houſe,, 
Wind or Water-Mill, Woods, Flocks, Herds, Pilgrims, Ruins, 
Caſtles, Monuments, &c. | 


A CATALOGUE e 
be known and rome 
in Buſmeſs. 


MN Ream of paper 20 quires 

A quire of paper 24 or 25 
meets 

A bale of paper 10 reams 

A roll of parchment or vellum 5 

dozen or 60 ſkins 

A dicker of hides 10 ſkins 

Ditto of gloves 10 dozen pair 

A laſt of hides 20 dickers 

A load of timber, unhewed, 40 feet 

A chaldron of coals 36 buſhets 

A hogſhead of wine 63 gallons 

Ditto of beer 54 gallons 

A barrel of beer 36 gallons 

Ditto of ale 42 gallons 

A wey of cheeſe 2361b. 

The great hundred is 112 1b, 

Pence in a pound 240, my 

8 Pints dry, quid meaſ. a gallon 

8 Gallons a buſhel of corn 

8 Buſhels of corn a quarter 

A Laſt of corn or rape ſeed 10 
quarters, or 80 buſhels 

Ditto of pot aſhes, cod fiſh, white 

herrings, meal, pitch and tar, 12 

barrels 

Ditto of flax and feathers 17 cwt, 

of gunpowder 24 barrels, or 

2400 lb. of wool 4368 lb. 

An ell Engliſh is 45 inches 

An ell Flemiſh is 27 inches 

A tun of wine is 252 gallons; oil 
of Greenland ditto 

A ton in weight is 20 cwt, of iron, 

Ec. but in lead there is but 194 

cwt, called a fother, which is 

2134 1b, 
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Anchovies zo lb. 

A double barrel, 60 lb. 
Nuts or apples 3 buſhels 
Pot aſhes or banlla 200 lb. 
Oil 31 gallons and a half 
Candles 10 dozen pound 


are meaſured, A firkin of ſoa 
two making a barre), 


ee Things, or Memorandum: 


neceſſary to 
ered on ſeveral Occaſions, by all Perſons 


A tod of wool is 281b, 

A pack of ditto 364 lb. 

5% Yards a pole 

o Poles in length a furlong 

Furlongs in length a mike 

1760 Yards a mile 

144 Square inches a foot 

9 Square feet a yard 

40 Square poles a rood 

4 Square roods an acre 

4840 Square yards ap acre 

640 1 acres a mile 

1728 Solid inches a foot 

17 Solid feet a yard 

as Solid feet of timber a ton 

231 Solid inches a wine gallon 

282 Dittogbeer or ale ditto 

11b, Avoirdupois is equal to 700g 
grains troy 

102. Avoirdupois is equal to 4374 

rains troy 

41b. Avoirdupois is equal to 5 lb. 

troy nearly 


A firkin of butter 561b, 


A pipe or butt 120 gallons 

A * or kintal a cvet. 

A load of bricks 500, and plain 
tiles 1000 

A ſtone of fiſh 8 lb. and of wool 


14, 

The ſame for horſeman's weight, 
hay, iron, ſhot, &c, 

Ditto of glaſs 51b, and a ſeam of 
ditto 24 ſtone 

A cade of red herrings 500, and of 
ſprats 10000 : 


Barrels of ſundry Commodities, 


Raiſins 1 cwt, 

Spaniſh tobacco 2 cwt. to 3 cwt. 
Gunpowder 1 cwt, 

Soap 250 Ib, 

Herrings, 32 gallons 

Figs 3qrs. 14 lb. to 2 cwt. 1qr, 


By troy weight, bread, corn, gold, filver, jewels, and liquors are 
weighed ;z and by avoirdupois weight, every thing elſe, By dry mea- 
Aure, corn, ſalt, coals, lead, ore, oyſters,, muſſels, and other dry goods 
p or herrings is e 


a firkin of al- 


